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Our Relation to European Affairs 


S time goes on it becomes more clearly revealed that the 
United States must take a larger share of responsibility in 
dealing with the still unsettled state of affairs in Europe. 

We have long followed the policy of “watchful waiting” which has 


characterized our dealings with Mexico, and with no more fortunate 
results in one case than in the other. Perhaps with regard to our 
southern neighbor a more active course would have been resented, 
but with regard to Europe the situation is very different, and it is 
certain that there our participation in political affairs would be gen- 
erally welcomed. The policy of aloofness which Washington laid 
down as the proper one for the infant Republic remains, however, 


our guiding principle. 

No doubt, in dealing with nations as with individuals, there 
are certain principles and policies from which no departure can ever 
wisely be made. The laws of justice and of righteousness are un- 
changing and eternal. It is well, also, to give solemn heed to the 
maxims of the Fathers of the Republic. Many of the counsels of 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and Franklin are as 
true today and as applicable to our present situation as they were 
when penned or uttered. But it is a great mistake to suppose that 
these good and wise men could peer into the future situation of 
their country and of the world and lay down all the details of our 
international policy for all time. Probably none of these men, in 
their wildest flights of fancy, looked forward to a time when we 
should be sending millions of men across the seas to fight side by 
side with the armies of Great Britain and France. Nor can we 
imagine without great injustice to these men and their contem- 
poraries that they would always have adhered to the same views 
irrespective of changed conditions. 

Alexander Hamilton was the founder of the American pro- 
tective system. With his practical vision he unerringly discerned 
the great benefits that would flow to the country from the develop- 
ment of our manufacturing industries. Events have fully justified 
the soundness of his judgment in this respect. But does it neces- 
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sarily follow that if Hamilton had lived until the present day, when 
our industries have become the richest and most powerful in the 
world, and when the position of the United States of his time has 
been so completely reversed, that he would in no respect change the 
views he held under the first Administration? We know, in later 
days, that great protectionists like Blaine and McKinley did lean 
strongly toward more reciprocal trade relations. It is inconceivable 
that Hamilton, with his sound judgment and broad views, would 
not have modified his policies in accord with changed conditions. 
So with Washington in regard to our international relations. It is 
unthinkable, had he been living in 1916, that he would have run for 
President because he had “kept us out of war,” in the face of 
Germany’s defiance of our rights. Washington was not that kind 
of man. And, once having participated in European politics to the 
extent of fighting in a common cause with Great Britain, France 
and Italy, would he not have stood shoulder to shoulder with those 
countries until the full fruits of the victory which we achieved in 
common with them had been reaped? Imagine Washington to have 
been President in 1918, would he not have realized that a situation 
had developed which he could not have visualized in his earlier days, 
and would he have allowed regard for a sentiment uttered so long 
ago to have restrained him from following a pathway of duty which 
new and startling events had so plainly marked out? 

Washington was both soldier and statesman. He did not fight 
to achieve military glory, but only as the last resort to establish 
justice and peace. A victory that did not achieve these ends would 
have been a barren one, unworthy of the sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. Having made common cause with other nations on the 
battlefield, it is inconceivable that Washington would have forsaken 
his allies until they had gained that for which they fought. 

And yet, has not the United States done exactly that? And 
are we not justifying our action by falling back on the advice that 
Washington gave us to avoid entanglement in foreign political 
affairs? 

We do not seem to remember that Washington was talking 
to a few, comparatively impoverished states along the Atlantic sea- 
board, and not to a great country reaching from ocean to ocean. 
Great as was Washington’s wisdom, and sound as his counsels 
were for that day and long afterwards, he did not foresee the 
modern developments of communication which have made the 
nations of the world substantially one in so many important 
respects. Had he survived until now, under these vastly altered 
conditions, he would have been quick to realize the new duties that 
come with new occasions, and to insist that we live up to these new 
obligations. 
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It has been pointed out by somebody, and with great truth, 
that military victories really settle no questions. They only put an 
antagonist in a frame of mind where he will listen rather attentively 
to proposals for a settlement of the matters in controversy. But the 
real settlement is reached, after all, not amid the din of the battle- 
field but in the more silent atmosphere of the cabinet. 

When Germany realized that she had lost in her appeal to the 
sword, she consented to the terms for an armistice which the vic- 
torious Allies imposed, and later, though not with very good grace, 
bowed to the Treaty of Versailles. But in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this pact serious difficulties have arisen. There has been 
constant haggling on the part of Germany for more lenient terms, 
and not a few threats that unless the treaty was modified political 
and economic chaos would ensue. France has insisted that the 
treaty be kept, and to insure this has maintained a considerable 
military force in Germany. 

Great Britain has inclined to the view that the terms of the 
treaty were incapable of realization, and has taken a position which 
seems to support the German demands for a modification of the 
pact. 

This diversity of view between two of the great Allies in the 
recent war has resulted in an inextricable tangle in European 
political and economic affairs, with the result that the whole world 
has been seriously injured, our own country in particular. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the terms of the peace 
of Versailles have not been carried out. Furthermore, Germany 
has succeeded in creating very serious differences between France 
and Great Britain. 

From what has been said it would seem clear that if it was 
desired to make the Allied victory over Germany a reality, every 
nation concerned in that victory should have kept step with its late 
comrades in arms until every phrase and syllable of the peace treaty 
had been fulfilled. And if the terms of the treaty were too harsh— 
as may well have been the case with any compact devised under the 
circumstances which existed at the time of the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles—Allied solidarity would more readily have modified 
them. But, in effect, the decision as to the justice of these terms has 
been left with France alone, whose anger, however righteous, hardly 
favored an impartial or temperate view. And almost alone France 
has had to insist that the terms of the treaty be carried out: The 
nations that participated with her in imposing upon Germany the 
penalties of the Treaty of Versailles have displayed either surprising 
lukewarmness or active hostility in exacting fulfillment of: these 
terms. France has been compelled to act almost without support. 
Seeing no hope of obtaining her share of reparations from the moral 
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backing that might have been effective had Allied codperation no‘ 
been destroyed, she has kept a large army in the field as the only 
dependable means of enforcing her claims. Great Britain and the 

Jnited States have chosen to interpret this action as a display oi 
militarism, seemingly ignoring their own culpability in virtually 
abandoning France and leaving her to deal alone with her late mili- 
tary enemy and her present political antagonist. 

Is it not true that if both England and America had stood by 
France as firmly and loyally after the Treaty of Versailles as they 
did on the battlefield, that the history of the reparations problem 
and of European politics would have been vastly different from 
what it has been in the last few years? 

We are getting a striking example of the fact that a peace is 
not actual until its terms are carried out in good faith, and that 
nations once in alliance in war can not with safety and honor 
abandon their late associates in arms until what they jointly fought 
for is secured, not on paper alone but in reality. 

Krom the field of European politics the United States of 
America has completely withdrawn. This country, wisely as is 
believed, refused to become a partner in the League of Nations—a 
compact drawn up in haste in an atmosphere of hate and discord, 
and that would have committed us to all sorts of quixotic and 
dangerous enterprises in every quarter of the world. And while 
our wariness in refusing to walk into this trap may be applauded, 
approval can not be likewise bestowed upon our failure to stand 
together in a clear and definite compact with France and England 
in carrying out the purposes of the war. This opportunity was 
ours, but we rejected it. And the result is the existing chaos in 
Europe. 

It may be admitted the field of European politics is not an 
inviting one. The complications alone are distracting, and especially 
to a people like ours, concerned so largely with vexing domestic 
problems. Nor are its standards of honor of the highest type, for 
the intriguing and playing at cross purposes which marked the 
policies of so many of the European statesmen of ante-war days 
have by no means been superseded by more straightforward 
methods. Nevertheless, the nation or the individual who refrains 
from entrance into a fight for fear of offense to some dainty sus- 
ceptibility will never play that effective and honorable part in 
affairs which it is the prerogative of strong and honest men and 
nations to play. 

The United States, viewing from afar the vortex of Kuropean 
politics, has wrapped itself in a mantle of indifference. We seem to 
think now respecting these matters as we once did regarding the 
war—that it was three thousand miles away. But we found at 
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last that the war vitally concerned us, as we may yet realize that the 
problems which grew out of the war are our problems. 

Between Great Britain and France a feeling of estrangement 
has gradually developed, the differences arising over reparations 
and Near Eastern problems. Of late common danger in the Near 
East has brought about a close accord. In this quarter of the world 
we have obligations other than those of charity, and the time is now 
here where we should give to these people who have trusted us more 
solid ground for that faith than our humane ministrations afford, 
noble as these undoubtedly are. 

Had we taken our place with Great Britain and France in 
insisting upon a decisive settlement of after-war problems, the fric- 
tion that has developed between these two nations might have been 
avoided, or at least absorbed by ourselves without injury. We had 
no particular interests to serve, no grudges to satisfy. Our friend- 
ship for both countries is deep and sincere. United with them, we 
should have been influential in compelling Germany to pay all that 
she could in justice be required to pay, and we might have helpe«t 
immensely in ameliorating those conditions which are already threat- 
ening another European conflict in which we may become involved. 
Let us hope that this fear will not be realized, but we can not fail 
to see that the world is suffering greatly because of this unsettlecd 
state of affairs, and that we are not the least of such sufferers. 

Doubtless what Europe most needs, and what the world most 
needs, is spiritual regeneration—a complete change of heart. But 
pending this idealistic state, whose realization may be indefinitely 
delayed, we need specific and effective coéperation among the 
nations having measurably common purposes and like standards of 
international honor. In plain words, France, Great Britain and the 
United States must get together and keep together. Let us not 
be hindered from such codperation by the fear of mixing in Euro- 
pean politics. We mixed in Kuropean politics when we sent our 
sons to die on the fields of France. It is disloyalty to them for us 
now to shrink from the consequences which their valor entailed. 
They fought for a definite end—a just and lasting peace, and it 
remains for us to take the necessary and practical steps to ensure 
that result. They did their part. Let us do ours. And we can not 
do this by sending “unofficial observers” to futile economic and 
financial conferences. We should not shrink from an actual 
alliance, under proper restrictions, with those European powers 
whose aims and ideals are consistent with our own international 
policies. But if this would seem going too far, we ought to have 
an international political and economic conference convoked at 
Washington, whose members shouid be clothed with power as were 
those who participated in the Disarmament Conference, so that 
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something may be achieved. Whatever the form or method em- 
ployed to render our voice in European affairs effectual, urgency 
for such action exists in some definite way. 

Events proved the foolishness of the cry, “He kept us out of 
war’. Let Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes apply this lesson. If 
they do not, they may find that in laying to their souls the flattering 
unction that they have kept us out of European politics may prove 
equally deserving of the contemptuous judgment of mankind. 


& 
The Bankers Meeting in New York 


A* appropriate welcome was given by the bankers of New 
York to the forty-eighth annual meeting of the American 

Bankers Association held here the first week in October. In 
coming to New York for the yearly gathering this organization re- 
turned to its birthplace, for the beginning of the American Bankers 
Association dates back to the meeting of a committee held in New 
York in 1875. From that modest beginning an organization of 
some 22,000 members has resulted, and in 1925 its fiftieth anni- 
versary of useful service to the bankers and people of the United 
States will be celebrated. 

It was inevitable, in view of present world conditions which so 
vitally affect our own interests, that prominence should be given in 
the program of this year’s convention to the consideration of mat- 
ters international in their scope. The addresses of Mr. McKenna 
and of Mr. Lamont dealt with these problems in a way calculated 
to lead to that better understanding of them which must necessarily 
precede their final adjustment. At this time the bankers of the 
United States, seeing as they do the importance of our proper re- 
lations to the affairs of the world, can be vastly helpful in influenc- 
ing public sentiment in the direction of sustaining the performance 
of our rightful duties toward the peoples of other lands. This fact 
was fully recognized in the program for the New York convention, 
and the masterly manner in which these subjects were handled by 
the eminent speakers to whom they were entrusted aroused great 
interest on the part of all present. It can be said no longer with 
truth that the bankers of the United States are indifferent to the 
financial problems of other countries. They are keenly alive to their 
importance. But, in the light of experiences not altogether satisfac- 
tory, they are seeking the best way of being really helpful while 
sufficiently mindful of their own safety—a consideration of which 
the prudent banker never loses sight. 

There is a growing conviction in this country that before the 
European tangle is finally straightened out the United States must 
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share in settling the political problems across the sea. In other 
words, that, in some way, we shall have to codperate in the council 
chamber with those who were our associates on the battlefield. 
Probably the same course must be followed in banking and finance. 
Our bankers have tried to handle these problems by themselves. 
They showed great courage and enterprise, but they did not have 
satisfactory experiences as a rule. For this responsibility must 
be ascribed chiefly to extremely artificial and unusual conditions. 
And yet, under these exceptional circumstances, with the extra- 
ordinary risks involved, might not American bankers have fared 
far better if their efforts in the foreign field had been in conjunction 
with those bankers, who through long experience, were thoroughly 
familiar with its requirements, and who fully comprehended its op- 
portunities for safe profits as well as its dangers and risks. 

But in considering foreign financial and economic subjects the 
New York convention did not neglect our own problems. The out- 
standing issues were grappled with courageously and forcefully. 
There is now hardly any phase of our economic life that is not the 
concern of the bankers of the country, and at the New York meeting 
many of these matters were discussed with that fearlessness, intelli- 
gence and patriotism which can not fail to contribute to a better 
understanding of some of the difficulties that beset us. It would be 
a fortunate thing if the people of this country could more fully 
realize that associations of bankers are not engaged merely in for- 
warding the supposedly selfish interests of the bankers, but they are 
earnestly and patiently seeking for truths that may be beneficently 
applied to all phases of our individual and national affairs. 

The New York bankers, under the leadership of Mr. Prosser 
and Mr. Frew, provided generously and fittingly for the entertain- 
ment and comfort of the visiting bankers. 


& 
Additional Offices For National Banks 


HILE the action of Mr. Crissinger as Comptroller of the 
Currency in authorizing additional offices of national banks 
has been made the subject of comment in these pages 

already, it may be well to give some further consideration to the 
subject, particularly in regard to the grounds for the Comptroller’s 
decision. Mr. Crissinger states that he took the action he did be- 
cause he was convinced that it was just and had the sanction of the 
law. In this latter view he is in opposition to the official attitude of 
all his predecessors in the Comptroller’s Bureau. Neither Hugh 
McCulloch nor John Jay Knox saw the matter in the same light. 
The Comptroller states that he has not authorized the establishment 
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of branches of national banks, but has permitted agencies of such 
banks in states where state banks and trust companies have 
branches, offices or agencies in addition to their main office or 
banking-house. He does not define the distinction between a 
branch and an additional office. 

Whether the Comptroller’s action in this matter is either legal 
or just may be a matter of opinion only, but there is one ground for 
his action which appears entirely logical. He points out in some 
detail that there are many of the states where the branches of state 
banks and trust companies are quite numerous while the business 
of the national banks has been heretofore restricted to a single office. 
He mentions two cities—Detroit and Cleveland—where the state 
banks and trust companies greatly outnumber the national banks. 
The Comptroller expresses the view that unless the national banks 
are placed upon a par with the state banks in the matter of 
establishing additional places of business, the disintegration of the 
national banking system must follow as a consequence. This result 
might not necessarily follow, for the national banks, on account of 
their size and the prestige which a national charter confers, might 
continue to perform very important services, as they have been 
doing for many years in competition with the state banks with 
branches. They could, at least, continue to meet the larger banking 
needs of the community. But they could no longer compete with 
the State banks for local business. The growth of our cities has 
made it desirable to have a number of banks in convenient localities. 
This is due to the fact that business has spread from the center to 
the outlying and intervening districts, and to the further fact that 
householders who are not in business are making much greater use 
of banking facilities than they did in former days. 

It must be recognized that the Federal Government will watch 
with a jealous eve any infringement upon the business of the banks 
established under its authority by other banks deriving their powers 
from the states. This was a leading reason why trust company 
functions were conferred on national banks. Naturally, the Federal 
Government will wish to have the banks chartered under its 
authority just as serviceable to the community as are the state banks, 
and will seek to endow them with functions that will render their 
business no less profitable than that of their state competitors. 
Neither of these ends can be reached if a national bank is forced to 
do business at a single office while the competing state bank may 
establish any number of branches or additional offices. 

On this ground, therefore, the Comptroller acted from con- 
clusions whose logic may be easily understood. 

The whole matter of branch banking is likely soon to come up 
for discussion, since the Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
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Committee of the House has introduced a bill providing for 
branches, offices or agencies of national banks in those states where 
the state banks and trust companies have such facilities for trans- 
acting their business. 


& 
Return of the Canadian Dollar to Par 


HE Canadian dollar, whose par value is the same as that of 

the United States, but which has been at varying rates of dis- 

count since 1917, has returned to equality with the standard 
unit of its southern neighbor. This is a fact that should cause re- 
joicing on both sides of the border, for although there are those who 
hold that a depreciation of a country’s currency is one of the ways 
of a mysterious Providence to bless mankind, this view does not 
prevail to any extent among those well informed in financial and 
economic matters. While the discount on the Canadian dollar was 
never very great, it was large enough to be a source of some irrita- 
tion and to interfere quite materially with the normal trade and 
financial relations between the two countries. 

As the Canadian dollar is among the first of the world’s cur- 
rencies to reach par as compared with the United States dollar, 
the causes of this improvement will be found worthy of examina- 
tion. In the first place Canada, as a part of the British Empire, 
inherits the sound traditions of currency, banking and credit which 
have always controlled the policies of that very considerable portion 
of the world’s surface and which have given to Great Britain and 
her dominions an enviable position in banking and commerce. The 
Canadian banking system, differing very much from ours, affords 
a degree of concentration which renders a sound supervision of 
credit comparatively easy. Having long had a true bank-note cur- 
rency, firmly anchored to the gold standard, and free from both 
Government paper and free silver heresies, Canadian finance was 
in a position which enabled the country successfully to withstand 
the terrible shock which suddenly rocked the world in the summer of 
1914. In meeting this great crisis just as few departures from the 
ordinary rules and practices of sound finance were made as the 
nature of the crisis would permit. The solid character, the energy, 
industry and thrift of the people were, after all the elements which 
upheld the skill and judgment of the bankers and financiers 
entrusted with the duties and responsibilities of managing the credits 
and finances of the country while the war lasted and during the 
hardly less trying period following the conclusion of the conflict. 

These are some of the reasons which have brought the Cana- 
dian dollar back to par. But there are other factors which we in 
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this country may well study with no little concern. Reference is 
made to our diminishing exports to Canada. Ignoring the fact that 
from one-half to two-thirds of Canada’s imports come from the 
United States, we have adopted a policy which tends to restrict such 
imports by increasing the tariff on Canadian products exported to 
the United States. Thus in a single year we reduced the trade be- 
tween the two countries by something like $500,000,000, and this 
has helped to bring the Canadian dollar back to par by diminishing 
the payments Canada was required to make because her imports 
from the United States largely exceeded her exports to this country. 
How important is our trade with the Dominion may be seen from 
the fact that in the fiscal year ending June 30 we exported almost as 
much to that country as our aggregate exports to France and Ger- 
many and almost three times as much as our combined exports to 
all South America. 

Therefore, while the return of the Canadian dollar to its par 
value is a matter on which the people of the Dominion are to be 
congratulated, and is an event in which Americans can feel deep 
satisfaction, the factor just referred to which was partially respon- 
sible for this event is not one to give thoughtful Americans any satis- 
faction. 

The people of the two countries need no forts to defend them- 
selves from one another. Have they any longer need for tariff 
walls? 


& 


The Decline in the Revenue 


RELIMINARY reports on the amount of revenue received in 
1922 (fiscal year) indicate a falling off of over $1,140,000,000 
as compared with the receipts for the previous year. Until the 
returns are completed and analyzed it can not be said whether this 
decrease is due to a reduction of taxation or to a falling off in 
incomes, although both factors have been at work. It is known 
that the chief decline is in the receipts from income taxes, which fell 
from a total of $3,228,137,673 in 1921 to $2,087,946,243 in 1922. 
Decline in receipts from other sources amounted to only about 
258,000,000. Income taxes now constitute sixty-five per cent. of 
the total revenues. By far the heaviest part of this tax falls on the 
four states of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Illinois. 
The income in these states is derived largely from corporate profits, 
and the charge has been made that wealth in this form is more 
heavily taxed than when it is otherwise invested. 
The falling off in revenue, which may be attributed principally 
to a sharp reduction of certain forms of taxation was nevertheless 
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due to a great extent to the decline in profits and income. The 
people are not paying so much in taxes because they are not making 
so much. It would be interesting to know to what extent excessive 
taxation is drying up the sources of revenue. That we are tending 
in this direction was asserted recently by Senator Borah, and he 
added that this was one of the greatest disasters that could befall a 
nation. The ability of the taxing powers to exact large sums from 
the profits of trade and industry tends toward the encouragement 
of extravagance in public expenditure, and especially is this true 
when it is felt that only a comparatively few who are making large 
profits must make the chief contributions to the revenues. Very 
likely many of the taxes imposed are laid with a view to punishing 
those who have made large profits rather than for the production of 
revenue. Funds thus obtained are apt to be spent with reckless 
extravagance. The readiness of Congress and the state legislatures 
to appropriate enormous sums of money for objects of doubtful 
propriety lends color to this view. 

Burdensome as are the taxes made necessary by the war, they 
could be borne with no great degree of inconvenience if those 
charged with legislation and administration would exercise even 
ordinary prudence in expending money for other purposes. 

Falling revenues may admonish these authorities that even the 
goose may die if all his feathers are too painfully plucked. 


& 


Our Fortunate Country 


T has been observed that a kindly Providence takes care of fools, 
children, drunken people and the inhabitants of the United 
States. While it may not minister to our self-esteem to be thus 
classified, it is a source of no small degree of satisfaction that we are 
looked after by a benevolent and powerful Being. 

Evidence of the truth of this saying is afforded by the crop re- 
ports for the year now approaching its close. With the leading 
farm products for 1922 valued at above $7,000,000,000, we are in- 
deed a fortunate nation. The American farmer, whose patience, 
enterprise and industry have so often dragged the country out of the 
slough of despond, has come to our rescue once again. He has 
not struck or even sulked. Badly in debt, with reduced profits, 
facing increased costs of nearly everything he had to buy, he did 
not, under these adverse conditions, give up to the promptings of 
despair and refuse to work. He seems on the contrary, judged by 
results, to have worked just a little harder than ever, which was 
after all what could have been expected of men possessed of that 
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large degree of common sense which belongs to the Americ:n 
farmer in the aggregate. 

While this increased activity on the part of our farmers was no 
doubt partly due to the spur of necessity, a constantly-increasing 
standard of agriculture and better credit facilities also played their 
part in enlarging the year’s agricultural output. Prospects of 
better profits were also an important factor. People sometimes 
forget that farming, like every other kind of business, will be carried 
on most energetically when the promised rewards are largest. It 
could well be wished, for the steadier maintenance of general pros- 
perity, that these rewards were both larger and more sure. A great 
deal of farm production is carried on either at an absolute loss or on 
a very small margin of profit, while so great are the season’s dif- 
ferences that there is frequently no certainty of other than the 
scantiest vield. Fortunately, this year we are to have, with few 
exceptions, a remarkably bounteous yield, and this means prosperity 
for the farmer and for all of us. 

The United States is blessed beyond almost any region on earth 
in the richness and extent of its agricultural lands. Our varieties 
of soil and climate afford us the products of the temperate zones and 
of the tropics. Our farms can not only furnish us with the food 
which we ourselves require but with a large surplus for the rest of 
the world. The welfare of those who carry on this great and vital 
industry should be the constant object of public concern. 


@ 
Selling Bonds to Obtain Bank Deposits 


ROM the recent decision of a Federal court it appears that 

National banks may sell bonds for the purpose of obtaining 

deposits. Objection to a plan of this character was made by a 
depositor of a national bank, who contended that it was illegal for 
a bank to issue a financial instrument which evidenced the borrowing 
of money and which constituted a direct obligation of the bank. 
Against this claim it was held that such bonds were in effect a form 
of time certificate of deposit, and as such were a legal form of in- 
strument for the use of national banks. It appears from the reports 
of the decision that this latter contention has been judicially sus- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding this decision, it must be seen that from a 
banking standpoint a considerable difference exists between a bond 
of this character and the ordinary certificate of deposit. The bonds, 
it seems, are issued in various denominations and for varying 
maturity dates, and promise to pay the principal sum plus interest 
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compounded semi-annually during the life of the instrument. 
Whether an ordinary certificate of deposit contemplates the com- 
pounding of interest or not, the holder of such certificates could get 
compound interest by simply depositing his simple interest pay- 
ments or reinvesting them. But the ordinary use of certificates of 
deposit would seem to contemplate the absorption of large current 
deposits, temporarily idle, rather than permanent borrowings from 
the public as the use of the bonds would imply. While, of course, 
many banks do advertise time certificates, such practice can hardly 
be classed as general. Indeed, if the banks are to sell their obliga- 
tions, and to those not ordinarily depositors, and to compound the 
interest on such obligations, it would seem to constitute a somewhat 
novel departure from the business usually done by commercial 
banks. Instruments of this character might properly be styled 
debentures, and their quality would depend entirely upon the char- 
acter of banks issuing them. 

That the departure is novel in character does not cause any 
odium to attach to it, for the banks are continually finding new and 
profitable methods of business which are at the same time entirely 
safe. It is true that whenever a bank receives a deposit it has 
borrowed from the person making the deposit—a statement that is 
not a mere matter of opinion but which has repeatedly been declared 
judicially. But there is also a leading case which states that the 
usual business of a bank is lending rather than borrowing. If the 
banks go extensively into the business of selling their obligations to 
the public, it may constitute a rather easy method of increasing their 
deposits; but if compound interest is offered as the magnet to draw 
funds from the public, it may be bidding rather too high a price 
for deposits——at least for commercial deposits. Should the issue 
and sale of these bonds be confined to the savings departments, 
their employment would seem no more objectionable than the 
offering of compound interest by savings banks. 

The sale of a bond which is the direct obligation of the issuing 
bank would no doubt prove highly attractive to the public, for as a 
rule such obligations would not only be certain of ultimate redemp- 
tion but should prove readily marketable as well as available in the 
shape of collateral for loans. The very nature of these bonds, how- 
ever, might induce a greater public confidence in them than would 
be merited in all cases. If issued under proper safeguards, such in- 
struments would constitute a desirable form of investment and they 
might attract large sums into the banks now going into other 
channels. The issue of bonds of this type has long been a practice 
of many banks in other countries. If the practice is to be taken up 
by American banks, very likely legislative restrictions of some kind 
will be found necessary to prevent an unwise use of it. 
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Paper Money Trillionaires 


O industriously have the printing presses of the world worked 
in increasing the volume of money that they have finally evolved 
something completely new in the financial nomenclature of the 

times—the trillionaire. Curiously enough this new type of financier 
has been evolved in Russia, a country whose object has been to 
destroy capitalism and the capitalistic class. That country can no 
longer point the finger of scorn at other lands where flourish mil- 
lionaires or even multi-millionaires. Should any of the so-called 
capitalistic lands produce a billionaire he would not look like much 
more than thirty cents in comparison with the trillionaires of Russia. 
What might happen to the pride and complacency of the paper- 
money Croesuses if some American would appear on the scene with 
a few hard dollars in his pocket which he would be willing to ex- 
change for a few bales of the paper money, is another story. No 
doubt many people find intense gratification in the apparent wealth 
conferred on them by the possession of nominally large sunis of 
money, quite irrespective of its value. This partly explains the 
willingness with which people witness the debasement of their cur- 
rency by large over-issues. Eiven in our own country, where we have 
been reasonably free from monetary delusions, there has existed a 
marked tendency to pay more regard to the volume and per capita 
of the circulating medium than to its quality. This was the source 
of our greenback and free silver crazes, and Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Edison are yet under the spell of these strange delusions. 

While the people of the United States do not like to see them- 
selves beaten in anything, little probability exists that they will start 
the printing press to work creating “Money” in order that we may 
not allow ourselves to be surpassed by the trillionaires of Russia 
or other lands that are bent on making their currencies worthless. 
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Bank Cost Accounting Methods 
By G. O. Bordwell 


ysis of Accounts”, “Efficiency 
Work” or whatever it may be 
called must have as its basis a knowl- 
edge of what constitutes sound banking 
practice. Improved practices within the 
bank and elimination of all unprofitable 
arrangements with depositors should be 
the constant goal of all cost accounting. 
Arrangements profitable at one bank 
and at one time may easily be unprofit- 
able at another. Minute analysis of 
costs and conditions is useful and profit- 
able in large banks, while in some small- 
er banks only a more general analysis 
would bring the best net results. Fre- 
quently, the analysis of depositors’ ac- 
counts is allowed to overshadow the 
more important consideration of inter- 
nal arrangements and this latter is en- 
tirely overlooked, while for every dollar 
which may be saved by improved con- 
ditions governing single accounts, it is 
likely that ten or a hundred may be 
saved by improved general practices 
within the bank. The first object sought 
therefore must be improvement through 
a survey of internal arrangements. 


“RB ANK Cost Accounting”, ‘“‘Anal- 


TIME-COST 


Time-cost is the first and biggest con- 
sideration. Applied to any one account, 
this means that outstanding time must 
be determined for all items deposited 
and that a ledger balance must be main- 
tained large enough to more than cover 
these outstanding items. Applied in 
general to internal arrangements it 
means much more. 

Clearing-house checks on other local 
banks must be collected promptly. At 
whatever hour local exchanges close, 
all possible checks received prior to 
that time should be cleared on the same 
day. It is a function of cost accounting 
to determine what checks are not being 
cleared that could be, what the interest- 
loss is from these needlessly uncollect- 
ed items and what the operating cost 
would be of clearing them more prompt- 


ly. Frequently, oversight of this one 
item causes a large element of loss 
within the bank. 

Local non-clearing items, commonly 
known as “city cash collections’, fre- 
quently represent an unnecessary time- 
loss. Prompt presentation of these 
items to the drawees and collection 
through the current day’s exchanges of 
the checks in payment, would eliminate 
all time-loss. A study of these items, 
of their method of handling, of the 
promptness with which payment is ob- 
tained, and of whether the checks in 
payment are promptly cleared, may re- 
sult in large income saving. 

Neglect to obtain more than one mail 
daily from the post-office and failure to 
obtain mail at the most advantageous 
hours are frequently a cause of interest- 
loss. The delayed handling, through 
this process, of mail deposits and of 
payments for outstanding items has the 
same effect on the bank’s earnings as 
would decrease of an equivalent amount 
in total deposits. Investigation of in- 
coming mails and their contents, and of 
how handled, often bring worth-while 
results. 

Dispatch of outgoing mails from the 
bank in conformity with current mail 
schedules is another internal arrange- 
ment requiring attention. Investigation 
even in the best regulated of banks will, 
in many cases, reveal time-loss and 
corresponding interest-loss from this 
source. It is not sufficient to know when 
the various trains leave for a given 
point. Many trains do not carry mail 
and many railway mail schedules are 
arranged without regard to the best con- 
venience of the business community. 
Bank mail for some points must be 
placed in the post-office earlier than is 
necessary with mail for other points. 


TRANSIT-ARRANGEMENTS 


A feature of the bank’s activity often 
productive of large results from cost ac- 
counting is the collection of checks on 
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out-of-town banks. Large banks with 
active transit departments and small 
banks which collect all their out-of-town 
items through one correspondent all 
offer a field for useful activity along 
these lines. 

Collection-time and  operating-cost 
must both be considered, one in rela- 
tion to the other. A saving of collection- 
time always means an increase of 
interest-income but the relative operat- 
ing-cost on some items sometimes would 
offset and convert an interest-saving 
into a net loss. A proper relation of 
one to the other must be maintained as 
to all items in order to get the largest 
net earnings and the best all-around re- 
sults. Both factors must be considered 
throughout an investigation of transit 
arrangements. 

Federal Reserve Bank transit ar- 
rangements furnish an exceedingly use- 
ful basis of comparison. Outstanding 
time is recognized in the Federal Re- 
serve schedule as an important element 
in the collection of items and is kept at 
an exceedingly low point. Operating 
cost of sending items through Federal 
Reserve Bank is less than that of send- 
ing them direct to banks in the various 
drawee cities but is greater than that of 
sending all in one letter to one centrally 
located correspondent. Again, the op- 
erating cost is increased and the time- 
cost reduced when certain items are 
“direct-routed” to branches and other 
offices of Federal Reserve Bank instead 
of being deposited with the local office. 
Efficient cost-accounting calls for a 
study of all these elements and a revi- 
sion of internal arrangements not pro- 
ductive of the best results along these 
lines. 

Collection-time does not end with re- 
ceipt of a draft in payment but includes 
the time necessary for conversion of 
the draft into reserve or income-bearing 
funds. When, for instance, a Berk- 
elev (California) bank sends a San 
Jose (California) item direct to the 
drawee city and after two days receives 
a San Francisco draft for the amount, 
it must take another day converting the 
San Francisco draft into cash; the total 





collection-time is three days. If, ir 
stead, the items were sent orginally b; 
the Berkeley bank to San Francisco 
subject to a two-days’ deduction, tl. 
collection time would still include mail 
ing time to San Francisco and would 
still cover a total of three days; this is 
true whether the deduction be by Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for reserve purposes 
or by a depositary correspondent bank 
for interest purposes. These facts must 
be recognized in every calculation of 
outstanding-time. 

When depositary bank correspond- 
ents do not make interest deduction for 
outstanding-time on items deposited (an 
increasingly rare condition), the element 
of time-cost still exists and is paid for 
by the balances carried with the de- 
positary bank. 

Time-cost for out-of-town items can- 
not be eliminated but it can be kept at 
a minimum point by intelligent applica- 
tion of sound banking principles and its 
study is a very important phase of bank 
cost accounting. 


OPERATING-COSTS 


Operating-costs are carried in the ex- 
pense account, usually under such divi- 
sions as “Salaries”, “Stationery and Of- 
fice Supplies”, “Rent”, “Telephone and 
Telegraph”, etc. For a small bank, this 
may be the only practicable division of 
expense records. 

For the larger banks, division into 
departmental expense is most useful, 
with headings such as “Checks Paid”, 
“Checks Deposited”, “Cash Deposited”, 
“Out-Transit”, “Out-Clearing”’, ‘City 
Cash Collections”, and “Loans Made 
and Paid’. These divisions should be 
used only for those expenditures which 
vary with variations in the bank’s 
volume of business; expenses which do 
not so vary but are otherwise properly 
chargeable to these divisions should be 
carried to “Over-head”. Other head- 
ings can be added as desired, such as 
“Collection Department”, “Exchange 
Department”, ““Bond Department” etc. ; 
another useful division is “Special 
Items’, for those items of expense 
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chargeable in an analysis to certain 
specific accounts. 

Coincident with this departmental 
analysis of the expense charges, there 
should be made a count of the checks 
paid, checks deposited, out-transit 
checks handled, out-clearing checks and 
city cash collections, and a total of the 
cash deposited. These figures can all 
readily be obtained from the tellers’ 
blotters and bookkeepers’ check regis- 
ters, if forms and methods used for 
these records are efficient. 

The figures obtained by this depart- 
mental segregation of expense items 
and count of the relative items handled 
furnishes a basis for determining costs 
per-item of these various features of 
the bank’s activity. The per-item costs 
are useful for detailed analysis of de- 
positors’ accounts, to be applied against 
the number of items of each kind 
handled, but also are well worth while 
within themselves as furnishing a basis 
for comparison of the work of one de- 
partment and of one period with that of 
another and for general study of the 
bank’s operating efficiency. 


NET LOANABLE FUNDS AND THE 
EARNING RATE 


Many cost accounting and analysis 
problems can be efficiently handled with 
an arbitrary earning rate, five per cent., 
six per cent. and the amount of the 
Federal Reserve discount rate being 
frequently used. On the other hand, 
analysis of depositors’ accounts which 
show a considerable proportion of oper- 
ating costs must include the bank’s ac- 
tual income rate as one of the factors, 
if the results are to be of value. Use 
of an arbitrary earning rate may cause 
an unprofitable account to appear profit- 
able or a profitable one to appear un- 
profitable. 

Net loanable funds is the basis for 
analysis of a single account and is the 
factor against which the earning rate 
must be applied. Therefore the entire 
net loanable funds of the bank is the 
factor against which the earning rate 
must be calculated. Items considered 
#s net loanable funds for the bank as 
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a whole should follow as closely as pos- 
sible those considered as net loanable 
funds in the analysis of a single ac- 
count. Total deposits of all kinds are 
the foundation (possibly excluding se- 
cured deposits); from this total should 
be deducted “Exchanges for Clearing”, 
“City Cash Collections”, “Transit Ac- 
count”, “Federal Reserve Collection 
Account” and any other similar items, 
also the amount of non-income-bearing 
legal reserve requirements, also (if de- 
ducted in the individual analysis) an ar- 
bitrary percentage of deposits for 
counter cash requirements. Monthly 
and yearly averages should be used. 

Capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its, after allowing for offset by fixed in- 
vestments such as “Banking Premises” 
and “Furniture and Fixtures”, usually 
provide a certain amount which should 
be included in the total of “Net Loan- 
able Funds”. Such items as National 
Bank Note circulation and secured de- 
posits (being on an entirely different 
earnings basis from depositors’ ac- 
counts) should be added to this total 
and their relative securities deducted. 
The result will be referred to as the 
“loanable funds portion of the bank’s 
capital investment”’. 

Income from Net Loanable Funds is 
best determined by first tabulating the 
balances in the various offsetting in- 
vestment accounts, such as “Loans”, 
“Bonds”, “Due from Banks”, and “Due 
from Reserve Banks” (not including 
due from Federal Reserve Bank). This 
tabulation must balance with Net Loan- 
able Funds and will include as one of 
its items the amount of cash on hand 
and in Federal Reserve Bank in excess 
of legal reserve and counter cash re- 
quirements. Income from these items for 
a full year should be ascertained; in- 
come figures covering any period other 
than a year should be converted into 
income for one year. 

The bank’s net earning rate is the 
ratio to Net Loanable Funds of the 
amount of the income on these “offset- 
ting investment accounts” minus: first 
(to cover operating costs) the ratio to 
Net Loanable Funds of the “Loans 
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Made and Paid” division of Expense 
Account, and second (to cover possible 
bad loans and losses incidental to all 
active banking operations) the ratio to 
Net Loanable Funds of the average an- 
nual amount charged off for bad loans 
and losses (or possibly an arbitrary 
flat rate of one-twentieth of one per 
cent. or one-tenth of one per cent.) 


“MARGINAL VALUE” OF DEPOSITORS’ 
ACCOUNTS 


The first and most important step in 
analyzing a depositor’s account is to de- 
termine the average ledger balance and 
the amount of outstanding items and, by 
subtracting one from the other and 
making a further deduction for legal 
reserve requirements, to ascertain the 
amount of net loanable funds on deposit. 
Application of the bank’s earning rate 
to this figure gives one element of 
income or loss from the account. 

All direct costs incurred in handling 
the account, such as unavoidable transit 
exchange charges absorbed, interest 
paid on balances, imprinting of check 
books, and telegraph charges, and all 
direct items of income, such as interest 
on overdrafts and on transit items and 
profits from purchase and sale of 
foreign exchange must be subtracted 
from or added to the income on net loan- 
able funds. 

Analysis to this point is all that is 
necessary for many accounts, but those 
for which many items are handled 
should have further deduction made 
from the income to cover operating 
costs. The per-item cost-rates deter- 
mined by analysis of Expense Account 
are based upon activity in the accounts. 
Count of the various classes of items 
handled for an account multiplied by 
the per-item cost rate, therefore, should 
give a figure closely approximating the 
cost to the bank of handling the account 
and equivalent to the amount which 
would be saved to the bank in operating 
expenses should the account be closed. 

The income figure for a depositor’s 
account, when it includes these various 
elements and the operating costs calcu- 
lated in this manner, represents what 


may be called the “Marginal Value” of 
the account. The “marginal value” of 
an account is the amount of net profit 
or loss accruing to the bank from the 
account, the amount by which the bank’s 
net income would be actually affected 
by closing of the account. 

Items omitted in the analysis of 
“marginal values” are: the “overhead” 
division of Expense Account; income 
from fixed investments, such as bank- 
ing premises and furniture and fixtures; 
income from any items which are on an 
entirely different earnings basis from 
depositors’ accounts, such as National 
Bank note circulation and secured de- 
posits; and sundry other items of in- 
come and expense not directly assign- 
able by analysis to the various depos- 
itors’ accounts. With these exceptions 
and with the exception of income at the 
bank’s earning rate on the loanable 
funds portion of the bank’s capital in- 
vestment, the total “marginal value” of 
all depositors’ accounts for any one 
period of time should closely approxi- 
mate the bank’s net earnings figures for 
the same period. 


OVERHEAD 


The stockholders are entitled to a 
reasonable income on their capital in- 
vestment. This income and the various 
items of income and expense just de- 
tailed as having been omitted in the 
analysis of “marginal values” together 
constitute a total of overhead income 
which must be earned from the deposi- 
tors’ accounts. The exact amount of 
this total overhead can be determined 
by consolidating these various omitted 
items of income and expense with an 
amount obtained by applying an arbi- 
trary income rate (of possibly seven 
per cent.) to the bank’s average capital, 
surplus and undivided profits and then 
deducting income at the bank’s net earn- 
ing rate on the loanable funds portion 
of the bank’s capital investment. 

Attempt to distribute overhead to the 
depositors’ accounts for purpose of de- 
termining proportion actually occa- 
sioned by each account would bring un- 
satisfactory results, because of furnish- 
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ing an unsound foundation upon which to 
seek improved relations with depositors. 
Accounts with a profitable “marginal 
value” would in some cases show an un- 
reasonable degree of loss impossible for 
the depositor to adjust, while accounts 
of depositors from whom additional bal- 
ances should be sought would in certain 
cases incorrectly show a degree of profit 
requiring no adjustment. Best results 
are obtained by considering and treat- 
ing the overhead solely as a basis for 
measuring the amount of “marginal 
value” which should appear in each ac- 
count. The analysis sheets should be 
construed to show the “marginal value” 
of accounts, followed, for comparison, 
by an arbitrary figure representing the 
amount of overhead which it is desired 
that the income from the account should 
cover. Subtraction can then be made 
to show excess or deficiency of income 
as applied to this standard. 

The best basis for distribution of the 
overhead to the various accounts is the 
value of checks paid, as for instance, an 
overhead charge of $.0005 for every $1 
of checks paid. This basis of distribu- 
tion recognizes that to, a certain extent, 
the risk taken and the service rendered 
vary in direct proportion to the amounts 
paid out, also that, as a rule, the de- 
positor’s ability to carry a profitable 
account varies in direct proportion to 
the size of his transactions; it was sug- 
gested by the commission charge made 
by many foreign banks against the 
value of all checks paid. Drafts by 
and debits to the accounts of banks cov- 
ering transit letters and collections for- 
warded by them should not be included 
in the total of checks paid, if accurate 
results are to be obtained. Basis for 
distribution of the overhead might in- 
clude a per-item cost-schedule but, if 
so, it should be for only a small portion 
of the total and consist of one general 
rate for items of all kinds without re- 
gard to their nature. 

The bank’s earning rate, calculated 
monthly upon the basis of the previous 
twelve months’ transactions, will fluc- 
tuate from month to month and this re- 
sult is necessary to a correct analysis. 
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The overhead rate, however, should be 
arbitrarily retained at a fixed figure ex- 
cept in case of large permanent varia- 
tions. Constant fluctuation would make 
it impossible to obtain any solid or com- 
paratively fixed standard upon which to 
establish sound relations with the de- 
positors. 


AFFILIATED ACCOUNTS AND ADVERTISING 
VALUES 


An account may have a favorable 
“marginal value” but not produce its 
share of the overhead and still be a de- 
sirable account. An account showing a 
“marginal loss”, however, should have 
some known advertising-value or some 
known latent income-value for the 
bank’s officers to feel justified in carry- 
ing it. This advertising-value may con- 
sist of affiliated accounts controlled or 
influenced by the account under obser- 
vation; it is important that every analy- 
sis report carry with it a statement as 
to which accounts, if any, are affiliated 
and as to their earning value; under no 
circumstances should consideration of 
affiliated accounts be overlooked. Some 
classes of accounts are said to have di- 
rect advertising value in the nature of 
the checks they issue, as for instance 
checks issued to farmers in payment for 
crops, checks issued in payment for real 
estate and checks for other similar pay- 
ments which may result in the payees 
choosing the banks upon which the 
checks are drawn for the opening of 
new accounts. All such elements of ad- 
vertising value must be considered in 
connection with any analysis statement. 


REMEDY FOR UNPROFITABLE AND 
UNSATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS 


Every analysis statement should be 
so constructed as to show the remedy 
for unsound conditions, including 
amount of increased balances neces- 
sary to cover any “marginal loss” and 
amount necessary to cover any defi- 
ciency of income below overhead re- 
quirements. For instance, if the bank’s 
earning rate be five per cent. per annum 
and the depositor’s account upon analy- 
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sis shows a monthly “marginal loss” of 
$5 and a monthly overhead deficiency 
of $7.50, the analysis statement should 
carry with it figures indicating addi- 
tional required and desired balances of 
slightly more than $1200 and $1800, 
respectively. (Amount more than these 
figures is to cover required non-income- 
bearing legal reserve and (possibly) 
counter cash requirements). 

The different changes or combina- 
tions of changes which would bring the 
account to a satisfactory basis should be 
reviewed and an arrangement then sug- 
gested to the depositor which is within 
reach of his ability to meet. This may 
be changed conditions governing the 
handling of the account, increased bal- 
ances in the account or a combination 
of both. The “marginal loss” indicated 
by analysis of an account measures the 
minimum increased income to be sought ; 
the overhead deficiency indicates the 
maximum amount. Any gain in excess 
of the amount of the “marginal loss” 
helps to cover the bank’s total amount 
of overhead and there are many ac- 
counts whose balances produce more in- 
come than the amount mathematically 
called for under these calculations. The 
overhead was separated from the ‘“‘mar- 
ginal value” so that distinction could 
readily be made between accounts which 
are just paying their way and those 
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which are earning their full share of 
“overhead”. Many depositors are un- 
able to carry an amount which will mor 
than pay its direct cost of handling and, 
as a semi-public-utility, the bank is per- 
forming a useful service in permitting 
such accounts to remain. ‘Their pos- 
sible advertising value must also be con- 
sidered. For these reasons, it would be 
unfortunate if an attempt to obtain im- 
provement up to the full limit of the 
overhead deficiency should result in loss 
of an account for which improvement 
could readily have been obtained for a 
smaller amount but one somewhat in ex- 
cess of the “marginal loss”. 

An efficient analysis service will 
promptly discover all unprofitable ac- 
counts and all accounts not producing a 
fair proportion of income, will correct- 
ly state their earning value and the 
amount of additional income which it 
would be good banking practice to seek 
and will clearly set forth the conditions 
governing each such account and any 
changes which would improve its earn- 
ing capacity. Constructive recommenda- 
tions are always more useful than those 
which merely point out defects and a 
constructive analysis report will always 
carry with it one or more recommenda- 
tions for adjustment and correction of 
any unsound conditions. 








adopted. 


attention as it grew to maturity. 








IFTY-NINE years have gone by since the National Bank Act was 
It never was a perfect measure. 
for it at the time of its enactment by any of its most ardent supporters. 
It was born during a period of strife and necessity was its parent. That it 
did not develop perfection and improve with age is due altogether to the 
environment of its birth and want of proper legislative nourishment and 
Notwithstanding its many imperfections 
it stood the test of time and furnished to the Nation the best banking 
system it had ever known.—‘Romance and Tragedy of Banking’, by T. P. 
Kane, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 


Perfection was not claimed 
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ANDRE HESS 
Manager Banco di Roma, Representative Office in New York 












NDRE HESS, recently appointed manager of the Banco di 

Roma, Representative Office in New York, has acquired 
an extensive European banking experience in London, Paris, 
Milan and Spain. A Frenchman, born in Paris, he began 
his banking career in 1907, when he joined the Credito 
Italiano in Milan. Three years later he entered the service 
of the well known French bankers and merchants, Messrs. 
Louis Dreyfus & Co., and for nine years had charge of the 
banking’ activity of their London Office. 
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In 1919 the Mercantile Bank of the Americas engaged him 
as manager of its Paris office—later on with supervision over 
the Spanish branches—and he successfully developed the 
French business until reasons of general policy caused the 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Eprror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on currerit problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: In our bank we have 
the accounts of several manufacturers 
of vegetable oils and chemicals. These 
people are accustomed to sell their oils 
and chemicals in metal barrels or casks 
of one sort or another, and making a 
sale charge the customers with the con- 
tainers as if they were part of the goods 
sold. The barrels or casks are of course 
returnable and a refund is allowed by 
the seller equivalent to the price orig- 
inally charged the customer for them. 
In making a statement of sales for the 
year should the price of these containers 
be included as a part of sales?—J. 
S. W. 

ANSWER: Certainly not. Containers 
which are returnable are manifestly not a 
legitimate part of sales. They should never 
be included as part of the oil or chemical 
manufacturer’s inventory, although in sell- 
ing his product it is necessary for him to 
charge the customer with the cost price of 
the barrel or cask in order to insure its re- 
turn. Containers of this sort should be 
taken care of by a reserve account, which 
should be debited when cash is paid out for 
returned containers or when the customer’s 
account is credited. 


QUESTION: I have often noticed on 
bank statement comparison forms the 
headings “Gross Sales” and “Net 
Sales”. Will you kindly distinguish 
between these two for me. How can 
sales be anything but “gross” ?— 
D. F. E. 


ANSWER: There is of course a distinct 
difference between gross sales and net sales. 
The term “gross sales” constitutes all mer- 
chandise sold during the fiscal period in 
which title to the goods is legally trans- 
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ferred from the seller to the purchaser. Net 
sales, on the other hand, consists of gross 
sales less allowances, discounts and returns 
allowed customers. Included in the latter 
items are allowances to customers due to 
claims for damaged godds, short shipments 
and short weight. Discounts allowed cus- 
tomers for paying their bills within the dis- 
count period should also be deducted from 
gross sales. Goods which have been sold to 
customers and then returned, the return 
being allowed by the seller, should likewise 
be deducted from gross sales. 


QUESTION: I would refer you to 
the answer to Question No. 1 in the 
August Number. I thoroughly agree 
with “W. M. H.” in the matter of cur- 
tailing the discounting of single name 
paper of any firm which sold its ‘“Ac- 
counts Receivable”. It is at no time a 
question as to the viewpoint of the 
Discount Company, but decidedly so as 
to that of the banker who has lent the 
money on the Own Name paper, pre- 
sumably on the strength of the state- 
ment, and assuredly on the basis of the 
Net Worth as shown by that statement, 
and any tampering with that statement, 
any disposal of accounts certainly alters 
the risk on the Single or Own Name 
paper. A distinctive stand by the 
American bankers on just such ques- 
tions would strengthen a belief in their 
system, would help to prevent over- 
expansion—overtrading—and decidedly 
better banking risks. There can be no 
justification for a firm in good credit 
standing desiring to borrow by sale of 
its book accounts while at the same time 
borrowing on Single or Own Name pa- 
per. In all cases a house should have a 
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distinctive style of recognized borrow- 
ing. With such the barometer of safety 
can be easily watched, but to encourage 
borrowing under more than one system 
is to encourage overexpansion and un- 
necessary risks. Why is your Capable 
Credit Gentleman not more emphatic 
for a distinctive system?—T. H. K. 


ANSWER: The above is from a Cana- 
dian banker and expresses very aptly some 
of the reasons why a bank should not dis- 
count the single name paper of a concern 
which is selling its accounts receivable. All 
of these points, however, were discussed 
fully in the August number, the Editor 
arriving at the same conclusion as T. H. K., 
i. e. that borrowing should be restricted 
to either one method or the other, and that 
it is unwise for a bank to continue loaning 
a company on its straight paper when it is 
hypothecating its accounts receivable. In 
our answer we endeavored to present fairly 
both sides of the question, however, as we 
felt there were enough arguments pro and 
con to warrant a discussion, particularly 
in view of the fact that banks at the present 
time countenance the simultaneous discount- 
ing of single name paper and notes receiv- 
able, even though always not approving of 
it. In regard to the points mentioned by 
T. H. K. it might be well to note that the 
pledging of accounts receivable does not 
alter the net worth of a company, although 
of course a contingent liability is created. 
In discussing the question we also assumed 
primarily that the moral risk of the subject 
company was good and that it did not at- 
tempt to conceal in any way from its bankers 
the fact that it was pledging some of its ac- 
counts receivable; if the company attempts 
to “tamper with” its statement or to in any 
way conceal its double method of borrowing, 
the moral risk is poor and we would not 
recommend loaning it on any basis. In con- 
nection with the general condemnation that 
we sometimes hear of the methods of dis- 
count companies, it is interesting to note that 
the names of some of our prominent Ameri- 
can bankers appear on the directorates of 
one or two of the leading companies and that 
practically all of the reputable organizations 
of this kind are themselves financed by 
banks. 


QUESTION: We frequently have of- 
ferings of piano and victrola leases 
from people in whom we have the ut- 
most confidence. They wish us to ad- 
vance them money with the leases as 
collateral. We are anxious to learn 
whether this form of business is done 
by any banks and, if so, where we 


could obtain information as to the de- 
tails in handling transactions of this 
kind.—G. W. 


ANSWER: This type of business is oc- 
casionally handled by banks, particularly in 
some of the smaller communities, but it is 
not looked upon as a general rule with favor 
by the majority of bankers. It is not the 
type of loan which most bankers care to 
handle, due to the fact that the paper is of 
long maturity, and it is a question whether 
the handling of such paper had not better 
be relegated by the banks to the various 
credit companies organized specifically for 
that purpose. The leases referred to are 
written contracts drawn up in accordance 
with state laws by the retail piano or vic- 
trola house and signed by the customer upon 
purchase of the piano or victrola. They 
constitute a mortgage upon the article pur- 
chased, the final title of possession not pass- 
ing out of the hands of the retail house 
until the last installment has been paid. The 
amount of cash payment is not fixed, vary- 
ing considerably with the retail house 
making the sale. Payments are made 
monthly and usually run from twenty-four 
to thirty-six months time, with the present 
tendency leaning toward the longer matur- 
ity. From this it is evident that a bank 
taking paper secured by leases of this sort 
will have a long time loan on its hands. 
Furthermore, the credit risk in connection 
with retail piano and victrola houses is liable 
to be greater than in most industries because 
of the fact that the articles sold are lux- 
uries and the percentage of losses on such 
goods is high. ‘This latter has been esti- 
mated by retail houses as averaging about 
10 per cent. of sales. In hard times people 
who buy luxuries on the installment plan 
will naturally first show the effect of condi- 
tions by running slow on their installment 
payments if not cutting them out altogether. 
It is obvious that leases of this type offered 
as security to banks for loans do not rank 
high as collateral, because of the fact that 
they are so widely scattered and it is almost 
impossible to check up carefully each in- 
dividual’s credit standing. In cases where 
retail houses have gone bankrupt and banks 
or other creditors holding leases as security 
have attempted to collected payments on 
these leases, collection charges have aver- 
aged 15 per cent. of the selling price. It is 
thus obvious that a bank, in making a loan 
of this sort, should ordinarily require an 
adequate margin on the amount loaned. 
Credit companies which handle loans of this 
type usually require a margin of 25 per 
cent., making a loan amounting to 80 per 
cent. of the total amount of collateral of- 
fered. Because of the fact that they loan 
on a marginal basis, credit companies usu- 
ally figure that they turn over their loans 
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every twelve or fifteen months; they them- 
selves are in turn financed by banks who 
purchase their collateral trust notes secured 
by the leases on which also appear the re- 
tailer’s endorsements. Instead of a bank 
actually making a retailer a loan against 
leases of this type it would seem a more 
conservative policy for the bank to recom- 
mend the retailer to some reliable credit 
company which deals specifically in financ- 
ing of this sort, where his needs can prob- 
ably be taken care of without difficulty. 

As to a place where more specific in- 
formation can be obtained regarding the 
handling of transactions of this kind, we 
would suggest that G. W., get in touch 
with the Bankers Commercial Security 
Company, Inc., of 19 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York, who we believe also have 
branch offices in Philadelphia. 


au 


Better Paper Money 
(COMPLAINTS about the quality of 


paper upon which national bank 
notes and other issues of paper currency 
are printed have been received with con- 
siderable frequency during the last few 
years by the Treasury Department. 
The National Bank Act provides that 
such notes shall be printed upon a dis- 
tinctive or special paper to be adopted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
experience of the department has shown 
that a linen paper is much more satis- 
factory for bank note manufacture. 
Prior to the war the linen clippings 
used in this paper were received from 
Ireland, Germany and Belgium. Each 
one of these countries has a vast linen 
manufacturing industry and they re- 
ceived their flax for the most part from 
Russia. The war cut off the supply of 
raw material, with the result that the 
linen industry in the countries men- 
tioned suffered severely and _ conse- 
quently the clippings previously used in 
the manufacture of distinctive paper 
were not available. The Government 
was forced gradually to lessen the 
amount of linen in its notes and finally 
it reached the point where 100 per cent. 
cotton was used. 
The cotton bank note lacks the smooth 
hard surface that linen produces, and in 
addition to wearing out more quickly, 


the cotton notes look more worn fre- 
quently than they really are and because 
of this they are sent to the Treasury 
Department for early destruction. 
Since the war the supply of linen cut- 
tings has gradually increased until dur- 
ing the latter part of the fiscal year, 
which ended June 30, 1922, 50 per cent. 
linen was used. For the present year, 
however, a paper made of 75 per cent. 
linen is available and in use and it is 
certain that much of the annoyance oc- 
casioned during the last few years will 
be eliminated. A 100 per cent. linen 
paper is the aim of the Treasury De- 
partment and doubtless it will be ob- 
tained within a reasonable time.— 
Banker-Manufacturer. 
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Stories Told by the File 


RACTICALLY 42 per cent. of the 

entire population of Cleveland 
moves at least once a year and of this 
percentage 25 per cent. changes habitat 
in the spring and 17 per cent. in the 
fall. 

This is one of the interesting revela- 
tions in a story describing the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s combination file and 
addressograph departments. The story 
by A. M. Cheney was printed in a re- 
cent issue of the Cleveland Trust 
Monthly. 

After describing the highly system- 
atic process of the combination file the 
writer continued: “Here are some 750,- 
000 cards, each one telling its story 
about some one person. It is in fact 
almost a library in itself. 

“Let us look at one of the cards and 
learn its story. 

“It tells of a young man who left 
home in Kentucky and came to Cleve- 
land to earn money in the mills of the 
Newburgh blast furnace district. His 
father had apparently pointed out the 
way to success for his card records a 
savings account. A little further on it 
shows that he next opened a checking 
account. He had evidently “saved first 
and spent afterward”. 
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UNION TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
monumental home of this progressive 
Eastern Iowa bank. The building in all 
its details represents the best the market 
affords in materials and workmanship and 
the rental spaces will net to the Owner a 
handsome return. Detailed information 
as to cost and planning are at your dis- 
posal for the asking. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 






































Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Not Fully Protected by 
Policy of Burglary Insurance 


Union Bank of Berry v. National Surety 
Company, Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky, 243 S. W. Rep. 138. 


who also acted as the representa- 

tive of the defendant insurance 
company, was instructed by the board 
of directors of the bank to secure a 
$25,000 policy of burglary insurance 
upon securities deposited with the bank 
by its customers. The policy contained 
a clause limiting the company’s liability 
to 10 per cent. of the face of the policy 
upon securities in the bank’s safe but 
outside of the inner steel burglar-proof 
chest. The safe was broken into and 
securities therein, but outside of the in- 
ner burglar-proof compartment, to the 
value of $13,675, were stolen. It was 
held that, inasmuch as the cashier acted 
as agent of both the bank and the in- 
surance company, and had knowledge 
of the limitation contained in the policy, 
the same was binding on the bank and 
the insurance company was liable for 
only $2500, or 10 per cent. of the face 
of the policy. 


ie cashier of the plaintiff bank, 


OPINION 


Action by the Union Bank of Berry, 
Ky., against the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York. Judgment for only 
the amount for which defendant offered 
to confess judgment, and plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

SAMPSON, J. This appeal pre- 
sents but one major question: Do cer- 
tain policies of burglary insurance is- 
sued to or assigned to the Union Bank 
of Berry, Ky., cover and protect said 
institution against loss by theft of bonds 
and other securities deposited in the 
afe of said bank, but on the outside of 
he burglary proof screw door compart- 
ments therein? The question arose in 


this way: The Farmers’ Deposit Bank 
and the Deposit Bank of Berry were 
consolidated in 1919, under the name 
and style of Union Bank of Berry. Be- 
fore the consolidation each of the bank: 
carried a certain amount of burglary 
insurance which was, by consent of thé 
insurance companies, assigned to the 
Union Bank of Berry. At that time 
however, the Union Bank had a larg: 
number of Liberty bonds and other se 
curities belonging to its patrons de 
posited in safety boxes in one of th 

banking institutions in Cincinnati, an 
desired, on account of the inconvenienc, 
of going to Cincinnati, to look after th: 
bonds, to bring them to the bank af 
Berry, so that its patrons might have 
easy access to their bonds. To save 
the bank harmless in case of burglary 
or holdup the directors of the institu 
tion decided to take out a larger policy 
of burglary insurance. Some of th¢ 
members of the board of directors sug: 
gested that the amount of the policy be 
fixed at $50,000 or $60,000. At thai 
time one Garnet Kemper was cashier o/ 
the bank. For about fifteen years be- 
fore that time he had been and was ther 
the agent of the appellee National Sure- 
ty Company in Berry for the solicitation 
of insurance business for that company. 
The directors of the bank held a meet- 
ing, and, after discussing the amount of 
insurance which the bank should take in 
order to protect its funds, as well as the 
securities, finally agreed upon $25,000. 
and the board instructed Garnet Kem- 
per, its cashier, to obtain for it a policy 
to the amount of $25,000, insuring it 
against all loss to the bank through 
burglary or holdup. Kemper immedi- 
ately took up the matter with his com- 
pany, and wrote them in detail the kind 
of policy that was desired; that the 
bank had a certain character of Victor 
safe of certain dimensions, the nature 
and character of which was known tc 
the insurance company. After Kempe 
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applied to the insurance company for a 
policy to protect the’ securities -of- the 
bank, the general agent of the insurance 
company wrote Kemper in part as fol- 
lows: 

“‘In examining the description of the 
Victor safe (which the bank had), we 
do not find whether it has a steel chest 
or not. If it has then all of the se- 
curities would have to be kept in the 
chest, and if the safe has no chest then 
the securities would have to be protect- 
ed by the round or screw door. There 
is this exception, that 10 per cent. of 
the coverage will extend to such securi- 
ties as may be left out of the chest (if 
there is one) or outside the round or 
screw door, if there is no chest. You 
will get a perfectly clear idea of the 
exact contract by reading paragraph 10 
of Special Agreements on page 2 of the 
policy.” 

This letter was duly received by 
Kemper, and he answered it on Novem- 
ber 20, 1918, in which he stated to the 
company that— 


“The safe we use is a Victor with 
jacket, or fireproof arrangement around 
it with a screw door safe inside. The 
screw door has a time lock, but is on the 
inside of this door, while the jacket has 
a combination lock on it, as well as the 
screw door. The screw door part of the 
safe simply sets inside this jacket, 
which contains partitions overhead and 
‘on the sides, and is somewhat of massive 
construction. * * * We would hardly 
think paragraph 10, on page 2, 
would meet this purpose, nor would it 
be possible to put our safe in the vault. 
We really need a pretty broad policy to 
cover this condition, though it probably 
could be divided into two items, say 
$7000 on safe and moneys and the re- 
mainder on securities.” 


In answer to the foregoing letter the 
insurance company wrote Kemper: 


“To help you in making your esti- 
mate, the rate per thousand on full cov- 
erage,- which includes money, etc., is 
$2.10 per annum. The rate per thou- 
sand covering securities only is $1.5714 
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per annum. If written for a term of 
three years, the premium will be cal- 
culated at three times the annual rate 
less 10 per cent., and the term premium 
may be paid in installments of 50, 30 
and 20 per cent. * * * Ten per cent. 
coverage allowed under paragraph 10 
of the policy would through the two 
policies cover 20 per cent. of your se- 
curities and coin, and that being one- 
fifth of the total would be as much as 
would under any circumstances be left 
outside the chest. After deducting your 
agent’s commission of 20 per cent. the 
net cost will certainly be lower than it 
would be possible for you to secure the 
business through the Kentucky Bankers’ 
Association.” 


To which letter Kemper, on Novem- 
ber 23, replied: 


“While I am taking this on myself, I 
have every reason to believe that I can 
accomplish what I ask. I want you to 
send us a policy for $25,000 on securi- 
ties for one year, and if it is not de- 
livered, it will not be my fault. Our 
board does not meet until the second 
Friday in December, but I will have a 
chance to talk the matter over person- 
ally with each before that time. If 
necessary, I will allow them my com- 
mission to make the policy stick.” 


On December 14, and after the policy 
had been delivered, Kemper wrote the 
insurance company: 

“IT now hand you my check for 
$39.38, less commission, in payment of 
burglary insurance policy No. B406499, 
and pleased to say it went through with- 
out the slightest trouble. We want you 
to issue us $7000 general burglary pol- 
icy on January 1 for one year, and will 
wish to cancel the $3500 policy written 
for us some months ago, provided it can 
be done pro rata. Kindly issue policy, 
if so, and send to us with bill. On Jan- 
uary 1 old policy will be returned to 
you. 


On November 12, 1919, the insurance 
company wrote to Kemper: 


“The above-numbered policy for 
$25,000 covering on securities while 
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contained in a Victor safe, will expire 
on November 25, 1919. This policy in- 
cludes protection against burglary and 
holdup. * * * Before writing the new 
policy please let us know whether the 
Liberty Bonds and other securities are 
kept in the Victor safe or in another 
safe. If in another safe, please give its 
maker’s name and number, so that we 
may properly identify it. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information we will pre- 
pare and mail you renewal policy.” 


It is the contention of the Berry 
Bank that the policy of burglary in- 
surance for $25,000 issued to the Union 
Bank of Berry covered and included not 
only the money and securities inside of 
the steel safety box or compartments 
protected by the screw door, but also all 
securities within the vault on shelves 
which surrounded the foregoing screw 
door safe. This is denied by the in- 
surance company, which says that the 
policies protected the bank only to the 
extent of 10 per cent. of the value of 
the securities left on the outside of the 
screw door compartment. 

On March 26, 1920, while the said 
policies of insurance were in force, the 
safe of the bank was burglarized, and 
the securities which had been deposited 
therein by patrons, but left on the out- 
side of the screw door compartment of 
the safe, amounting to $13,675, were 
stolen. The bank made claim upon the 
insurance company, under its policy, for 
the loss of its securities, but was in- 
formed by the insurance company that 
the policy as issued contained a pro- 
vision limiting its liability to 10 per 
cent. of the face of the policy on securi- 
ties which were outside the screw door 
compartment. 

Whether the liability of the insurance 
company is confined to 10 per cent. of 
the amount of the policy on all securi- 
ties left on the outside of the screw door 
of the safe depends in part upon the 
terms of the contract of insurance, and 
in part upon the question of whether 
Kemper, who was cashier of the bank, 
and was instructed by its board of di- 
rectors to obtain for the bank a policy 
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of burglary insurance to the amount of 
$25,000, was the agent of the bank or 
merely the agent of the insurance com- 
pany. The policy of insurance, after 
stipulating that the National Surety 
Company, as insurer, does hereby agree 
to indemnify the bank for all loss of 
money and securities from within any 
safe or vault to which insurance under 
this policy applies, caused by the fe- 
lonious abstraction of the same during 
the day or night by any person or per- 
sons after forcible entry by such person 
or persons or any accomplice thereof 
into the safe or vault while duly closed 
and locked, located in the banking room 
described in the schedule, and herein- 
after called the premises, or while lo- 
cated elsewhere after removal from 
within the premises by thieves or rob- 
bers or their accomplices, further pro- 
vides that, in the event that the said 
safe or safes or vault are not locked by 
time lock, the company shall not be 
liable for loss of said money, and se- 
curities feloniously abstracted there- 
from, unless said forcible entry is made 
therein by the use of tools, explosives, 
chemicals, or electricity directly there- 
upon. Another provision of the insur- 
ance contract reads: 


“For all loss by damage to said 
money and securities, and to said safe or 
safes or vault, described in said 
schedule, or to the premises, or to the 
office furniture and fixtures therein, 
caused by such persons while making or 
attempting to make such entry into said 
premises, vault, safe or safes. The 
foregoing general agreement are made 
subject to the following special agree- 
ments, which shall be construed as con- 
ditions precedent to any recovery here- 
under.” 


One of the special agreements re- 
ferred to is section 10 on the back of 
the policy, which reads: 


“Ten per cent. and no more of the 
amount of insurance attaching specif- 
ically on contents of any safe containing 
an inner steel burglar proof chest shall 
automatically apply, if the safe is 
burglar proof, on money and securities 
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in said safe outside of its inner chest, 
and if the safe is fireproof only then 
said 10 per cent. and no more shall 
apply on securities, silver and sub- 
sidiary coin in the said safe outside of 
its inner chest.” 


We are constrained to the view, all 
the evidence considered, that Kemper 
was the agent of both the insurance 
company and the bank in the matter of 
obtaining the policy of insurance. The 
bank took the matter up with Kemper 
before he applied for the policy and en- 
gaged him on behalf of the bank to ob- 
tain a policy of $25,000 for the bank 
against loss through burglary. The of- 
ficers of the bank say that they in- 
structed Kemper to obtain the insur- 
ance, and he did so at their suggestion, 
and, after obtaining the policy, he 
brought it into a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the bank, and told them that 
the policy was the kind they had ap- 
plied for, and gave them all the pro- 
tection they sought, and recommended 
that they accept the policy, which was 
done by the board of directors. The 
insurance company received the pre- 
At the same time he was acting 
as agent for the insurance company 
with the knowledge of the said in- 
surance company that he was cashier 
and agent for the bank. The bank 
knew that Kemper was the agent of 
the insurance company, and had been 
such for a number cf years. Where one 
party engages an agent, knowing he is 
the agent of the other party, the agent 
then becomes the representative of both 
parties. Bank of Glasco v. Springfield 
Insurance Co., 5 Kan. App. 388, 49 
Pac. 329; 2 Corpus Juris, pp. 712 and 
713; MecDoel v. Ohio Improvement & 
Contract Co., Assignee, 36 S. W. 175, 
18 Ky. Law Rep. 294; R. H. Wildber- 
ger v. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 72 
Miss. 338, 17 South. 282, 28 L. R. A. 
220, 48 Am. St. Rep. 558; 21 R. C. L. 
p. 829; Whitmarsh v. Conway Fire Ins. 
Co., 16 Gray (Mass.) 359, 77 Am. Dec. 
416. 

It seems clear that Kemper was both 
the agent of the bank and the insurance 
company for the purpose of obtaining 
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the $25,000 policy of burglary insur- 
ance. It follows, therefore, that his 
acts were the acts of the bank as well 
as of the insurance company. He had 
authority to accept from the insurance 
company the character of policy which 
he delivered to the board of directors, 
and which they accepted and approved. 

The policy by its terms limited the 
liability of the insurance company for 
all bonds and securities left on the out- 
side of the screw door safe and stolen 
to 10 per cent. of their actual value. 
This clause of the contract was included 
in its terms at the time the policy was 
delivered to the bank. In fact, the in- 
surance company, through its general 
manager, called attention to the fact in 
letters addressed to Kemper that the 
insurance covered only 10 per cent. of 
the value of the securities left on the 
outside of the screw door safe. There 
could be, and was, no misunderstanding 
about the matter. Kemper, as agent of 
the bank, fully understood all the terms 
and conditions of the policy which he 
applied for and received for the bank 
because the terms had been commented 
upon by the insurance company in let- 
ters addressed to him, and he, in re- 
sponse to such letters, attempted to in- 
duce the insurance company to write a 
policy with a general covering clause 
that would give the bank full protection, 
but, finding that he could not induce the 
company to do this, he accepted a policy 
which he knew well limited the protec- 
tion to bonds and securities outside of 
the screw door safe to only 10 per cent. 
of their value. In accepting the said 
policy, and in inducing the bank to take 
and accept it, Kemper acted as the 
agent of the bank, as well as the agent 
of the insurance company. His know]l- 
edge of the terms of the contract must 
be imputed to the bank and its board of 
directors. 

The judgment entered by the lower 
court is for a sum equal only to that 
which the insurance company offered to 
confess, and was not prejudicially er- 
roneous as to appellant. It must there- 
fore be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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Bank Liablein Drawing Defect- 
ive Mortgage For Client 


Wolf Company v. State Bank Commissioner, 
Supreme Court of Colorado, 208 
Pac. Rep. 462. 


The plaintiff company forwarded ma- 
chinery to an elevator company. The 
bill of lading and a draft for part of 
the purchase price was sent to the de- 
fendant bank. The company also sent 
to the bank, three unsigned notes with 
instructions to deliver the bill of lading 
upon payment of the draft and execu- 
tion of the notes and a mortgage secur- 
ing them. The letter of instructions di- 
rected the bank to have its attorney 
prepare a first mortgage on the mill 
building and machinery, and authorized 
the payment of a fee of $10 for such 
services. Instead of having an attorney 
draw a real estate mortgage, the cashier, 
himself, drew a chattel mortgage in- 
cluding the mill building and the same 
was so defectively executed that it was 
invalid against subsequent incum- 
brances. The elevator company sub- 
sequently became insolvent. It was 
held that the bank was liable in damages 
to the plaintiff for the loss sustained by 
the latter as a result of the improperly 
drawn mortgage papers. 


OPINION 


Action by the Wolf Company against 
the Home State Bank, in which the 
State Bank Commissioner was substi- 
tuted as defendant. Directed verdict 
for defendant, and plaintiff brings er- 
ror. Reversed and remanded. 

DENISON, J. The Home State 
sank was defendant below, and a ver- 
dict was directed in its favor. The 
Wolf Company, plaintiff below, brings 
error. 

The essential facts are as follows: 


The Wolf Company shipped machin- 
ery to the Farmers’ Mill & Elevator 
Company, and mailed the bill of lading 
to the defendant bank, with a sight 
draft for $1,367.90 and three unsigned 
notes for $980.10 each, with instruc- 
ions to deliver the bill of lading on 
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payment of the draft, execution of the 
notes and a mortgage securing them. 
The letter of instructions contained the 
following: 

* * * “The notes to be secured by a 
first mortgage on the mill building and 
machinery, including the machinery 
furnished by our company. * * * Will 
you kindly have your attorney arrange 
the mortgage papers, being careful to 
see that we are furnished with a first 
mortgage on the mill building and the 
machinery, including the machinery fur- 
nished by our company. * * * For 
your information will state that the 
usual charge made by banks for similar 
service is $10, which amount you may 
deduct from the amount of our draft, 
remitting to us for the balance.” 

There was evidence, which, since the 
verdict was directed, we must take as 
true, that the cashier of the bank did 
not employ an attorney, but himself 
drew a chattel mortgage, and included 
therein the elevator company’s mill 
building, that he then gave it to the 
secretary and general manager of that 
company for execution and acknowl- 
edgement, but employed no attorney to 
see that this was properly done, and 
did not himself see to it, but accepted it 
without an examination by an attorney. 
The instrument was so improperly 
signed and acknowledged that we held 
it to be void as against subsequent in- 
cumbrances without notice. Best & 
Co. v. Wolf Co., 67 Colo. 42, 185 Pac. 
371. On receipt of this mortgage with 
the signed notes and payment of the 
draft the bill of lading was surrendered, 
the $10 deducted, and the balance re- 
mitted. The elevator company after- 
wards became insolvent, and its prop- 
erty ultimately reached the hands of a 
receiver. 

After reversal and remand of the 
former case the Wolf Company, still 
claiming that its mortgage was valid on 
the ground that Best & Co. had had 
actual notice thereof, compromised for 
$1350 its claim upon the proceeds of the 
mortgaged property, which had in the 
meantime been sold by the receiver, and 
then brought the present suit against the 
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bank for breach of contract in failing to 
obey its instructions. 

The breaches alleged were that de- 
fendant did not have its attorney ar- 
range the mortgage papers, and was not 
careful to see that the plaintiff company 
was furnished with a first mortgage on 
the mill building and machinery, and 
failed and neglected to furnish plaintiff 
with a first mortgage on the mill build- 
ing or a first mortgage on the machin- 
ery. ‘The defenses were, in substance: 
(1) ultra vires; (2) that the instruc- 
tions were substantially followed; (3) 
that the plaintiff company compromised 
its suit against Best & Co. We are 
told by the briefs that upon 1 and 2 
the court was with the plaintiff, but 
upon 3, the facts being undisputed, di- 
rected a verdict for the defendant. 

As to ultra vires, we think the court 
was right. ‘The transaction is a very 
common one in banking, akin to the de- 
posit of an escrow, a bill of lading, or 
some other instrument to be delivered on 
receipt of money and documents “ar- 
ranged” by (i. e., prepared by or under 
the oversight) of an attorney. There 
might be something in this objection if 
the bank itself had been required to 
determine the validity of the mortgage, 
but the instruction was to have an at- 
torney do that. 

As to the second point, we think the 
instructions are plain and unambiguous, 
and were not substantially followed. As 
to the mortgage, they were not followed 
at all. No attorney drew or passed upon 
the validity of the execution of the 
mortgage, and it actually was so insuf- 
ficiently executed and acknowledged as 
to be of no value against subsequent in- 
cumbrances without notice. 
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These considerations answer the third 
point. Since there was a valid contract 
and a breach thereof, the plaintiff was 
entitled to nominal damages at least 
(C. J. 720-727; Hammond v. Solliday, 
8 Colo. 610, 9 Pac. 781); even if not 
more (Allen v. Conrad, 51 Pa. 487, 
490; Swan v. Saddlemire, 8 Wend. 
676). The breach proved was surren- 
der of the bill of lading without getting 
an attorney to oversee the mortgage. 
The mortgage was invalid in its prin- 
cipal purpose, that is, against subse- 
quent innocent claimants, and even if 
Best & Co. had actual notice of the 
mortgage, and so would have been de- 
feated in the former suit, still the con- 
tract was broken; the judgment in that 
case, therefore, was not an essential part 
of plaintiff’s proof of a cause of action, 
but went only to prove the amount of 
damages. The fact, then, that it was 
a compromise judgment had no effect 
on plaintiff’s right to a verdict, but 
only on the amount thereof. It follows 
that the court was wrong in directing 
the verdict. 

We can see nothing in the bank’s 
position that gives it the right of a 
surety. Its liability is not collateral 
to another’s; it merely broke its own 
contract; but, even if the bank were a 
surety, it would have the burden of 
showing it was injured by the compro- 
mise (North Ave. Sav. Bank v. Hayes, 
188 Mass. 135, 74 N. E. 811; Lock 
Haven St. Bank v. Smith, 155 N. Y. 
185, 49 N. E. 680) ; but for all shown in 
the record it may be $1850 better off 
(Lock Haven Bank v. Smith, supra). 

Reversed and remanded. 
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Convention Proves Epoch Maker 


Attendance Shatters all Previous Records. 


Vital Subjects Ably 


Presented by Speakers of International Note 


Our artist’s impression of the Convention Hall just after Mr. McKenna had completed his address 


HE forty-eighth annual conven- 

tion of the American Bankers As- 

sociation held in New York, 
October 2 to 6, was in many respects 
the most successful in the history of the 
association. 

The attendance far surpassed that of 
any previous convention, the total regis- 
tration amounting to 11,503 as against 
1600 the highest previous figure which 
was attained in Chicago in 1909. 

Another feature of this year’s con- 
vention that made it of unusual im- 
portance was the prominence of the 
speakers, and the significance of the 
subjects they presented. 


THE PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT 


The program of entertainment was 
such*that it was impossible for a dele- 
gate or visitor to have a single dull mo- 
ment during his stay in New York. 
Nothing was spared to give the visiting 


bankers the very best that New York 
affords in the way of hospitality and 
good times. 

There were two vital subjects before 
the conyention, one international, the 
other domestic. The first was the prob- 
lem of inter-allied debts and repara- 
tions, the second was the question of 
branch banking. Both were ably and 
thoroughly discussed. The convention 
went on record as being opposed to 
branch banking in any form. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


In regard to the international prob- 
lem, it declared through the Resolution 
Committee that: 

“We believe that the time has come 
for the Government of our country to 
formulate the principles on which it 
will be able to coéperate with the other 
nations and bring about the needed re- 
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JOHN H. PUELICHER 


President American Bankers Association 
president Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee 


habilitation of European countries and 
peace in the world.” 


The convention also urged the Hard- 
ing administration to take into con- 
sideration the advantage of promptly 
making its representative on_ the 
Reparations Commission an official of 
that body, and urged Congress to grant 
the Debt Funding Commission further 
power in order that it may carry on 
more effective negotiations with the 
countries: which now owe us _ about 
$11,000,000,000. 

The par collection of checks also 
came up for discussion, and the commit- 
tee reported ‘that the purpose of the 
l'ederal Reserve Banks in attempting to 
collect checks over the counter was not 
merely for the purpose of collecting the 
checks, but for iritimidating banks and 
forcing them ‘to remit at par. A 
resolution was adopted endorsing the 


McFadden bill as amended, whict 
makes the charge for collection ot 
checks optional on the part of the bank. 

A resolution on the tariff pointed out 
that the United States cannot get back 
to normal until the nations with which 
we trade can pay us for their imports, 
and that this can only be done by ex- 
ports to us. President Harding was 
urged to use the power granted to him 
in the new tariff law to make such 
changes in the schedules as may be 
necessary. 


BANKERS VOTE CONVENTION MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 


In the opinion of bankers leaving 
New York for their respective homes, 
the convention was most successful in 
crystallizing banking opinion on im- 
portant matters of public interest. 
Vithout question, those who attended 
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THOMAS B. McADAMS 


Retiring president American Bankers Association ; vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond 


the convention will carry home with 
them a clearer understanding of the na- 
tion’s problems, and will thus be in a 
better position to advise their thousands 
of clients. This is especially true in the 
case of the international debts. This 
matter was so ably discussed by such 
prominent men as Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, and Thomas W. Lamont of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., that those who lis- 
tened could not help but come away 
better informed as to the essentials of 
this very vital problem. 

In addition to Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Lamont, important addresses were de- 
livered by the following: Thomas B. 
McAdams, president of the Association ; 
George E. Vincent, president Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Andrew J. Frame, 
chairman of the board Waukesha Na- 
tional Bank, Waukesha, Wis.; Waldo 


Newcomer, president National Ex- 
change Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. 
Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas; 
R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans; Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., managing director War 
Finance Corporation; John McHugh, 
president Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank ; L. F. Loree, president Delaware 
& Hudson Company; Hon. Marshall 
Cousins, Commissioner of Banking of 
the State of Wisconsin; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president Columbia Univer- 
sity ; James S. Alexander, president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, N. Y.; 
Frank A. Munsey, prominent publisher; 
J. Arthur House, president Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland; Alvin 
W. Krech, president Equitable Trust 
Company, New York. 

The question of whether the head- 
quarters of the association should be 
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WALTER W. HEAD 


First vice-president American Bankers Association; 
president Omaha National Bank, Omaha 


moved from New York to Washington, 
which has been hanging fire for some 
time, did not come before the conven- 
tion, as the committee in charge report- 
ed in favor of deferring action until 
next spring. 

Officers elected for the 


new year 


were: President, John H. Puelicher, 
president Marshall & Ilsley Bank of 
Milwaukee; First Vice-President, Wal- 
ter W. Head, president Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb.; Second Vice- 
President, William E. Knox, president 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 


Convention Opposes Branch Banking 


Both Sides of the Debate on This Important Subject 


Fr NHOSE banks in the United States, 
[ inctading the vast majority of the 
state banks and a 
number of the national banks, 
oppose the idea of branc!: banks won a 
victory when they succeeded in having 


considerable 
which 


the convention of the American Bankers 
Association adopt a_ resolution con- 
demning the practice of establishing 
branch offices. 

On no subject of professional interest 
to bankers has so much feeling been 
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FR™ its point of vantage in 
the commercial community 
the large bank is able to ob- 
serve closely the trend of 
business currents. It becomes 
thoroughly familiar with trade 
conditions and is in a position 
to give sound advice and timely 
assistance to its customers. 


T= Bankers Trust Company offers to its custom- 
ers everything in financial facilities that may be 
needed by any business, large or small. It seeks the ac- 
counts of concerns and individuals desiring dependable 
banking service and willing to do their part to make 
their connection here a mutually satisfactory one. 


It places at their disposal the complete machinery of 
modern banking in full operation at its three New York 
offices—the Downtown Office at 16 Wall Street, the 
Fifth Avenue Officeat 42nd Street,and the Fifty-seventh 
Street Office at Madison Avenue—and at its Paris 
Office, which is a strong, fully-equipped American bank 
at the financial center of continental Europe. 


You are invited to consult us about 
what our service may mean to you. 


BANKERS TRUST 
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NEW YORK PARIS 
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WILLIAM E. KNOX 


Second vice-president American Bankers Association; 
president Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


displayed in the last year as upon the 
branch bank issue. Many delegates to 
the convention declared that the desire 
on the part of the small banks of the 
country to settle the matter definitely 
so far as the association is concerned 
was the principal reason for the great 
turnout of bankers at this convention, 
more than double the number who ever 
attended a previous convention. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY CONVENTION 


After months spent in solidifying the 
sentiment of the small banks, a warm 
battle was staged at the convention. 
The following resolution was adopted 
by an overwhelming vote: 

Resolved, by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, That we view with alarm the es- 
tablishment of branch banking in the United 
States and the attempt to permit and legal- 


ize branch banking; that we hereby express 
our disapproval of and opposition to branch 
banking in any form by state or national 
banks in our nation. 

Resolved, That we regard branch banking 
or the establishment of additional offices 
by banks as detrimental to the best interests 
of the people of the United States. Branch 
banking is contrary to public policy, vio- 
lates the basic principles of our Govern- 
ment and concentrates the credits of the 
nations and the power of money in the 
hands of a few. 


DEBATE OPENS DISCUSSION 


Realizing the importance of the ques- 
tion and the general interest in it, the 
convention management allotted one 
hour and fifteen minutes of the Wednes- 
day morning session to a discussion of 
it. The discussion took the form of a 
debate between Andrew J. Frame, 
chairman of the board of the Waukesha 
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in New York 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION SEPTEMBER 15, 1922 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Loans and Discounts.$225,452,494.70 | Capital Paid up $25,000,000.00 
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and unsecured .... 3,629.47 | Surplus 
United States Securi- 
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Other Bonds and Se- 
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Stock of Federal Re- 
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= . rae nat Reserved for Interest, 
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National Bank, Waukesha, Wis., and 
Waldo Newcomer, president of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Frame opposed the branch bank 
idea and Mr. Newcomer defended the 


ANDREW J. FRAME 


Chairman of the board Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


establishment of branches by national 


banks. The subject of the debate was: 

“Shall national banks be prevented 
from establishing branches within their 
home cities where the privilege is exer- 
cised by state banks?” 

Mr. Frame opposed the establishment 
of branch banks in any form while Mr. 
Newcomer confined his argument to fa- 
voring the establishment of national 
bank branches in cities where the head 
office is located, provided that state 
banks already are exercising the priv- 
ilege. 

Each speaker was allotted fifteen 
minutes and at the conclusion of their 
argument several others spoke from 
platform and floor for five minutes each. 
And at the conclusion of the speaking, 
the convention adopted the resolution 
quoted above placing the association on 
record for a second time as opposed to 


779 


branch banking in the United States. 
The previous occasion had been at the 
Kansas City convention in 1916. 

Opponents of branch banking among 
state bankers admitted freely that in 
some states, notably in California, the 
national banks are placed at a great dis- 
advantage through their inability to 
establish branch offices in competition 
with state chartered institutions. State 
institutions there may establish branches 
anywhere in the state, not alone in the 
head office city. In situations such as 
that, the national bank is admitted to 
have a logical complaint. 

But opponents of branch banks op- 
posed it in the case of state as well as 


_ 


WALDO NEWCOMER 
President National Exchange Bank, Baltimore 


national banks. They declared that the 
national banks located in branch bank- 
ing states should bring pressure to bear 
in their state legislatures to correct the 
inequalities under which they suffer 
rather than try to make legal the 
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SIR FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR 


General manager Bank of Montreal, 
Canada 


establishment of branch national banks 
in those states, thus making the evil 
worse. 


FRAME ARGUES AGAINST BRANCH BANKS 


Mr. Frame asserted that the 30,000 
independent banks of the United States 
had done more than to build up the 
country than “all the cream-skimming 
monopolistic banks have done for other 
nations’. He denied that branches 
served the people better or that failures 
and losses to depositors are lessened 
under branch banking. 

Comparing American independent 
banks with the English branch banks, 
he pointed to the Baring and other big 
bank failures in London, and quoted 
statistics to show that the losses in the 
British failures during the panics of 
1866-78 and 1890 alone were $50,000,- 
000 more than the total failures of all 
banks in the United States in the ap- 
proximate period from the Civil War to 
the Spanish-American War. 


MAGAZINE 


SIR JOHN AIRD 


Vice-president and general manager Canadian 
Bank of Commerce 


He declared that this country ought 
to profit by the example of Europe 
where the banking power is held by a 
few banks. He pointed out that in 
England five banks hold most of the 
banking power and that in France and 
in Germany ten banks practically 
dominate. His statement that in Can- 
ada “seventeen banks now skim the 
cream from over 4800 branches, leaving 
only skim milk for the rural and subur- 
ban populations”, was a day later taken 
exception to by Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, general manager of the Bank 
of Montreal, in a short address to the 
convention in which he said that more 
money was distributed in loans in the 
sparsely populated provinces of West- 
ern Canada by the branch banks operat- 
ing there than was taken out in the form 
of deposits. 

Mr. Frame said that the pro-branch 
faction contended that because some of 
the states had granted to state banks, 
largely in cities, the privilege to have 
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FRED N. SHEPHERD 
Executive manager American Bankers Association 


branches, therefore the national banks 
“should have some of the pork’. He 
demanded that Congress should not pass 
special legislation to favor “a few 
monopolists who would drive the wedge 
in further and later Canadianize our 
banking system”. Referring to the 
claim of national bank men that state 
banks with branches were putting them 
out of business, he asked how long it 
would take, if national banks also re- 
ceived branch privileges, for the branch 
bank system to drive the independent 
state and national banks out of business. 


NEWCOMER DEFENDS BRANCH BANKS 


Mr. Newcomer, taking the other side 
in the argument, said that if the conven- 
tion felt that branch banking in any 
form and under any condition was un- 
conservative and bad banking, it should 


not approve of a branch bank main- 
tained by any of its members, “irre- 
spective of what the law will permit”. 
If it did not, he said, then it should 
secure “under conservative and safe 
conditions the right of a national bank 
to establish branches along with those 
of state banks”. He said the question 
had become very acute the last few 
years because of the establishment of 
branches by state banks in all parts of 
the country, “in direct competition with 
the national banks in that same locality 
and with no power on the part of the 
latter to retaliate”. 

“It is self-evident,” he said, “that the 
only solution of the problem which is 
open to any reasonable defense and 
which can commend itself to any fair- 
minded person is such a change of law 
as will permit national banks, at least 
in those states which permit branch 
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for 
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Supplementing the varied facilities of our 
several departments and the long experi- 
ence requisite to the handling of corre- 
spondent accounts, is the distinct personal 
service which is rendered to out-of-town 
Banks and Trust Companies by the ofh- 
cers of this Company. 


Members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation desiring to establish connections 
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for details. 


Interest Credited Each Month on Daily Balances 
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GUY EMERSON 


Executive manager of the convention; vice-president National Bank 
of Commerce in New York 


banking to the state institutions, to es- 
tablish branches within the corporate 
limits of their city. Now, the only pos- 
sible objections that can be urged to 
such a course may be divided into two 
classes: the theoretical objection that 
branch banking is not conservative and 
that proper supervision cannot be kept 
over a banking business spread out 
among various offices and a second ob- 
jection based entirely on a question of 
policy and the fear that however con- 
servative and proper such a course may 
be from the standpoint of good bank- 
ing, it is against public policy in that 
some of the large banks in the chief 
money centers might eventually extend 
over the country to the injury and pos- 
sible extinction of the small privately 
owned banks”. 

Mr. Newcomer declared that the sys- 





tem had worked out efficiently under 
the Federal Reserve act, which gives 
national banks the right to open 
branches in foreign countries. If na- 
tional banks can run branches con- 
servatively in Europe and South Amer- 
ica, he added, they surely can do so in 
their own home cities. To the argument 
that the banks of the great money cen- 
ters establish branches all 
through the land and drive out the 
small, privately owned bank, he replied 
that “such a course is not advocated by 
the National Bank Division nor would 
it have the approval of our best 
financiers and most thoughtful men”. 
“The national banks are asking only 
for the same right that the state banks 
have and are perfectly content to have 
the power confined to the city in which 


would 
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of American Business 


Mmway between the great downtown district of New 

York, with its nation-wide activities in clothing, dry 
goods, food and finance, and the ever growing uptown, 
with its women’s wear, department stores, woolens and silks, 
is Madison Square, the central section of the country’s 
Metropolis. Here the tides of trade and travel ebb and flow. 


At this point stands the Garfield National Bank, offering a 
friendly, interested service to its neighbors and those who 
do business with them. It is not a branch—it has no 
branches—it is headquarters for its clients, a Bank for the 
Builders of Business. 
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they are located. In such cases, if they 
had the power or the desire to drive the 
small bank out of business, they could 
do it without branches. If such a power 
or desire did exist, it is just as likely 
to exist in the minds of the management 
of the large state banks as in those of 
the national banks. Have the state 
banks in this country, with all their 
branches, driven the small banks out of 
existence? They have or they have not. 


If they have not, what possible reason 
is there for assuming that national 
banks would do so? If they have, how 
would the national banks change the 
situation? 

“Tt seems to me that the question nar- 
rows itself down to an extremely simple 
proposition of plain honesty. It is the 
duty of the association to protect the 
interests of all classes of its members 
and it must now face this question.” 


An Argument Against Branch Banking 
By Vernon R. Loucks 


Of the Chicago Bar 


(The argument printed below comprises excerpts only from a pamphlet distributed by anti- 


branch bankers at the convention of the American Bankers Association. 


An attempt has been 


made to limit the discussion as much as possible to the questions of whether branches should be 
permitted in the city where the head office bank is located.——-THE EDITOR. 


away the benefit of having a bank 

under local control to build up local 
industries. Local officers and directors un- 
derstand the needs of a community more 
intimately and can act with greater prompt- 
ness than an agent or a non-resident board 
of directors. The community is built up and 
developed by the making of discreet loans 
to pioneer enterprises and deserving busi- 
ness men and by giving them financial advice 
as well as credit. The board of directors 
of a local bank is made up of men who are 
intimately connected with the business life 
and personnel of the immediate neighbor- 
hood. They form their judgments from 
first-hand information and primary evidence. 
The members of the board of directors and 
officers of a large bank, miles away, are in- 
terested in their own respective enterprises. 
Their natural interest causes them to put 
the funds under their control into channels 
that either directly or indirectly promote 
their associated businesses. Even where 
this is perfectly legitimate, their natural 
preference is to place their money with men 
whom they know personally rather than to 
loan to those about whom they know nothing 
but from hearsay. 

Human interest prompts the local board 
of directors to take care of local industries 
first. Actual and daily contact with the 
various borrowers and thorough knowledge 
of the needs of the community make the 
local board and officers competent to exer- 
cise judgment. They can afford to take 
chances in the matter of new enterprises 


T HE branch banking system takes 


that a long distance board of directors 
would not be justified in —- because the 
latter does not have first-hand information 
as to the borrower, cannot fully appraise the 
situation or appreciate the chances of suc- 
cess of the enterprise. For a foreign board 
of directors adequately to pass upon the 
credits of merchants miles away, whom they 
have never seen and with whose business or 
environment they are not familiar, is about 
as satisfactory as teaching swimming by 
correspondence. 

Emory W. Clark, president of the First 
National Bank of Detroit, has recently 
written a widely published article advocating 
branch banking. Referring to conditions in 
Detroit, he says: 

“The branch, as a rule, makes no loans. 
The branch manager of course has authority 
to make loans up to a certain limit (say 
$500 to $1000) to his own customers, but 
all applications for loans above this limit 
before the officers and directors of the bank. 
These branches are, therefore, in practice 
nothing more than offices for the receipt of 
deposits.” 

The result, under the branch banking sys- 
tem, is that local loans are frequently re- 
fused where they should be made. Local 
enterprises do not receive the financial credit 
which they must have. The entire com- 
munity suffers and the city and surround- 
ing country do not develop as they should. 

An example of what would undoubtedly 
happen in our country is found in the 
record of what has happened where branch 
banking has been permitted. 
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A stormy scene during the branch banking controversy 


In Los Angeles branch banks are scat- 
tered around the city extensively. The Bank 
of California has twenty-six branches in 
Los Angeles. In Cleveland, a city of 
796,000, the Cleveland ‘Trust Company has 
forty-eight branches and is extending them 
through the state, four having been located 
in towns outside of Cleveland. In the city 
of Detroit there are one hundred and ninety- 
one banking places, of which only twenty 
are chartered banks and one hundred and 
seventy-one are branches. In California 
branches have been extended into many 
towns throughout the entire state, as well as 
in other states. 

Most of the advocates of branch banking 
freely admit that the system means the 
elimination of the small bank and the con- 
centration of banking power in the hands of 
the large banks. Their arguments are based 
upon the benefits of such a concentrated 
S\Vsteim. 


The proponents of the system say that 
there is competition even in branch banking. 
While this is true, it is not a healthful com- 
petition. It is a competition only of large 
and powerful banks fighting over the spoils. 
There is no competition between large and 
small banks. 

In his recent article favoring branch 
banking, Mr. Clark asserts that the situa- 
tion in Canada is not comparable to that 
in this country, because here the practice of 
establishing branches would be more limited. 
He says that it might even be restricted to 
the municipality in which the principal of- 
fice of the bank is located, as under the 
present state law in Michigan. After speak- 
ing of the Canadian system, he admits that 
the evils resulting from centralization of 
financial power and credit would give cause 
for alarm, but suggests relief in the fact 
that they want only half a loaf and not a 
whole loaf at this time. 
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But when the very difficult task is ac- 
complished of getting their foot in the door, 
it will be much easier to force it wide open. 
A striking example of this was seen in New 
Jersey in 1913, when a law was passed 
authorizing branch banking within county 
lines. Inspired by their easy success, the 
branch banking advocates at the very next 
session of the legislature made a desperate 
and almost successful attempt to extend 
branches all over the state. When finally 
aroused to what it all really meant, the in- 
dependent banks succeeded in preventing 
branch banking altogether. 

The fact that the death of the inde- 
pendent banks of this country would be 
gradual or by degrees—eliminating them 
from cities first—does not afford much con- 
solation. It is not any easier to take be- 
cause it comes in homeopathic doses at 
first. 

After all, the fundamental function of a 
hank is to accumulate the money of the 
community as deposits, and then place it for 


commercial development in the hands of 
those most able to use it for that purpose. 
Who are the persons to be thus intrusted 
with the further business development of 
this country? The branch banking system 
says that it shall be those who can transmit 
on paper through a branch manager the 
best financial statement. The independent 
banking system says that while that is a 
factor, still it will also consider the energy, 
ability and character of men _ personally 
known to and relied upon by the banker. 
It does not close the avenue of business 
to the ambitious and deserving man who has 
not already made his stake as a basis for 
future credit. The one system tends con- 
stantly toward the greater concentration of 
wealth and of power; the other is an influ- 
ence toward its greater distribution. The 
one is an oligarchy of caste; the other is a 
system of opportunity. The one is stagnant 
and dead; the other is a moving human 
system of progress and of life. 
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A Favorable Opinion on the Branch 
Bank Question 


(Being a newspaper interview with Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 


New York, whose institution operates fifty branches.) 


MUST confess that I was not surprised 
I at the protest of bankers against na- 
tional banks having the right to estab- 
lish branches, as I well remember in the 
spring of 1899 I entertained similar views 
when that grand old banker, the late 


William A. Nash, started to establish 
branches of the Corn Exchange Bank, of 
which he was president, under a new amend- 
ment to the banking laws of the State of 
New York. Part of my personal experience 
might serve as a practical answer to some 
of the theoretical criticisms the branch sys- 
tem is now receiving. 

I was then president of a bank in Long 
Island City, which to my mind was only 
equalled by the Bank of England, and I 
esented the right of a great New York 
bank to come into my territory and compete 
with me, which from my then point of view, 

‘eant the elimination of my bank. I was, 
therefore, bitterly opposed to such a system 
which could do such a great wrong. You 


can imagine my surprise when I was in- 
vited by Mr. Nash to become vice-president 
of this great octopus which was to drive 
every small bank out of their legitimate 
fields. After my talk with the head of this 
supposed octopus, I had a different idea of 
the whole proposition, but I still had my 
doubts of its ultimate success, and it re- 
quired quite a little negotiation before I 
accepted his proposition to absorb my bank 
and myself. 

I must confess at that time I was not big 
enough to see the advantages and possibili- 
ties of such an amalgamation. The first 
two or three years were very difficult years 
of organization and development and we 
realized we had a lot to learn, so I went 
to Europe to learn how to properly operate 
branch banks. I was received by the Eng- 
lish, Scotch and French bankers most 
courteously, and they gave me full informa- 
tion about their respective systems, and 
from that information we devised the sys- 
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tem under 
operated. 

Branch banking is like any other kind of 
banking. It depends on how it is managed. 
Speculative banking always has a disas- 
trous ending wherever it exists, but branch 
banking managed in a conservative way is 
now, in my opinion, the best system of 
banking that can be devised. This opinion 
has been formed from my _ twenty-three 
years’ experience in that class of banking. 

The Corn Exchange Bank had about $10,- 
000,000 deposits and was just about earning 
its dividends when it entered the branch 
banking field in 1899. Its development is a 
matter of history, and I might say eminently 
satisfactory to its stockholders, but it is un- 
necessary to elaborate on it and I only 
mention it to illustrate what branch bank- 
ing, conservatively operated, can do for a 
bank. I wish to say, however, that its 
record shows no branch of this bank has 
been established where it has in any way 
injured a competitor. Wherever a branch 
of our bank has been located where there 
was an existing local bank, it was permitted 
only after careful investigation by the bank- 
ing department as to the need of another 
bank in that community. 

Whenever such a condition existed you 
will find in each case the then existing local 
bank has today increased deposits equal to 
the total of our branch operating in that 
locality. I contend a branch of our bank 
in that locality made a banking center and 
not only stimulated business for itself but 
benefited its competitor. Where in our ex- 
perience another bank has been merged with 
our bank, the improved service of the new 
institution has been appreciated by the peo- 
ple of that community, as in almost every 
case the deposits have increased three to 
four fold. The old officers of the merged 
institution occupy higher and more re- 
munerative positions than they could pos- 
sibly have attained in a smaller institution, 
and their sphere of usefulness and oppor- 
tunity is very much enlarged. These are 
facts which can be easily proved. 

Another fact which seems to me to prove 
the advantages of such a system to the pub- 
lic, is that in many parts of our city there 
was not sufficient available capital for the 
organization of an independent bank, and in 
many such cases we established our branches 
in these localities and the communities de- 
veloped much more rapidly than they would 
have otherwise. 

{ must say I sympathize with the efforts 
of the national banks to persuade Congress 
to amend the National Banking Act, so 
that they can establish branches with the 
view of securing deposits to take the place 
of those lost through the operations of the 


which we have _ successfully 


Federal Reserve system in one of its princi- 
pal objectives to decentralize reserves 
which, judging by results in New York, 
seems to have been eminently successful. 
Conversion into state institutions seems to be 
the procedure they should adopt, but no 
doubt other reasons prevent the adoption 
of such a course. Congress, therefore, should 
give them power to establish branches 
wherever they are willing to risk their capi- 
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tal, but under such proper supervision and 
restrictions by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the banking departments of their 
respective states, so the development of the 
system can only be along conservative lines. 

I want to say to those bank officers who 
are now opposing branch banking and who 
are probably in the same position as I was 
in 1899, that they should not fear compe- 
tition of that kind. It will not be an injury 
in any way to them, their banks or their 
communities. It will be, on the contrary, a 
great developer of all of them and their in- 
terests. 
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Branch Banking in Detroit 


HE ssituation with regard to 

branch banking in Detroit presents 

such a peculiar problem that it is 
thought best to publish in full state- 
ments of the presidents of two of De- 
troit’s national banks. These statements 
bring out the fact that there are 179 
state branch banks operated in the city 
of Detroit alone. As against these 179 
state banking points, there are only 
three national banks, all without 
branches. The competition with which 
the national banks are thus confronted 
constitutes the problem which is touched 

pon below: 


RICHARD P. JOY 
President National Bank of Commerce 
of Detroit 


lwo bills have been recently introduced 
Congress to abolish branch banks. Con- 


gressman Millspaugh of Missouri proposes 
(H. R. 12528) to amend the Federal Reserve 
Act to prohibit the maintenance of branch 
banks by member banks established after 
July 1, 1922, while Senator Capper from 
the same state in conjunction with Congress- 
man Dyer, proposes (H. R. 12414) that no 
national banking association shall maintain 
or operate any branch bank in any state that 
does not by ‘direct legislation authorize 
banks to operate branch banks. 

The question of branch banks is after all 
a local issue. In some states branch banks 
are recognized and permitted to operate by 
“direct legislation”. The banking laws of 
the State of Michigan, however, do not au- 
thorize or even mention branch banks and 
yet there are no less than 179 state branch 
banks operated in the city of Detroit alone. 

Several of the larger state banks in De- 
troit serve the public by maintaining more 
than twenty-five branches each. These 
branch banks are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the city. In a great 
city like Detroit it is inconvenient for cus- 
tomers of a bank to go downtown perhaps 
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six or seven miles to do their banking. 
The present very convenient neighborhood 
branches as shown on the map induce work- 
ing men and women to save their money. 
Branch banks therefore perform a real 
service for the people in the city of Detroit 
and encourage thrift. 

There are today fourteen state banks in 
Detroit maintaining collectively 179 branch 
offices. It is not only more convenient but 
safer for depositors to do their banking 
with one strong bank having a capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of say $8,000,000 
which maintains twenty-five branches for the 
convenience of its patrons, than it would be 
to bank with any one of twenty-five separate 
individual banks, each little bank having its 
own capital, surplus and profits of say 
$350,000. A merchant or manufacturer 
would find it quite impossible to split his 
account into twenty-five parts in order to 
obtain adequate lines of credit from a large 
group of small banks, whereas at the present 
time the large banks of the city are able to 
care for the requirements of large industries 
ind the customer requiring credit is obliged 
to negotiate solely with his own bank. 

The name “branch bank” is a misnomer 


as applied to the outside offices maintained 
by the state banks in the city of Detroit. 
These “branches” do not function as sepa- 
rate banks, being simply additional offices 
maintained within the city limits for the 
convenience of customers. Applications for 
loans are received at the branch banks and 
referred to the officers and directors at the 
main office, where they are either approved 
or declined. Branch banks receive deposits 
and cash checks only and are merely a con- 
venience offered by the parent bank to the 
public. 

Competition between state banks having 
branches and national banks having no 
branches has become so keen in Michigan 
that there are today but three national 
banks in the city of Detroit with its popu- 
lation in excess of one million people. It is 
very apparent that state banks are grad- 
ually superseding national banks largely for 
the reason that Michigan laws are more 
liberal and also the State Banking Depart- 
ment permits the establishment of branches 
for the convenience of the public. State 
banks can grant loans up to 20 per cent. of 
their capital and surplus by a two-third 
vote of their directors, while national banks 
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are restricted to 10 per cent. State banks 
can also invest a very large portion of their 
deposits in mortgage loans, while national 
banks’ privileges are much more restricted. 

Unquestionably sentiment alone and the 
hope that there will be relief in the near 
future is the inducement to many national 
banks to hold their charters. Certainly 
there is no real value in a national bank 
charter in the State of Michigan as com- 
pared with a charter under state laws. At 
the same time, old and well established na- 
tional banks hesitate to give up their char- 
ters in order to convert into state banks. 
If the Government proposes to prohibit na- 
tional banks from establishing branches in 
cities where state banks are permitted to 
operate with branches, there is no alterna- 
tive except for the national banks to with- 
draw from under Federal laws and avail 
themselves of the advantages afforded by 
the banking laws of Michigan. 

There can be little or no objection to per- 
mitting national banks in large cities to 
maintain outside offices or branches, provid- 
ing that the state in which the national bank 


or DetroirT - MICHIGAN 


1922 


does business permits its own state banks 
to maintain branches either by direct legis- 
lation or with the approval of its state bank- 
ing department. All banks must grow in 
service as well as in size in order to keep 
pace with the growth of the nation’s in- 
dustries and commerce. 

The fear of the country banker that the 
city banker will invade his territory with 
a branch bank should be allayed. Congress 
can restrict branch banks to cities having 
a population in excess of say 50,000 and 
limit the extension of branches to within 
the borders of such cities. The country 
banker perhaps deals more largely in per- 
sonality than does the city banker who de- 
mands either adequate collateral or a sat- 
isfactory balance sheet as the basis for ex- 
tending credit. Large and growing indus- 
tries in cities require large and progressive 
banks. If the industrial tree is to bear good 
fruit and grow to the limits set by nature 
the banking and financial roots must also 
develop. To restrict banking developments 
in large cities because the country banker 
fears the extension of branch banking to 
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his territory is perhaps a narrow view. 
These fears can be allayed by proper legis- 
lation. 


EMORY W. CLARK 


President First National Bank 
in Detroit 


In the now prevalent, and somewhat 
virulent, discussion of branches for national 
banks, there are certain fundamentals 
which are occasionally overlooked by some 
of the writers and orators on the subject. 
Is it intended that the national banks shall 
be permitted and encouraged to operate 
branches in the manner in which the Cana- 
dian banks do? Opponents of the proposi- 
tion assume without reservation that this is 
the intention and with this assumption as a 
premise they proceed to construct a very 
convincing argument against the introduc- 
tion of branch banking into our national 
bank system. The evils resulting from cen- 
tralization of financial power and credits are 
enlarged upon and the local banker, in the 
small city, town or village is affrighted with 
the bogy of a gigantic financial octopus that 
will swallow them all, hoof, hair and hide. 
The strangling of local enterprises by this 
foreign monster is portrayed to arouse the 
resentment of the village manufacturer and 
merchant. 

All of which is very alarming, if true. 
But is it true? 

The fact is that branch banking, so called, 
is being conducted today by state banks in a 
manner entirely unobjectionable, and that 
national banks can, if not prevented, do 
the same. The further fact is that the na- 
tional banking system is losing ground by 
not doing this thing which the competitor 
state banks are doing so successfully, in 
many states. 

In his letter to Senator McCormick, 
Comptroller Crissinger refers to the bank 
situation in Detroit as illustrating the dis- 
advantage to which national banks are sub- 
jected where state banks are permitted to 
operate branches. It may help to dissipate 
certain misconceptions if the Detroit situa- 
tion is more perfectly and more generally 
understood. 

The Michigan law (and Michigan banking 
laws are very stringent) permits a state 
bank to maintain branches within the mu- 
nicipality in which its principal office is 
located but not elsewhere. For example, a 
state bank in Detroit can have branches 
within the corporate limits of Detroit but 
cannot have branches in Highland Park, a 
suburb of Detroit, but a separate municipal 
corporation. There is no possibility of a 
state bank in Detroit maintaining branches 
throughout Michigan, in competition with 
local banks. The same restrictions can (and 
would) be imposed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency on national banks. 

\s a matter of fact, the “branch banks” 


So UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y, 
H. C. RICHARD 
President The State Bank, New York 


maintained by the state banks in Detroit 
are nothing more in effect than branch 
“offices”, such as Comptroller Crissinger evi- 
dently contemplated for national banks. 
These branches receive deposits; that is their 
main function. These deposits are chiefly the 
savings deposits of the neighborhood and the 
small checking accounts of the housewife 
and neighborhood storekeeper. The deposi- 
tors are afforded the convenience of a bank 
near their homes and places of business with 
the protection of safety insured by the re- 
sources and management of a large banking 
institution; their funds are invested with 
the same care and experience as the funds 
of the millionaire and the big department 
store, whose deposits are made at the main 
bank downtown. 

For the branch, as a rule, makes no loans. 
The branch manager of course has authority 
to make loans up to a certain limit (say 
$500 to $1000) to his own customers, but all 
applications for loans above this limit go 
before the officers and directors of the bank. 
These “branches” are, therefore, in practice 
nothing more than offices for the receipt of 
deposits; all items are cleared daily through 
the main bank.. The “branches” are, to put 
it differently, little more than conveniences 
for the customers of the bank. It is a sys- 
tem which follows out the modern policy 
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of taking the business to the people, making 
it convenient and simple for them to main- 
tain a bank account. 

This system in Detroit has contributed 
greatly to the upbuilding of savings; there 
is hardly a family which does not have one 
or more accounts with a branch bank in the 
neighborhood. 

Twelve state banks in 
together 174 branches. 

There are two other state banks which 
have no branches; one of these is strictly 
a savings bank and the other is a new 
bank. 

There are six trust companies but these 
companies confine themselves strictly to 
trust business and do not (in fact, under 
the state law cannot) do a banking busi- 
ness, and cannot under the state law have 
branches. 

There are only three national banks in 
Detroit. These three have combined de- 
posits of $141,087,865 as follows: 


Detroit have al- 


Commercial ...... A 106,250,673 


Savings ............. 13,948,775 
due banks .. 19,282,230 
. S. deposits 1,606,187 





The combined deposits of the state banks 
aggregate $362,653,451 as follows: 


Commercial $134,045,871 
Savings . 219,561,811 
Due banks 9,045,769 


The three national banks have $106,250,673 
commercial deposits as contrasted with 
$134,045,871 for all the state banks; and on 
the other hand the state banks have $219,- 
561,811 savings deposits as contrasted with 
$13,948,775 for the national. 

It is apparent from these figures that 
while the state banks in Detroit are com- 
peting successfully with the national banks 
for commercial deposits, the state banks by 
reason of their numerous branches, are se- 
curing the great bulk of the savings de- 
posits. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the national banks in Detroit should regard 
with favor the proposition to open branches 
and are heartily in sympathy with the com- 
mon sense view of the matter which Comp- 
troller Crissinger has taken. 
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Foreign Debts to the Fore at Convention 


Futility of Our Policy of Isolation is Brought Home to 
American Bankers 


HE keen interest displayed at the 
convention by the bankers of the 
country in the able expositions of 
various phases of reparations and inter- 
allied debts, as presented by such men 
as the Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
Thomas Lamont, and Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, bore out the general feeling 
prior to the American Bankers Con- 
vention that these subjects would con- 
stitute a main issue of the meeting. 
American bankers have come to real- 
ize as never before that a policy of iso- 
lation is not compatible with general 
conomic welfare, either national or in- 
‘ernational. 





SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


One of the most significant resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention, calling 
on the Government of the United States. 
to formulate principles on which it will 
be able to coéperate with other nations 
to bring about the needed rehabilitation 
of European countries, and to make its 
representative on the reparations com- 
mission an official of that body, reads as 
follows: 


We call attention again to the serious- 
ness of the foreign situation, especially of 
Europe, which is affecting detrimentally our 
own conditions and preventing even those in- 
dustries in our country which are not de- 
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Vice-president Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 


pendent upon foreign trade from recovering 
fully from the depression which otherwise 
would be rapidly disappearing. 

There is no possibility of a healthy and 
normal situation in this country until the 
nations with whom we trade are able to pay 
us for what they import. As this can be 
done in the main only by the means of 
exports to us, we trust that the President 
will not hesitate to make use of the power 
granted him by the new tariff law to make 
such adjustments in the schedules as may be 
necessary from time to time for a restora- 
tion of our international commerce. 

We believe that the time has come for 
the Government of our country to formulate 
the principles on which it will be able to 
codperate with other nations to bring about 
the needed rehabilitation of European coun- 
tries and peace in the world. 

lo this end we urge the Administration 
to consider the advisability of promptly 
making its representative upon the Repara- 
ion Commission -an official of that body; 
e also recommend to Congress that there 
e granted to the Debt Funding Commission 
uch further powers as will enable it to 





negotiate more effectively with the foreign 
nations now debtors of the United States. 


It is coming to be recognized by many 
that in no case, save that of England, is 
there any present assurance that the 
debtor nations of the world can pay 
their creditors the full amount of their 
indebtedness as it now stands; that 
these debts are in need of some adjust- 
ment; and that such adjustment is in 
large measure dependent upon an agree- 
ment with reference to reparations pay- 
ments. 

England and France have, to date, 
failed to arrive at any clear agreement 
as to Germany’s capacity to pay repara- 
tions. However, as Thomas Lamont of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., said in his address 
to the convention: 


While no reparations adjustment has yet 
been reached, nevertheless public opinion on 
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the other side has now advanced to a state 
where, when the reparations question comes 
up again next November, it ought not to be 
impossible to settle. 


THE FRENCH ATTITUDE 


Concerning the French attitude Mr. 
Lamont said: 


In France, as I have talked there with 
many classes of representative Frenchmen, 
there has come to be the same recognition 
of the fact that Germany cannot pay the 
huge totals set forth. The French Govern- 
ment, however, has, not unnaturally, taken 
the position that it could make no official 
acknowledgment of such a general fact until 
such time as a possible settlement was 
offered. 

The French thesis is that if Germany can- 
not pay what she has promised to pay, let 
her come forward and state just why she 
cannot, and what and when she can pay. 
Up to date the French declare they have not 
received any clear-cut proposition from Ger- 
many covering these points. They say that 
when they receive such a proposition, they 
will be prepared to act. I bring out this 
point of view, because I feel that while to 
many there may have appeared to be some- 
thing “hard-boiled” in the French attitude, 
it is only fair to analyze that attitude and 
see what it really is. 


Mr. Lamont does not feel that the one 
essential to the settlement of Europe is 
the German Reparations question, in- 
asmuch as he feels that this question has 
now reached a point where settlement is 
possible. He said that: 


I agree that this has been, and is, a ques- 
tion of great importance, but it seems to me 
that it has now become secondary to the 
general one of interallied debts. Of course, 
in a way of speaking, it is simply a part 
of the latter question, because Germany’s 
indebtedness to the Allies is international 
in character. 


WHEN DEBT WAS CONTRACTED 


Relative to the contraction of the debt 
owing to America, Mr. Lamont said: 


There is another phase for us to study, 
which has practicality in it and also some 
‘entiment. It is based on the following fact, 
namely, that about one-half of the total in- 
debtedness due America was contracted be- 
ween April 4, 1917 (when Congress de- 
lared war against Germany), and the date 
. year later when the American army for 
he first time got its soldiers into the 
renches in any considerable number. Can 
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it not, with much reason, be argued that 
whereas during this period of one year we 
were wholly unable to furnish soldiers to 
fight our battles for us, at least we were able 
to furnish arms and munitions! 

We did furnish these, but not as a free 
contribution to the war, for during that 
period the Allies were purchasing these com- 
modities in America and were paying for 
them by contracting the debts just described. 
Ought, therefore, any part of this first half 
of the debt be canceled by the American 
taxpayers? I do not attempt to answer 
that question, which of course has been 
raised many times heretofore. I simply 
bring it up again and urge you to think 
about it, and if and when you reach a con- 
clusion, express that conclusion out loud. 

One thing is certain, if some one on April 
4, 1917, had been able to give us our choice 
as to whether we should rather give up freely 
and for all time $5,000,000,000 in money or 
give up the lives of several hundred thou- 
sand of our sons, there would have been no 
hesitation as to our choice. Fate, however, 
was the one that determined that choice. It 
determined that Great Britain and France 
should give up the lives during that first 
year, and that we should furnish, not our 
blood but our money; taking, in place of it, 
the promises to pay of our Allies. No other 
policy at the time could have been followed, 
I grant you, but now that the war is be- 
hind us and we can take a long look back, 
is it wise for us, is it just, is it generous to 
make some composition of this matter? 
What is your opinion? 


AMERICA AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


In conclusion, concerning America’s 
responsibility and future attitude in 
world affairs, Mr. Lamont said: 


Finally, do not forget that, as these na- 
tions of Europe face great dangers, America 
too is facing a crisis, though of a different 
order. We have gained great power. With 
the power goes weighty responsibility. Have 
we discharged it? For the period of the 
world war, my answer is yes, a thousandfold 
yes. For the period since the Armistice, can 
any one of us search his heart and answer, 
yes? We have, it is true, offered criticism 
to the nations of Europe. We have shouted 
advice across to them. But we have been 
timid and fearful of petty entanglement. 
Now we have, it AM seem, come to the 
parting of the ways. Shall we meet the 
responsibility that has come with our power 
—or shall we fail? Shall you and I give our 
mind, our understanding and our sympathy 
to these problems or shall we stand aside 
and add to our national stock of gold? 
Shall we urge upon our National Govern- 
ment active codjperation in the counsels of 
the Mother Country and of the Old World? 
Or shall we keep silent? 
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Mr. McKenna, whose address to the 
convention on reparations and interna- 
tional debts appears on other pages of 
this issue of THe Bankers MaGazine, 
spoke purely from a standpoint of per- 
sonal opinion, and confined his atten- 
tion strictly to the economic aspect of 
these matters. 

The thought uppermost in his mind 
was that, exclusive of England, who is 
both a debtor and a creditor nation, and 
who can and will meet her obligation in 
full, none of the debtor nations of Eu- 
rope are in a position to meet their debts 
at the figures at present established. 

The chief point to consider, in Mr. 
McKenna’s opinion, is not so much the 
debtor’s willingness to pay, (although 
this by no means is minimized), as it is 
one of his capacity to pay, and to pay 
without undue detriment to interna- 
tional economic stability. 

Mr. McKenna says: 


What we have to investigate is not Ger- 
many’s capacity to produce wealth, but her 
capacity to pay foreign debt. 

I cannot help thinking that we have here 
the source of the error into which the Ver- 
sailles experts seem to have fallen. Nobody 
has ever doubted Germany’s immense power 
to produce, but production by itself is not 
enough. She must find a market for her 
exports, and the problem thus becomes one 
of determining the possible extension of 
German export trade. Nor is this the end. 
We must remember that an increase in her 
exports will only provide funds for repara- 
tion if there is no corresponding increase 
in imports. Payment for her indispensable 
imports must be the first charge upon the 
proceeds of her foreign sales, and it is only 
the balance, the exportable surplus, which is 
available for reparations. 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 


In speaking of a nation’s exportable sur- 
plus we must not forget that other factors 
inay contribute to it besides the balance of 
exports over imports. Interest received from 
foreign investments and payment for exter- 
nal services, such as shipping, may be con- 
tributory factors. Before the war Germany 
assessed a very considerable exportable 
surplus derived from all three sources, but 
iainly from the interest on her foreign in- 
estments, which were probably worth not 

ss than $5,500,000,000. As regards the 

rplus from the sale of her products and 
iyment for services it is safe to say that it 
ever exceeded $100,000,000 a year. 

But what is her position today? Most 


of her foreign investments have gone. Some 
were sold during the war, others have been 
seized as enemy property by the Govern- 
ments of the allied and associated powers, 
and most of what remains have lost their 
value, as in the case of the Russian invest- 
ments. Her shipping has been largely con- 
fiscated, and she has been deprived of some 
of her most productive areas—Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Sarre Basin and the Polish 
provinces. All the sources whence an ex- 
portable surplus might have been drawn 
have been greatly impaired, if not wholly 
destroyed. At no time was Germany’s ex- 
portable surplus sufficient to enable her to 
make the annual payments demanded under 
the London ultimatum; it is entirely out of 
the question that she could do so today. 





QUESTION CAN BE ANSWERED 


What Germany can pay may not be a 
simple question, but it is a question capable 
of being answered. Unfortunately, the 
answer runs counter to popular hopes, popu- 
lar passions, and, more formidable still, a 
popular sense of natural justice, which pre- 
scribes that the defeated enemy who planned 
the war should make good the damage suf- 
fered by the victors. And so no authoritative 
answer is given while Europe slides into 
ruin. 


In the closing paragraphs of his 
speech Mr. McKenna says: 


The conclusion to which I am driven is 
that Germany can only pay now whatever 
she may have in foreign balances together 
with such amount as she can realize by the 
sale of her remaining foreign securities; 
that this payment is only possible if all 
other demands are postponed for a definite 
period long enough to insure the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark; and that future demands 
at the expiration of this period must be 
limited to the annual amount of Germany’s 
exportable surplus at that time. 


POSTPONEMENT DESIRABLE 


Further, that England has the capacity 
to pay to the United States interest and 
sinking fund on her debt; but that the other 
debtors are none of them in a position to 
meet more than a small part of their ex- 
ternal liabilities, and in the existing con- 
ditions of Europe a definite postponement 
of any payment by them is desirable in the 
interests of all the parties. The actual 
amount which the other debtors could ulti- 
mately pay should, as in the case of Ger- 
many, be ascertained by inquiry into their 
exportable surplus at a full and frank con- 
ference between creditors and debtors. 

I have strictly confined myself to a con- 
sideration of the economic aspect of repara- 
tions and international debts, how they are 
payable, the general capacity of a debtor 











THE RIGHT HON, REGINALD McKENNA 
Chairman London Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited 


“The primary and essential duty of a 
debtor is to discharge his liability 
England has the ability to pay 


can unhesitatingly assert her determina- 
tion to honor her bond in full.” 















































Reginald McKenna 


HE Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, chairman of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank Limited, of London, was Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer in 1915-16. 

He was born in 1863, and received his education at King’s 
College, London, and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he took 
honors in mathematics. He practiced law for several years and 
then entered politics, going to Parliament in 1895. He was ap- 
pointed Financial Secretary of the Treasury in 1905 and in 1907 
entered the cabinet as president of the Board of Education. 

In 1908 he was made First Lord of the Admiralty, and while in 
that post achieved significant success in forwarding plans for na- 
tional defense and naval construction. In 1911, Mr. McKenna 
became Home Secretary and in 1915, he succeeded Lloyd George 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

His administration of this post was characterized by efforts to 
meet the cost of the war as far as possible out of taxation, and to 
avoid unsound expansion of the floating debt—a policy he carried 
perhaps further than any other chancellor. In the two budgets 
he prepared in this office he set up the framework and guiding 
principles for his successors for the drastic and necessary taxa- 
tion demanded by war finances. British war finance during this 
period was rendered particularly difficult by the fact that England 
had to finance not only her home needs, but also foreign pur- 
chases both for herself and her Allies. The United States had not 
yet entered the war and it was Mr. McKenna’s task to provide for 
shipments of gold, negotiate private loans in America and mobilize 
English-owned securities as collateral for foreign credits. 

His handling of these difficult problems won the approval of Sir 
Edward Holden, the aged chairman of the London and Midland 
Bank. The passing of the Asquith Government in 1916 released 
Mr. McKenna from public office and in 1917 he was appointed 
director of the bank at the instance of Sir Edward. 

In his new activity Mr. McKenna worked in close association 
with Sir Edward Holden, who was so greatly impressed with his 
practical business abilities that he expressed a desire that Mr. 
McKenna should ultimately succeed him as head of the bank. 
This wish was fulfilled in 1919 when Sir Edward died and Mr. 
McKenna was elected by the board of directors to the chairman- 
ship. 

The London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited is the largest 
bank in the world, established in 1863, and built up by absorption 
and amalgamation since 1851 of thirty-three separate institutions; 
today the bank has more than 50,000 shareholders, some 1600 
branch offices scattered throughout the United Kingdom, its capital 
paid up and reserve are over $100,000,000 and its deposits above 
$1,500,000,000. 
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country to pay, and the effect of payment. 
If I have become convinced that an attempt 
to enforce payment beyond the debtor’s 
ability is injurious to the international trade 
of the whole world, lowers wages, reduces 
profits and is a direct cause of unemploy- 
ment, the conclusion is founded solely on 
economic grounds and is uninfluenced by any 
political considerations or any regard to 
the moral obligations of the debtors. 

I know very well that there are other con- 
siderations affecting these debts, but these 
are matters of statecraft, to be determined 
by the rulers of the creditor countries ac- 
cording to their view of wise policy, which 
covers many interests besides those of trade 
and finance. The fact that a debtor cannot 
pay does not of itself discharge the obliga- 
tion. The debt may become the subject of 
negotiation and bargain by which, if the 
debtor obtains relief, the creditor may still 
recover some advantage to which he may be 
justly entitled. But I conceive it to be the 
duty of bankers to help, so far as they can, 
in forming a sound public opinion upon the 
financial and commercial aspects of these in- 
ternational debts, and it is in pursuance of 
this duty that I have ventured to make these 
observations today. 

MCADAMS LAMENTS OUR ISOLATION 

Thomas B. McAdams, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in his address before the conven- 
tion urged our participation in the solu- 
tion of the problems confronting the 
world today, and said that isolation 
and selfishness are not true American 
qualities. ‘I do not believe’, added Mr. 
McAdams, “there is anything in the his- 
tory or ideals of our people which can 
justify our failure to help in a situa- 
tion where our counsel and assistance 
are so essential to the restoration of 
world order”. 

Mr. McAdams summed up existing 
conditions in the world, four years after 
the Armistice, “while we stand idly by, 
neither offering assistance nor making 
a suggestion”. England, he said, de- 
spite the suspicion cast upon her mo- 
tives, must be regarded as a stabilizing 
influence “in protecting the wrecks of 
Huropean statehood from further de- 
moralization”. France cannot be blamed 
entirely for refusing “to assent to Ger- 
nany’s reconstructing her world trade 

t the expense of French industry,” 
leclared Mr. McAdams, “but, even so, 
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the allied nations, if they would main- 
tain the civilization for which they 
fought, must throw aside unnecessary 
prejudices and reach an agreement as 
to modifying reparations payments 
which will fairly care for the needs of 
France and at the same time not utterly 
demoralize the industrial life of Ger- 
many”. 


SHOULD CAST ASIDE ALOOFNESS 


After expressing the optimism he felt 
for the success of the November con- 
ference, suggested for discussion of 
world problems, Mr. McAdams said: 


Has not the time arrived for the United 
States to cast aside her policy of aloofness 
and throw herself whole-heartedly into the 
situation, that a cure for social disorder and 
financial demoralization may be specially de- 
vised? We may picture for ourselves all 
the prosperity which is in our grasp today, 
so far as our international situation is con- 
cerned, but we must realize there can be no 
permanency in it unless a sound foundation 
can be laid upon which the structure of 
future international commercial relations 
may be safely built. 


“Considering the case merely from 
the selfish point of view”, said Mr. Mc- 
Adams—the need for world markets 
for excess products of our farms and 
factories—‘‘there must come a realiza- 
tion of the need for our becoming ag- 
gressively active, rather than passively 
submissive. Transcending merely sel- 
fish motives, there comes the distinct 
call for us to use our abundant re- 
sources, the strength of our isolation, 
and our inherent ability to lead and in- 
spire. 

It may be that Europe is not yet ready to 
have us participate or to accept conditions 
which necessarily must be laid down as a 
basis for our codéperation, but even so this 
does not relieve us of the obligation to offer 
to assist and so soon as possible to outline, 
as we see them, the essentials to an ultimate 
solution of the situation. 


These essentials, in the opinion of 
Mr. McAdams, must be the further re- 
duction of armaments, the balancing of 


the French budget, realization by 
France of the unlikelihood of new Ger- 
man military aggression, and the prep- 
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aration by all countries for a readjust- 
ment of reparations and _ inter-allied 
debts “upon a basis which fully recog- 
nizes the rights of the creditor and 
which will relieve the immediate burden 
of the debtor countries”. 


England in discussing her indebtedness, 
should not overlook the some 400,000 square 
miles of new territory she gained through 
the war and it must be remembered that 
America settled upon a basis of receiving 
nothing except the ultimate repayment of 
monies advanced. 

Complicated as the situation appears, it 
should be possible, through making a fair 
analysis of assets and liabilities, to prepare 
: readjusted balance sheet which will prove 
acceptable and furnish a proper starting 
— for the re-awakening of international 
trade. 

Though often deliberate in action, we have 
uever failed to respond and render the maxi- 
mum of service when once convinced of our 
cuty. Such an opportunity is the present 


emergency. ‘The determination of our inter- 
national policy, whatever it may be, should 
be based upon the broadest possible concep- 
tion of service and should not be restricted 
or hampered by party platform or political 
expediency. 


SHOULD STAND BY EUROPE SAYS KRECH 


That we should stand by Europe, and 
play a part in her rehabilitation is the 
belief that Alvin W. Krech, president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, expressed in his address before 
the convention. On this subject Mr. 
Krech said: 


Much gratuitous advice has been given to 
poor Europe. Europe is told to balance her 
budgets, to re-instate the gold standard, or 
failing this to stabilize her currencies; to 
levy higher taxes—in a word, to behave ac- 
cording to the rigid precepts of a conserva- 
tive, political economy. Good, sound, old- 
fashioned economics, but they are the 
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preaching of categorical imperatives about 
as impossible to comply with as the friendly 
advice to a man falling off the Woolworth 
Building, to whom one would say, “Go slow 
my friend, better take your descent in easy 
stages; or, better still, go back to your 
starting place and don’t fall”. 

History, after all, like the experience of 
the individual, is the very best teacher. 

After our Civil War the recovery of the 
Southern States, with their currency wiped 
out, their obligations repudiated, would have 
heen delayed for generations had they not 
been a part of the greatest interstate free 
trade area in the world. Free interchange 
of goods, commodities and service unham- 
pered by artificial barriers was immediately 
resumed. 

I believe and hope that Europe will sooner 
or later profit by this experience in our his- 
tory. It is high time, now that self-deter- 
mination has been at least measurably ac- 
complished—though not in all cases with full 
justice—that the snarling and bickerings 
and quarrels of Europe should cease and be 
replaced by sound principles, mutual under- 
standing and mutual coédperation. It is high 
time that Europe should cease her criticism 
of the aloofness of the United States, and 
that the various nations get together for 
their mutual interests. 

The British review, The Round Table, ob- 
serves that many Americans had felt acutely 
that the United States should take a hand in 
the work of reconstruction, but these Ameri- 
cans had also felt that the greatest necessity 
of all was that the nations of Europe should 
begin to show some kind of European com- 
munity. This is well said. America is very 
little inclined to play a part in the European 
concert, and when she receives the flattering 
invitation of assuming leadership she must 
refuse to accept the baton of a guest con- 
ductor. But America will not withhold her 
codperation from a Europe which shows 
some sense of European community. 


AMERICA HAS REAL INTEREST IN EUROPE 


America has a deep interest in has- 
tening the recovery of Europe, accord- 
ing to the views of John McHugh, 
president of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York, as expressed 
in his address to the Clearing-house 
Section of the association at the con- 
vention. 

Mr. McHugh suggested that concern 
for the fate of nations beyond the At- 


lantic, springing both from self-interest 
and a wish to help humanity and civil- 
ization, might even extend to the can- 
celling of part of the debt to this 
country due from the Allies. Mr. Mc- 
Hugh also took the position that if 
America is blessed with courageous and 
clear-sighted leadership, she is bound 
to go beyond the barrier of isolation, 
admitting, of course, that our own af- 
fairs must come first. The tremendous 
structural and industrial work which 
the United States has been engaged in 
as an absorbing task, was not under- 
taken, in his opinion, solely in relation 
to the domestic markets. Although the 
internal conditions in the United States 
are encouraging and the development of 
the country continues, the speaker de- 
clared that her civilization was closely 
tied with that of other peoples, and that, 
therefore, every effort should be made 
in hastening the speedy recovery of 
Europe. 


TIME FOR POLICY REGARDING DEBTS 


He stated furthermore, that the time 
had come for determining a definite 
policy regarding the Allied debts to the 
Treasury of the United States, which 
now amount to approximately $11,700,- 
000,000, adding accrued interest and 
principal. Mr. McHugh said: 


By dealing in a large-visioned and liberal 
manner with the debts due us, and exercising 
our credit power wisely, we can go a long 
way toward mitigating the circumstances 
which keep Europe in turmoil. If any por- 
tion of the debt be cancelled eventually, a 
direct benefit may result to us, even though, 
at first, it would seem as though American 
tax payers were being penalized for the 
benefit of others. A partial cancellation 
would be a contribution to world stability 
on our part, if it served the purpose of com- 
pelling an adjustment of the difficulties 
which now serve as a curse on Europe. 
Such a cancellation readily could be made 
contingent upon agreements as to the bal- 
ancing of budgets, the curtailment of infla- 
tion, and the elimination of governmental 
waste. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


Association Goes on Record With Regard to Outstanding 
Problems 


American Bankers Association at 
the convention touch upon such 
important matters as government ex- 
penditure, adjustment of the new tariff 
schedules, European aid, labor prob- 
lems and anti-strike action, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
System, currency, clearing-house exam- 
inations, and education. 
The text of the resolutions, which 
embody the platform of the association, 
follows: 


TR inten bet adopted by the 


LEGISLATION 


We continue to urge upon our government 
the elimination of all unnecessary expendi- 
tures in order that taxes weighing heavily 
upon business may be still further reduced. 

We disapprove of the continued attempts 
to establish further government commissions 
which tend more and more to hamper the 
industrial and commercial development of 
the country and in an unnecessary way in- 
crease the cost of doing business. For like 
reasons we recommend the discontinuance of 
such existing commissions as experience may 
prove unnecessary. 

We reiterate our position in regard to tax- 
exempt securities of any type, believing that 
it is highly undesirable that further tax- 
exemption should be authorized by the Fed- 
eral government or any of the political sub- 
divisions of the country. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION 


We call attention again to the seriousness 
of the foreign situation, especially of Eu- 
rope, which is affecting detrimentally our 
own conditions and preventing even those 
industries in our country which are not de- 
pendent upon foreign trade from recovering 
fully from the depression which otherwise 
would be rapidly disappearing. 

There is no possibility of a healthy and 
normal situation in this country until the 
nations with whom we trade are able to 
pay us for what they import. As this can 
be done in the main only by means of ex- 
ports to us, we trust that the President will 
not hesitate to make use of the power 
granted him by the new tariff law to make 
such adjustments in the schedules as may 
be necessary from time to time for a res- 
‘oration of our international commerce. 

We believe that the time has come for the 
rovernment of our country to formulate 


the principles on which it will be able to 
codperate with other nations to bring about 
the needed rehabilitation of European coun- 
tries and peace in the world. 

To this end we urge the Administration 
to consider the advisability of promptly 
making its representative upon the Repara- 
tion Commission, an official of that body; we 
also recommend to Congress that there be 
granted to the Debt Funding Commission 
such further powers as will enable it to 
negotiate more effectively with the foreign 
nations now debtors of the United States. 


LABOR 


We are glad to note an end of the recent 
strikes in fundamental industries, and we 
hope that the period of peace in industrial 
life will be used for the purpose of careful 
investigations to serve as a basis for a per- 
manent method of adjustment of the ques- 
tions arising between employer and worker. 

It is our belief that in those industries 
whose continued operation is essential to the 
wellbeing of the whole people, organized 
strikes should be regarded as against the 
welfare of the state. We make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the right of the worker to 
leave his employment and the attempts made 
by intimidation to compel those employees 
to leave their posts who otherwise would be 
willing to work. 


TRANSPORTATION 


We again urge upon the government and 
the people to support in every way possible 
any measures which tend to improve our 
transportation systems, either on land or on 
sea. We believe that our merchant marine 
should be developed through individual 
initiative and not be placed under govern- 
ment management, and we approve of the 
efforts of the President of the United States 
to bring about such a development as is 
necessary in order that our merchant marine 
may serve our commerce in time of peace 
and be a protection to our country in time 
of war. 

Therefore, we recommend the modification 
of those sections of our shipping laws which 
make it impossible for our ship owners to 
compete on an even basis with ship owners 
of other countries. 


AGRICULTURE 


We are glad to note a steady improve- 
ment in the condition of the farmer, and we 
congratulate the agricultural community 
upon having organizations generally led by 
men who are showing marked breadth of 
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vision and soundness of judgment in respect 
to the problems confronting this most im- 
portant of our industries. 

We can assure the farmers and livestock 
producers of the country that the bankers 
will continue to lend them their best aid in 
the solution of their manifold problems, 
which solution should be sought through 
private enterprise and not through govern- 
ment aid. We, therefore, approve of the 
various endeavors being made by the farm- 
ers themselves to increase the facilities for 
the orderly marketing of their products. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


We disapprove emphatically the attacks 
made upon the Federal Reserve system and 
the members of ihe Federal Reserve Board 
individually. We believe that there is no 
surer way of hindering a return to pros- 
perity than by attempts to undermine our 
banking system, which has proved its value 
through an unprecedented time of stress 
and strain. 


CURRENCY 
We regret to see that some of our people 


have not learned from the experience of 
Russia and the Central Empires of Europe 
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that a sound currency system based upon a 
gold standard is absolutely essential, not 
merely for the orderly conduct of the busi- 
ness of the country, but even for the main- 
tenance of civilized life. 


CLEARING HOUSE EXAMINATIONS 


We recognize the importance to sound 
banking of examinations conducted under 
the auspices of the clearing-house associa- 
tions of the country, and we recommend 
the extension of this system of examina- 
tions to all communities of sufficient size. 


EDUCATION 


We pledge our support to the incoming 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in the campaign to teach sound 
thinking along economic lines. We regard 
such education as necessary for the safety 
of our great democracy. We believe that 
the universities, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions of this country should 
coéperate to further this work. 

We recognize the splendid educational ac- 
complishments of the American Institute of 
Banking and we recommend its future pos- 
sibilities to the active and intelligent interest 
of the members of this association. 


Clearing House Section Meeting 


Loree Speaks on Restraint of Labor—Ringold Advocates 
Examiner System 


T the meeting of the Clearing- 

A house Section of the American 

Bankers Association, L. F. 

Loree, addressed the section on the sub- 
ject of “Labor Unions”. 

Mr. Loree declared that the time had 
come to put restraints on organized 
labor if freedom and equality of op- 
portunity were to be maintained in this 
country. 

He advocated legislation to enable the 
state to supervise every vote for strike 
or lockout, saying that such a step 
would “insure a secret ballot, free from 
intimidation or misrepresentation, and 
ity honest count,” and would rescue the 
American workman from the tyranny 
of “labor professionally organized— 
Where the great mass responds to pres- 


sure from above, exploiting and being 
exploited for the benefit of its rulers”. 

For the protection of the country, its 
workmen and its employers, its con- 
sumers and its producers, laws should 
be enacted, said Mr. Loree, outlining 
them as follows: 


1. To provide that voluntary associations 
of seven or more members may sue or be 
sued. 

2. To make the records and accounts of 
such associations subject to public authority, 
and to make political use of union funds a 
criminal offense. 

3. To give state authorities better facili- 
ties for labor dispute investigation through 
the power to subpoena witnesses; also to 
make available to the public full reports of 
such investigations; then to compel fourteen 
days’ notice of intention to strike or lock- 
out. 
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John R. Washburn, retiring president 
of the Clearing-house Section outlined 
briefly the history of the clearing-house 
in his address, emphasized its advan- 
tages and told of the accomplishments 
of the last year. 


WASHBURN OUTLINES SECTION HISTORY 


The system was adopted in New 
York, he said, sixty-nine years ago al- 
though it had been in successful opera- 





JOHN R. WASHBURN 
Retiring president Clearing-house Section 


tion in London since the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The creation 
of the Clearing-house Section of the 
Association in 1906 was a most import- 
ant development, he said. 

The section had advocated unceas- 
ingly the adoption of the examiner sys- 
tem by the larger clearing-houses, said 
Mr. Washburn, and would continue to 
do so, its efficiency having been demon- 
strated in the cities where it was in 
use. The examination by a Clearing- 
house examiner, he pointed out, was not 
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merely a verification of a bank’s assets 
and liabilities but a careful scrutiny of 
the operation of every department. 

Eight additional cities had put the 
system into effect during the year, said 
Mr. Washburn, making a total of thirty- 
one. Since October 1, 1921, he reported 
the Section had been instrumental in 
increasing the number of clearing-house 
associations from 274 to 310, thirty- 
three of the thirty-six new associations 
being active and three, inactive. 

“In a spirit of encouragement let me 
say to you”, said Mr. Washburn, “that 
this year has been the greatest in the 
history of the section and your officers 
and committees believe that many cities, 
large and small are just beginning to 
realize the significance of the Clearing- 
house and the examiner system”. 

Francis Coates, Jr., chairman of the 
executive committee of the Section men- 
tioned the more important activities of 
the Section, including an arrangement 
with all clearing-houses to give total 
clearings to newspapers and financial 
publications requesting them; a plan to 
print district numbers on all checks for 
the convenience of the Federal Reserve 
Banks; extension of County Unit Clear- 
ing-houses ; codperating in the adoption 
of standard sizes of checks and drafts 
and a plan for the adoption of a uniform 
method of calculating interest on de- 
posits. 

Donald A. Mullen, secretary of the 
section, went into more detail in his re- 
port concerning some of the improve- 
ments advocated by the section. A plan 
was in process of formation at present, 
said Mr. Mullen, to adopt, with the 
codperation of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a “no protest” minimum of $20. 


ADVANTAGES OF EXAMINER SYSTEM 


Advantages of the clearing-house 
examiner system were expounded by 
James Ringold in a report on the Clear- 
ing-house Section which he delivered to 
the American Bankers Association in 
general session. He pointed out that 
the Portland, Ore., Clearing-house As- 
sociation, after a lapse of five years, 
had reinstated the examiner system and 
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said, “This, I believe, is the best recom- 
mendation to those cities that are with- 
out it and are contemplating installing 
it during the coming year”. 

Mr. Ringold reported also that, as a 
step toward the examiner system the 
Clearing-house Section had been advo- 
cating to the bankers associations 
throughout the country the bureau of 
credits idea which, he added, had taken 
hold in many cities, was operating suc- 
cessfully and had proved a valuable aid 
to bankers. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were unani- 
mously elected following the report of 
the nominating committee: 

President, Joseph Ringold, Denver; 
vice-president, Francis Coates, Jr., 
Cleveland; members of the executive 
committee, terms expiring in 1925: John 
Downing, Louisville; O. Howard Wolfe, 
Philadelphia; member of the executive 
committee, terms expiring 1923: R. E. 
MacGregor, Minneapolis. 


The State Bank Division Meeting 


Hecht, Mever and Cous'ns Address Division 


T the meeting of the State Bank 

A Division of the American Bank- 

ers Association, the following 
principal addresses were delivered: 


Address of the president—R. S. 
Hecht, president Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans. 

“Financing Agriculture,” — Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., managing director War Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

“Practical Problems of State Bank- 
ing.’—Hon. Marshall Cousins, Com- 
missioner of Banking of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

In his address Mr. Cousins described 
the country banks as powerful indis- 
pensable links in the American financial 
chain. He said: 

I'he last statistics showed 30,499 banks re- 
porting to the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the State Banking Departments. Of the 
banks so reporting, 8,917 were national 
banks and 22,802 were banks chartered by 
the various states, or private institutions 
under supervision of the state banking de- 
partments. 

‘he total deposits carried by the state 
hinking institutions were $23,510,877,185.07, 
ind by the national banks, $15,390,438,000. 
le total resources of the state banking in- 
stiiutions exceeded the total resources of the 
nitional banks by $8,958,151,357.84. The 
co pilation shows the total resources of all 
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banks on March 10, 1922 to have been $48,- 
658,955,357.84. 


Mr. Cousins pleaded for recognition 





























Tue IpeaL Executor 


MONG the several qualifications of the ideal executor, 

the most essential are: the broadest possible expe- 

rience in financial matters, familiarity with fiduciary re- 

quirements, unquestioned responsibility, both as to 

character and resources, and the certainty of being able to 
serve as long as may be necessary. 


Probably there are many today, especially those who 
contemplate making wills, not fully aware of the intimate 
personal interest that a progressive trust company takes in 
all affairs intrusted to it. Furthermore it possesses special 
facilities not available to other trustees; its financial status 
is at all times subject to examination by state officials ; 
and, most significant of all, a trust company is permanent. 


This company, through its modern Trust Department, 
is unusually well equipped to serve individuals and cor- 
porations in all fiduciary capacities. It acts as executor of 
wills, administrator of estates, trustee under wills and 
voluntary trusts, guardian of estates of minors and of 
the insane, conservator of property of aged persons, and 
as custodian of securities of individuals and organizations. 


The Old Colony Trust Company offers with its un- 
surpassed facilities a long and successful experience in 
every field of fiduciary service. 


Further details are given in our booklet ** Concern- 
ing Trusts and Wills,” which we will gladly 
send you upon request. Address Department M 
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EUGENE MEYER, JR. 
Managing director War Finance Corporation 


of the vital role of the small banks in 
business and declared that the ideal 
situation will exist when the state bank- 
ing system and the Federal Banking 
system, “each supreme and useful in 
its own functions, can be made as one 
in matters of mobilization of reserve, 
currency supply and efficient super- 
vision”. He urged laws to bring about 
such a result. 


MEYER REVIEWS SERVICES OF WAR 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., speaking on 
“Financing Agriculture’, reviewed the 
services of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in relieving the distress in the 
agricultural industry by furnishing 
credits to carry the farmers during the 
period of unprecedented low prices for 
their products. He reviewed the entire 
agricultural situation and said that much 
improvement could be brought about by 
teaching the value of gradual marketing 
of agricultural products. He urged 
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R. S. HECHT 
President Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


that the machinery of the Federal Re- 
serve System be developed to the maxi- 
mum and new machinery held to the 
minimum, holding that agriculture is en- 
titled to the best of rediscouni facilities, 
and that it is possible to supply these 
through the Federal Reserve System. 


REPORT OF FARM FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The report of the Farm Finance 
Committee, whose chairman, J. D. 
Phillips ignored his physician’s orders 
in order to complete it for presentation 
to the convention, was read by Mr. Gor- 
don of Missouri, Mr. Phillips being too 
ill to attend the meeting. 

In the report Mr. Phillips told of the 
plan adopted last year at a committee 
meeting in Chicago for the development 
of an ideal banking system in which the 
Federal Land Bank system should be 
expanded with member banks making 
loans and functioning in the way that 
farm loan associations do and of the dif- 
ficulty encountered when enabling legis- 























TRUST BUSINESS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


can be placed in charge 
of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust 
Company with the as- 
surance that it will be 
handled for you in the 
most careful and prof- 
itable manner. Since 
1875 thisCompany has 
been serving in all 
capacities of trust and 
in that time has built 
up a reputation for 
effective, conservative 
handling of business 
for individuals and 
corporations. 





We act as agent, attorney, custodian of property, ex- 
ecutor, and trustee under will and trust agreements. 
We invite individuals and corporations to consult our 
officers about personal or corporate trust business. 
When you are in Boston we invite you to call at our 


offices. 


BosTON SAFE DEposItT 
=> TRUST COMPANY 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 


100 Fran KLIN STREET 


Ct Arch and Devonsuure Streets Boston 6 


We have over 700 trusts aggregating $70,000,000, the re- 


sult of our 45 years’ experience in managing trust business 
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It was said in the 


lation was sought. 
report: 


Your committee made a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and after some investigation dis- 
covered or rather was convinced of what we 
had been told about, that the political self- 
ishness of certain organizations whose exist- 
ence was maintained for political purposes, 
made it impossible for us to get through a 
law of the above described nature, so the 
next thing to do was to get the same results 
if possible in a different way. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
that a sufficient number of Joint Stock Land 
Banks be established and the Federal Farm 
Loan system be so developed as to take care 
of the long time or investment credits of 
the American farmer. 


The War Finance Corporation, it was 
said, should be continued until amend- 
ments were enacted to the Federal Re- 
serve Banking Law enabling Federal 
Reserve Banks to rediscount certain 
kinds of agricultural and cattle paper 
for at least nine months. That was the 
period agreed upon by leaders in the 
banking world, said Mr. Phillips, 
though his own judgment was that the 
time should be twelve months. He ex- 
pressed decided opposition to the es- 
tablishment of an Intermediary Credit 
System as has been attempted in sev- 
eral bills before Congress. 

It was voted that the report be adopt- 
cd as read. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXCHANGE 


Charles de B. Claiborne, chairman of 
the Committee on Exchange, in reading 
the committee’s report said: “The con- 
tention of your committee had been for 
several years that the purpose of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and Boards at 
Washington in attempting to collect 
checks over the counter was not merely 
for the purpose of collecting the checks 
but was absolutely for the purpose of 
intimidating, annoying and forcing that 
bank to remit at par”. 

He declared that there was evidence 
to substantiate his assertions. He said 
further: 
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Your committee is asking for certain legis- 
lation not because we are uneasy as to the 
outcome of the courts, but we feel that if 
we could get the legislature to harmonize 
this entire situation, it would be a big as- 
sistance to the Federal Reserve System. 

Your committee suggests an amendment 
to what is known as the McFadden Bill. 
The McFadden Bill is simply a bill which 
allows the banks to continue the collection of 
checks, but instead of the clause which exists 
in Section 13, which says that no charge 
shall be made against the Federal Reserve, 
we have suggested an amendment which is 
as follows: “Subject to conditions of the 
Federal Reserve Board, any Federal Re- 
serve Bank may collect any check or draft 
by sending it to the bank on which it is 
drawn and may charge to the bank from 
which such check was received, such ex- 
change or remittance charge incurred in the 
collection of such checks.” 

The balance of the amendment is the same 
as the Act. 

We feel that with that it will be optional 
for every bank, member bank or non-mem- 
ber bank, to charge as it sees fit. 

We do not believe that any other solution 
of this problem can be arrived at at the 
moment. We have had discussions with the 
boards, we have appeared before Congress. 
Your committee has had dozens of meetings. 
I have studied this thing in and out for two 
years and I honestly believe that this is the 
only happy solution of this entire matter. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: 
President: H. A. McCauley, president 
Sapulpa State Bank, Sapulpa, Okla.; 
vice-president: J. D. Phillips, president 
Green Valley Bank, Green Valley, IIl.; 
chairman of executive committee: W. C. 
Gordon, president Farmers Savings 
Bank, Marshall, Mo. 

To fill the vacancy for a term of one 
year caused by the elevation of Mr. 
Phillips to the vice-presidency, Guy E. 
Bowerman, of St. Anthony, Idaho. 

For member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for three-year terms to fill the 
vacancies left by those that expire, N. 
S. Calhoun, president Maysville Bank, 
Maysville, Kentucky; W. P. Sherer, 
president Midland Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Uphams Corner, Dorchester 
Fields Corner, Dorchester 


1219 River Street, Hyde Park 


Capital .. 
Surplus... 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Thomas W. Murray, Vice-President . 

Henry E. Bothfeld, Vice-President 

B. Farnham Smith, Vice-President 

A. Francis Hayden, Vice-President and 
Secretary 


UPHAMS CORNER OFFICE 


Lawrence S. Bearse, Asst. Treasurer 
Charles D. M. Bishop, Asst. Treasurer 


FIELDS CORNER OFFICE 


Joseph J. Carson, Asst. Treasurer 


HYDE PARK OFFICE 


Arthur E. Smith, Asst. Treasurer 


CECIL Q. ADAMS 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
JAMES A. BAILEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
ELMER J. BLISS 
EDWIN P. BROWN 
MORGAN BUTLER 
FRED L. CHILDS 
HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM 
WENDELL ENDICOTT 
OLIVER M. FISHER 
WALTER B. HENDERSON 
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MAIN OFFICE, 45 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


BRANCH OFFICES 


115 Summer Street, Boston 


. $2,000,000.00 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER DEPT. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 


DIRECTORS 





1 Belgrade Avenue, Roslindale 
309 Washington Street, Brighton 
136 Brighton Avenue, Allston 


$2,000,000.00 


Clifford B. Whitney, Treasurer 

A. Edward Garland, Assistant Secretary 
Howard Norton, Assistant Secretary 
Thomas F. Megan, Assistant Secretary 
Endicott Marean, Assistant Treasurer 


ROSLINDALE OFFICE 


Richard E. Chapman, Asst. Treasurer 


BRIGHTON OFFICE 
Kenneth E. Downs, Asst. Treasurer 
Walter J. O’Donnell, Asst. Treasurer 


ALLSTON OFFICE 


Donald Kirkpatrick, Asst. Treasurer 


HENRY F. HURLBURT, Jr. 
FREDERICK G. KATZMANN 
WM. J. McGAFFEE 
WILLIAM A. MULLER 
PATRICK A. O°CONNELL 
JAMES J. PHELAN 
NEIL W. RICE 
GARRETT SCHENCK 
AARON L. STRAUSS 
EDMUND H. TALBOT 
LOREN D. TOWLE 
HERBERT F. WINSLOW 
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The Savings Bank Division Meeting 


Division Goes on Record as Opposed to Legislation Looking 
to Guaranty of Bank Deposits 


on record as being opposed to any 

legislation looking to “actual or 
pretended guaranty of bank deposits”. 
The meeting of the division was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 2, Ray- 
mond R. Frazier, president of the sec- 
tion presiding. 

The president in his annual address 
referred to the fact that statistics on 
savings in the United States were usual- 
ly based only on returns from mutual 
savings banks and capitalized savings 
banks which do not accept checking ac- 
counts. Figures based on this method 
of calculation show aggregate savings 
deposits in the United States of less 
than seven billion. When, however, ac- 
count is taken of the thousands of com- 
mercial banks that accept savings de- 
posits, it is found that the aggregate 
amount of savings deposits is over four- 
teen billion dollars. 

He stated that it was the scope of the 
Savings Bank Division to embrace all 
matters relating to institutions receiv- 
ing savings deposits and to render every 
possible service to all who lawfully 
solicit savings accounts. 

Mr. Frazier then referred briefly to 
three methods of encouraging thrift, 
namely by school savings banks, by 
savings bank laws, looking to the proper 
safeguarding of the depositors’ interests, 
and by the encouragement of the ac- 
quisition of homes. Mr. Frazier pointed 
out the wisdom of absolute segregation 
of savings from demand deposits, and 
their investment in high grade securi- 
ties. 

George E. Brock, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, spoke on “Service 
to Depositors”. Alvin P. Howard 
spoke on “School Savings Banking”. 
Jarvis Hicks, secretary and treasurer 
of the Long Island Savings Bank, New 
York, spoke on “Industrial Savings 


To: Savings Bank Division went 


Banking”. Victor A. Lersner, president 
of the Savings Bank Association of 
New York, spoke on “Savings Bank 
Advertising”. Nicholas Murray Butler 





RAYMOND R. FRAZIER 
Retiring president Savings Bank Division 


of Columbia University spoke on 
“Thrift and Thriftlessness”’. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The opposition of bankers to the ex- 
emption from taxation of dividends and 
interest derived from domestic building 
and loan associations was explained in 
the report of Charles H. Deppe, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal legislation. He said 
the bankers have no quarrel with the 
building and loan associations as such 
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New Home 


of the 


Beacon 
Trust 
Company 


Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 





The lower floors and _ base- 
ment to be occupied by the 
Company, with every mod- 
ern banking equipment, to be 
completed in August, 1923. 





A RECORD OF PROGRESS : 


Capital Surplus and Profits Deposits 
January 1, 1905 $400,000.00 $164,710.00 $1,795,937.33 
January 1, 1911 600,000.00 498 ,600.00 9,093 ,040.59 
January 1, 1916 600,000.00 983,844.17 11,847,300.00 
January 1, 1917 600,000.00 1,056,500.00 14,530,240.00 
October 1, 1922 1,000,000.00 1,973,687.89 21,.219,000.00 

Officers 
CHARLES B. JOPP, President 

c. L. BILLMAN, Vice-President FRANK B. LAWLER, Vice-President 
ALFRED 8S. NELSON, Treasurer lL. A. HASKELL, Assistant Treasurer 
Rk. G. SHAW, Jr., Secretary WALLACE H. PRATT, Assistant Treasurer 
JAMES H. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary HENRY H. PIERCE, Assistant Treasurer 
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but contend that it is beyond the prov- 
ince of a government to select one class 
for exemption and deny it to others. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION 


The tendency evidenced in the legis- 
latures of several states to regulate the 
internal government of savings banks 
and to dictate how their assets shall be 
invested, notably as in Massachusetts, 
was characterized as “mischievous” and 
“vicious” in a report by Thomas F. 
Wallace, chairman of the Committee on 
State Legislation. That committee also 
declared itself as unalterably opposed 
to legislation looking to the guaranty of 
bank deposits, adding that eight states 
have guaranty bank deposit laws but 
that the laws have had a stormy career 
in Oklahoma and have been failures in 
North Dakota and Washington. 


COMMITTEE ON SAVINGS 


A plan for promoting savings in the 
public schools by establishment of a 
passbook system was contained in a re- 
port from the Committee on Savings of 
which Alvin P. Howard is chairman. 
That committee also recommended the 
adoption of an industrial savings plan 
by which an employee of a corporation 
could authorize his employer to deduct 
a certain sum from his earnings each 
week to be deposited to his account. 

The Committee on Facilities and 
Service reported that the establishment 
of home service departments in savings 
banks would be premature at this time 
but it favored the establishment of 
branches of institutions for savings 
within the locality of its principal of- 
fice. 


COMMITTEE ON MORTGAGE LOANS 


Larger investments of savings de- 
posits in loans for the building of houses 
was urged by the Committee on Mort- 
gage Loans of which John J. Pulleyn, 
of New York, is chairman. Every bank 
hat receives savings funds was asked 
‘o survey its community and make sure 
hat its depositors are properly provided 
with mortgage loans. 
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The Committee on Liquid Invest- 
ments favored the extension of territory 
in which railroad equipment notes are 
legal investments for savings banks. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING SYSTEM 


The report of Leo Day Woodworth, 
deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association for the third year of the 
School Savings Banking System was 
made to the convention here. 

It shows that 1,271,029 pupils de- 
posited $5,500,000 in school savings ac- 
counts during the year ended June 30 
last. That is an increase of 40 per cent. 
in deposits over the preceding year and 
of 100 per cent. over the year 1919- 
1920. The number of depositors in the 
year 1919-1920 was 462,651 and the 
following year 802,906. 

The average gross deposit for the 
year ended June 30 last decreased from 
$5.17 to $4.35 and the net savings per 
depositor, from $3.01 to $2.48, which 
is attributed in the report to the inclu- 
sion of a larger number of systems 
which either were newly installed or re- 
ported inferior results. 

The total school bank balances as of 
June 30 last were $6,382,542.75. Last 
year at the same time they were $4.,- 
434,875.17 and the year before $3,891,- 
494.88. Interest on pupils accounts 
during 1921-1922 amounted to $121,- 
139, an increase of 50 per cent. over 
last year. Systems were in operation 
during the year ended June 30 last in 
4582 schools as compared with 3316 the 
preceding year. 

The accounting work in connection 
with the school savings systems is 
handled customarily in the bank in- 
stalling the system unless the school 
has a commercial department which 
wishes to handle it. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY DIVISION 


The 
adopted: 


1. RESOLVED: ‘That the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion tenders to the United States Govern- 
ment its full coéperation in the redemption 
and refunding operations incident to the 


following resolutions were 
































































Among New Englana’s Leading Banks 


Capital, Surplus Total 
and Profits “a Resources 
over $5,000,000.00 S_ $45,000,000.00 





a. 


Sse Ds 
ORIGINAL CHARTER 


The Fourth - Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston 


Because of its unquestioned financial strength, modern equipment and 
nearly century's experience in serving banking and business interests, it 
is unusually well fitted to fill your every requirement in all branches of 
domestic and foreign banking. 
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The Oldest National 
Bank in Worcester 





SEND YOUR COLLECTIONS 


To this substantial old institution which confines itself almost 
exclusively to general banking and collection business. 


Courteous, Efficient, Prompt Service 


Mechanics National Bank 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Capital and Surplus, $800,000 Deposits, $10,000,000 


FRANCIS H. DEWEY FREDERIC B. WASHBURN 
Chairman of the Board President 
NELSON C. KEYES SAMUEL A. ELLSWORTH 
Cashier Assistant Cashier 
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War Savings Certificates maturing January 
1, 1923. 

2. Also, BE IT RESOLVED that a 
policy of giving priority to investment of 
savings deposits in real estate mortgage 
loans for homes preferably on an amortiza- 
tion plan be recommended. 

8. RESOLVED: That the promotion and 
extension of School and Industrial Savings 
by banks be endorsed and in the operation 
of such plans the principles recommended by 
the Executive Committee of this Division 
for official A. B. A. school and industrial 
savings systems be approved. 

4. RESOLVED: That the public should 
be warned for investment purposes against 
any class of contract involving the principles 
of lottery and in particular against that 
form of real estate mortgage contract issued 
by what are popularly known in many states 
as “Three and Four Per Cent. Contract 
Loan Companies.” 

5. RESOLVED: That we disapprove of 
any legislation looking to actual or pre- 
tended guaranty of bank deposits because 
it violates the sound and economic principles 
that the competent and good shall not be 
taxed to pay for the inefficient and bad. 

6. Finally, BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
express our appreciation of the ability and 
earnestness displayed by President Ray- 
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mond R. Frazier of Seattle and his asso- 
ciates in the retiring administration, and all 
who contributed in any way to the pleasure 
and profit of those attending this our 
twenty-first annual meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Samuel H. Beach, president 
Rome Savings Bank, Rome, N. Y.; vice- 
president, Chas. H. Deppe, vice-presi- 
dent Union Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; members of executive 
committee for term expiring 1925, 
Thomas F. Wallace, treasurer Mechan- 
ics & Farmers Savings Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; John S. Broeksmit, treas- 
urer Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Il]l.; W. R. Morehouse, vice- 
president Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; member of 
executive committee for term expiring 
1923 to fill vacancy: John H. Dexter, 
president Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The National Bank Division Meeting 


Alexander Discusses Business Outlook 


Division Upholds Branch 


Bank Stand 


National Bank Division at the 

convention, James S. Alexander, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, said in part: 


A DDRESSING the meeting of the 


I believe that there are open to American 
business men two courses. By relying upon 
indications of improvement such as we 
already have had, by developing confidence 
and faith in the future and by bringing 
about certain additional readjustments (of a 
somewhat difficult but possible character). I 
believe that we may, within ourselves, and 
by the help of what foreign trade must come 
to us in any circumstances, advance business 
development in this country and attain a 
moderate prosperity. 

If, however, we content ourselves with a 
modest recovery we shall take a position 
which will constitute a signal retreat from 
the spirit of enterprise that has animated 


this country throughout a hundred years; 
and that has made of America a great pro- 
gressive nation. We Americans, up to the 
last few months, have never been satisfied 
with mediocre results. We have been willing 
to take great risks; and, if necessary to 
suffer great losses; but we have been deter- 
mined to enter upon great undertakings and 
to hope for great accomplishments. 

The second course which I believe to be 
open to American business is a return to 
something approaching the old opportuni- 
ties, the old rate of progress and a real 
prosperity. Never before has there been a 
time in the history of America when she oc- 
cupied such a predominant position in world 
finance, never before has there been a time 
when other countries so urgently needed our 
products. 

But in order to grasp the opportunities 
before us the rest of the world must be 
started upon a normal course. If we Ameri- 
cans are to take advantage of our new posi- 














Worcesters Largest Commercial Bank 











Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Extends Greetings to the Members of 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


RoR 117 years, The Worcester Bank and Trust 
Company has been closely identified with the 
industrial and commercial growth of Massachusetts, 
and today it provides all banking and trust facilities 
for banks, merchants, manufacturers, corporations 
and individuals. 

It would be pleased to handle your business in the 
Heart of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


We invite correspondence 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 
JOHN E. WHITE, President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Secretary 


CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President HARRY H. SIBLEY, Asst. Tr. 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Vice-President CHARLES F. HUNT, Asst. Tr. 
WARREN 8S. SHEPARD, Vice-President BURT W. GREENWOOD, Asst. Tr. 
ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer FREDERICK A. MINOR, Auditor 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, Assistant Trust Officer 


Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


16 Franklin Street 
342-344 Main Street 11 Main Street 
177 Green Street 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Capital Stock $1,500,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,700,000 
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JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce, New York 


tion in world affairs and if we are to have 
conditions in which we can make the most of 
our new international capital position, it is 
essential that we play our part in the read- 
justment of world conditions. 

I believe that the outlook for American 
business, therefore, depends largely upon 
whether American business men are going to 
be contented in playing a relatively smaller 
role than before the war, to restrict their 
international economic relations and to ac- 
cept within a restricted market modest 
profits, or whether they are going to broaden 
their views to the new vision that is de- 
manded by present problems and opportuni- 
ties, and to assume their part in the great 
work of readjustment that is yet to be done. 


BRANCH BANK STAND UPHELD 


Action taken by the American Bank- 
ers Association on the branch bank 
question was upheld by the division. A 
solution which, according to some 
members of the division, tended to nul- 


lify the action of the association, was 
voted down. 

Until the question of branch banks 
was introduced in the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, the subject 
was touched upon only in the address of 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of St. Louis 
and president of the National Bank 
Division. He read the division’s reso- 
lution, adopted in Los Angeles, which 
called upon Congress to amend the Na- 
tional Bank Act so as to permit na- 
tional banks to maintain and operate 
branch banks within the corporate limits 
of cities in which the head offices of 
such banks were located. To disapprove 
of the equalization of what already 
exists would be to depreciate justice. 
If the practice itself be bad, then it is 
universally unsound, but that concep- 











CAPITAL 


$500,000.00 


SURPLUS 


$500,000.00 


UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 


$800,000.00 





HIS BANK solicits local 
and out-of-town accounts 
and will gladly answer by 


interview or correspondence 
any inquiries. 


PROVIDENCE 
tira + NATIONAL 


Oldest 


inflmerica BAN K 


ESTABLISHED 1791 
78 SoutH Main StrREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














1825-1922 





Merchants 


National Bank 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - 1,500,000 
DEPOSITS - - 8,730,000 


HENRY C. W. MOSHER, President 
OTIS N. PIERCE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY W. TABER, Cashier 

JAMES H. COFFIN, Assistant Cashier 


























PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Was established in 1851. Dur- 
ing its career of seventy-one 
years it has safely handled 
business totaling in the hun- 
dred millions. Its deposits 
now exceed $17,200,000 and 
its depositors numbered on 
Sept. 30th, 32,700. These de- 
posits are secured by assets 
at book values $871,000 in 
excess of all liabilities. Many 
millions have been paid in 
dividends, which have for 
many years been at the rate 
of 4 per cent. 


President 
EDWARD ABORN GREENE 


Vice-Presidents 
WEBSTER KNIGHT 
FRANK P. COMSTOCK 
JOHN B. BRANCH 


Directors 


Francis W. Carpenter William P. Chapin 
John K. H. Nightingale Edward B. Hough 
Howard D. Wilcox Arthur W. Claflin 
William H. Thornley Chas. H. Merriman, Jr. 
William Grosvenor Herbert W. Rice 
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tion of its worthiness is not within the 
provisions of the division’s official ex- 
pression. That it be fully considered 
by the association as a practice affect- 
ing all banking is all that this division 
can in justice demand. 

When the Committee on Resolutions 
brought in its report, the preamble to 
Resolution 5 expressed concurrence in 
the action on branch banks taken by 
the association, but Robert J. Maddox 
of the Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., declared the rest of the document 
apparently contradicted the preamble. 
He offered an amendment to widen the 
interpretation of the resolution and to 
express approval of branch banks for 
Federal institutions in cities where state 
banks maintained branches. 

Mr. Maddox’s amendment’ was op- 
posed by Samuel B. Jeffries of the Na- 
tional City Bank of St. Louis, Mo., who 
introduced the anti-branch bank resolu- 
tion at the morning session of the asso- 
ciation. He held that both the resolu- 
tion and the Maddox amendment were 
contrary to the attitude taken by the 
association. Eventually the resolution 
and the amendment were voted down. 

Another resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, said that the production of new 
wealth was the “only permanent basis 
for world recuperation’”’, and went on: 


Resolved that efforts to restore normal in- 
ternational world relationships having thus 
far failed to achieve tangible results, the 
urgency of the situation demands that with 
Governmental sanction the leading business 
brains of America should be joined with 
those of Europe in a conference out of which 
would surely come, at least, the basis for a 
better understanding of the problems in- 
volved and for an early and practical solu- 
tion of these problems. 


In another resolution it was pointed 
out that recent reports showed a wide 
increase in the making and circulation 
of counterfeit money. The resolution 
continued : 


Resolved, that this convention requests 
the Secretary of the Treasury to resume the 
same high quality of materials and of 
mechanical production of paper money that 
obtained before the war, in order to provide 
the largest possible protection against coun- 
terfeiting. 
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Another resolution related to the sav- 
ings departments of national banks and 
said that whereas experience had shown 
that the provisions of the National 
Banking Act were “not only right in 
theory but in practice, as regards the 
investment of national bank funds,” it 
was the sense of the committee that it 
“was neither necessary nor prudent to 





JOHN G. LONSDALE 


Retiring president National Bank Division ; president 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 


make any changes in a provision that 
has proved eminently satisfactory”. 

Proposals to amend Section 5219 of 
the National Bank Act were frowned 
upon by the division in another resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted. The last 
resolution adopted said: 

Resolved that the National Bank Division 
extend to the New York bankers gracious 
appreciation of their fine hospitality and 
assure them that the admiration and regard 
for their, and our, wonderful city has 
renewed and cemented for all time to come. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Waldo Newcomer, president of the 
National Exchange Bank of Baltimore, 
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was elected president of the division. 
Mr. Newcomer has been vice-president 
of this section for the past year. 

Thomas R. Preston, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank of Chicago 
and for the past year chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Bank Division, succeeds to the vice- 
presidency. 


The following members were elected 
to the executive committee: E. P. Pass- 
more, president Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia; A. F. Mitchell, vice- 
president Northern National Bank, 
Toledo; C. W. Carey, president First 
National Bank, Wichita, Kan., E. C. 
Melvin, president Selma National Bank, 
Selma, Ala. 


& 


Trust Company Division Meeting 


Theodore G. Smith Made President—Evans Woollen New 
Vice-President 


HE president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, J. Arthur House, 
in his annual report, dwelt on 

the tremendous increase in the number 
and resources of trust companies. 
“Twenty-six years ago,” he said, 





J. ARTHUR HOUSE 


Retiring president Trust Company Division ; president 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland 


“when the ‘Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association was 
organized, there wefe in the United 
States about 251 trust companies having 
total resources of about $843,718,741. 
Today there are approximately 2500 
trust companies with resources in excess 
of $12,000,000,000, as shown by state- 
ments published on June 30, 1921. Just 
how much property the trust companies 
of the United States hold in their trust 
departments is impossible to state, as 
publication of those figures is not re- 
quired in most states, but undoubtedly 
it is far in excess of the banking re- 
sources, and it is unquestionably a true 
statement that the trust companies of 
the United States hold in their banking 
and trust departments more property 
than any other group of banks in our 
country”. 

In the course of his remarks dealing 
with national conditions, Mr. House de- 
nounced Congress for enacting the bonus 
legislation. 

“It draws attention”, he said, ‘‘to 
the utter disregard of our lawmakers 
to the business side of government. The 
action of President Harding in vetoing 
the bill is to be most highly com- 
mended”. 

Waldron F. Rand, Jr., vice-president 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company 
of Boston, spoke on the “Growing 
Hazards and Liabilities of Conducting a 
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Safe Deposit Business”. Mr. Rand 
called attention to the fact that while 
a bank was not an insurer or guarantor 
of the safety of the contents of its safe 
deposit vaults, the prevailing law of 
the United States was that a bank “is 
required to use that degree of care in 
the safe keeping of the property de- 
posited therein which is demanded from 
a bailee for hire in the keeping of val- 
uable property”. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, offered a resolution opposing a 
suggestion that the offices of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association be moved to 
Washington. By unanimous vote, the 
Trust Company Division put itself on 
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record as being against the change from 
New York to Washington. 

Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, delivered an address on “Keeping 
Faith with Europe”, which is printed 
in this issue of THe Bankers Maca- 
ZINE. 

Theodore G. Smith, vice-president of 
the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York and first vice-president of 
the division, was chosen president of 
the division. Evans Woollen, president 
of the Fletcher Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Ind., who had 
been chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was selected for vice-president. 


Krech Urges Our Aid to Europe 


Says There is No Other Way Out for Either Europe or Ourselves 


the Equitable Trust Company 

of New York, in his address be- 
fore the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association on 
“Keeping Faith with Europe”, said that 
America was ready and eager to help 
Europe stabilize conditions as soon as 
the old countries did their part and 
replaced “the snarling and bickerings 
and quarrels” with “sound principles, 
mutual understanding and mutual co- 
jperation”. He referred to the lesson 
in our own Civil War, when the South 
recovered quickly, after its currency 
had been wiped out, and its obligations 
repudiated, through the fact that it was 
a part of the greatest interstate free 
trade area in the world. “I believe and 
hope,” he said, “that Europe will sooner 
or later profit by this lesson in our his- 
tory. * * * It is high time that Europe 
should cease her criticism of the aloof- 
ness of the United States and that the 
various nations get together for their 
nutual interests. America is very little 


A LVIN W. KRECH, president of 


inclined to play a part in the European 
concert, and when she receives the flat- 
tering invitation of assuming leadership 
she must refuse to accept the baton of 
a guest conductor. But America will 
not withhold her coéperation from a 
Europe that shows some sense of Euro- 
pean community”. 

Mr. Krech continued: 

America, a young creditor nation with 
enormous sums of money flowing back 
to her in the form of interest and sink- 
ing fund payments will necessarily be on 
the lookout for safe and profitable re- 
investment opportunities. The problem of 
finding markets for her exportable surplus 
of goods will be paralleled by a not less vital 
one—the finding of employment for her ex- 
portable surplus of credit. Not in the form 
of gigantic international loans—I must con- 
fess that my imagination stalls when they 
are under discussion—but the future holds 
for the American investor countless attract- 
ive opportunities which, as time goes on, 
he cannot afford to neglect, if once Europe 
gets together on safe, sane and practical 
lines. That such a movement is going on on 
the Continent is without question. There are 
innumerable instances where these silent 
forces—constructive, friendly, coiperative— 
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are actively at work. A loan to Austria 
guaranteed by her former enemies; German 
Treasury Notes assumed by British and 
Dutch banks; a French group and a German 
group coming together in an effort to effec- 
tuate on a practical basis the reparations in 
kind; the Soviet Government recognizing the 
vested rights of a British corporation; 
Austrian banks reéstablishing their branches 
in the succession States; are facts which 
show that Europe is fast coming back to 
her senses. These are not quixotic or fan- 
tastic suggestions. Europe is putting her- 
self in line with them. 

Keep faith with Europe! Surely there is 
no other way out either for Europe or our- 
selves. From the ethical point of view, our 
duty to stand by Europe attains the height 
of a moral law, which we cannot possibly 
escape. I think that it was Plato who said 
that the man who could live alone was either 
a god or a beast and this is as true of na- 
tions as it is of men. From the cultural 
point of view, America refuses to turn her 
back on the nations which have shared with 
her their art and their learning. America’s 
soul, so full still of the poetry, the songs, 
the legends of the old countries, can never 
give up her yearning for the European 
shores. America must keep, will keep faith 
with Europe, but Europe must do her part 
and keep faith with herself. 


FEARS EFFECT OF TARIFF WALL 


Mr. Krech spoke of the attitude of 
some persons in America that nothing 
need worry us in the present European 
situation. With empty kerosene cans 
bearing an American trade-mark scat- 
tered over the plains of Thibet; with 
Calcutta and Paris preferring Los 
Angeles films or Detroit motors; with 
great quantities of gold and agricultural 
products in America, and with wages 
here high as compared with those in 
Europe, there had been statements 
made, he said, that not even a violent 
disruption of our export business could 
affect this nation’s prosperity. 

“A very sweeping and asserting state- 
ment,” declared Mr. Krech, “which 
everything in our national economy dis- 
proves’. He continued: 


The question uppermost in my mind is, 
how long is impoverished Europe going to 
continue to take our goods, keeping in mind 
besides that our impoverished foreign cus- 
tomers will practically be forbidden the ap- 
proach of the American markets by the erec- 
tion of our tariff wall. For the first seven 
months of this year, preceding the erection 
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ALVIN W. KRECH 
President Equitable Trust Company, New York 


of our latest tariff wall, our excess export 
balance had already shrunk from $1,361,000,- 
000 of the previous year, to $455,000,000 (or 
approximately 35 per cent.) the high of our 
excess exports balance being $2,671,000,000 
in the year 1919. 

There is nothing more fatal for any coun- 
try than to have on its hands an unexport- 
able surplus—whether that surplus consists 
of commodities or credits, some of our 
friends to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Surely, on purely practical and _ selfish 
grounds, we are vitally interested in the res- 
toration of European solvency and in the 
maintenance of her capacity to take from 
our abundance. It is our plain duty to ac- 
celerate the process of her rehabilitation. 


WOULD SUSPEND DEBT TEN YEARS 


Two great rocks which barred our 
road, the speaker continued, were repa- 


rations and inter-allied debts. Respect- 
ing reparations, Mr. Krech asserted, 
they touched us but remotely. We asked 
for none and we “got what we asked 


for”. Nor would our cancelling Eu- 
rope’s obligations help any in this mat- 
ter of reparations. 

Regarding the question of cancella- 
tion, Mr. Krech said that the attitude 
of the American people prohibited any 
discussion on this subject just now. He 
said: 


Economically speaking, we are at present 
a very much harassed people. The burden 
of the taxes, the difficulties and hardships 
brought upon us by deflation, make it very 
hard for the people at large to examine so 
important a question in the right spirit. 
Therefore I propose we take a leaf out of 
Secretary Hughes’s book and declare a holi- 
day of ten years for our Continental allies, 
during which time the debt should be con- 
sidered as non-existent. After the ten years 
have elapsed the question of cancellation 
should be taken up again. I believe that 
these ten years of an absolute suspension of 
the effects of the debt would create an at- 
mosphere of judicious aloofness. We should 
then be in a much better mood to approach 
so vast a proposition. 
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Mr. Krech said that Europe had been 
unnecessarily aroused over the action of 
Congress in creating the Foreign Debt 
Commission. 

The bill (creating the commission) is not 


a categorical summons to pay; it is an in- 
vitation to talk matters over. It undoubt- 
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edly serves notice to the allied world that 
our people are not in favor of a cancellation. 
It does not at all warrant the criticism that 
America is an implacable, merciless creditor. 
The solution I have suggested would have 
this advantage over the Funding bill in that 
it takes the question out of the realm of 
politics for a definite period. 


& 


Some Thoughts on the Convention 
By Osborn F. Hevener 


Wasn’r ir O. Henry 
who said that, for New 
Yorkers, the sun rose in 
the East River and set 
in the Hudson? There 
is little doubt that Henry 
Jones of Bucyrus and 


Walt Willever of Lith- 


Bo 
f 


opolis, arriving in New York on the eve 
of the Bankers Convention, fully ex- 
pected to see Old Sol drop his scorch- 


ing self into the tumbling water im- 
mediately to the west of us. Back 
in Bucyrus, Ohio, President Henry 
Jones of the First National had con- 
fided in his cashier that his planned 
trip to New York was more in the way 
of an experiment than anything else. He 
had confessed his interest in tall build- 
ings and first line theaters, but, as he 
had said to his junior officer, people 
were what counted most with him. 
Therefore, if he, Jones, were back « few 
days ahead of time, no questions need 
be asked of him—Jones would not feel 
just like going into every small detail 
of why he didn’t like New Yorkers until 
he had got back into his dear old 
haunts for several days. So back of 
the fact that Henry Jones of Bucyrus 
accomplished no work of consequence 
for one whole dreamy week after re- 
turning from the big doings, lies a 
wealth of thought. And that thought 
is simply this: New York, big and 
brazen as it is, is not unsympathetic 
with .the problems of the out-of-town 
banker; New York, in spite of the mil- 


lions of people who keep it running a 
dizzy pace, can be tender-hearted, and, 
last but not least, New York knows the 
true meaning of the word “hospitality”. 

Speaking of hospitality of course re- 
minds us of the Missouri banker who 
saw only the first eight letters of the 
sign denoting the headquarters of the 
“Hospitality Committee”. He immedi- 
ately inquired of one of the young men 
back of the desk whether many “sick” 
bankers had been taken care of. As it 
happened, there were fewer “sick” 
bankers than predicted. 

Everybody has heard of the country 
bank vice-president who, the first in- 
quirer at the ladies’ information booth 
on the ballroom floor of the Hotel Com- * 


Corner of the Commodore lobby 
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modore, wanted to know where Rocke- 
feller taught his Bible class. We are 
told that many hundreds of such ques- 
tions, calculated to vex the most know- 
ing person, were answered to the entire 
satisfaction of the visitors. 

Going on with the thought that dele- 
gates and guests could not fail to have 
been impressed by the warm reception 
of the New Yorkers, were you one of 
those to see the start of the various bus 
rides to uptown and downtown sections? 
Or, possibly you rode yourself. How 
pleasantly these entertainment features 
were carried out! There were the cour- 
teous ushers assisting passengers to 
their places, there were the bally-hoo 
men in readiness to point out the dif- 
ferent spots of interest as passed and, 
flanking all, was the cordon of picked 
New York bluecoats, whose very pres- 
ence seemed to flash the idea of pleasure 
at being enabled to guide the touring 
guests through crowded thoroughfares. 
Such honor guards were a part of every 
bus ride that left convention headquar- 
ters. A thoughtful act on the part of 
the arrangements committee was the 
stationing of ushers at the exits of 
theaters in which theater parties were 


Banker solving a difficult problem in 
domestic finance 


held. At the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, guests would emerge to see young 
men, wearing badges, signalling with a 
ourteous gesture to waiting busses 
hotel bound. 

Another feature calculated to engen- 
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der favorable comment among the visit- 
ing bankers was the widespread dis- 
tribution of posters bearing the picture 
of the colonial town-crier with his bell 
and bulletin inscribed “Welcome A. B. 
A”. It was to be observed that these 
posters were conspicuously displayed 
from the Battery to the Bronx. They 
seemed to be everywhere. Certainly 
this good work on the part of the con- 
vention managers was not lost upon the 
guests. Strangers, no matter in what 
part of the great city they might be, 
were made to feel that they were cor- 
dially welcome. 


ENORMOUS SCOPE OF CONVENTION 


In point of visitors alone, this forty- 
eighth annual convention was the 
largest ever held. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 11,250 delegates and 
guests were registered by the efficient 
corps organized by Bowen Barker. The 
previous high record attendance was 
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Canadian Banking on 
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JOHN R. LAMB, General Manager 
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The registration room for the first two days of the convention was continuously crowded 
with incoming delegates 


4600 in Chicago in 1909. And, in ratio 
to the greater number of registrants, 
was the scope of the entertainment and 
unusual features provided for the 
delectation of the conventioners. What 
man among the 11,000 was there who 
could not find recreation in such a di- 
versified group of pastimes as golf, boat 
rides, bus rides, historical lectures, 
theater parties, smokers or well- 
arranged dinner dances? And certain 
it is that among the women guests, who 
were largely wives of the delegates, 
there could be no feeling of being slight- 
ed by the arrangements committee. 
There was no lack of entertainment de- 
signed exclusively for their enjoyment. 
The yellow coupon books handed out to 
each woman guest. contained slips ex- 
changeable for admission tickets to a 
fashion show and tea at the Hotel 
Plaza, there was a coupon entitling ad- 
mission to five exclusive women’s clubs, 
also coupons for a theater party to be 
attended by women, an invitation to be 
the guest of various prominent families 
throwing open their homes on Hostess 
Day and a coupon exchangeable for 
cards of introduction which gave the 
women bearers the privilege of playing 
over the handsome private golf course 
located on the beautiful estate of Otto 
H. Kahn at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
island. Bearing in mind this wide 


breadth of entertainment material and 
the huge task of arranging for all of 
it, is it strange that the officials in 
charge of the convention found it 
necessary to begin the arduous work of 
preparation many months in advance of 
the opening date? 

As a member of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, I naturally am now inclined to 
swerve to a praiseworthy line or two 
concerning the smooth-running mechan- 
ics of the convention. Delegates and 
guests were unanimous in praising the 
work of the Registration Committee, in 
the West Ballroom. Here was a gronp 
of hearty workers, majored from lead- 
ing New York banks, and assisted by 
competent stenographers, whose serv- 
ices were offered gratis by a typewriter 
manufacturer. 


PROBLEMS OF REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


This force was confronted with the 
task of registering and providing print- 
ed matter, such as descriptive booklets, 
programs, badges, etc., to a total of 
visitors numbering almost 4000 more in- 
dividuals than anticipated. The work 
of the registration group was made ap- 
preciably easier through the foresight 
of the arrangements committee in at- 
tending to the listing of all the New 
York delegates and guests before the 
actual opening of the sessions. In this 
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way, it was only necessary for out-of- 
town bankers to go to the West Ball- 
room of the Commodore for the purpose 
of registering and receiving their cre- 
dentials. Very shortly however, and de- 
spite the carefully laid scheme, the 
supply of printed matter and badges 
fell far short. The record-breaking 
registration had greatly exceeded the 
expectations of the officials. To Guy 
Emerson, convention manager and to 
Bowen Barker, should go due credit 
for the efficient planning of the work 
of the registrars. 

The quick changing around of the 
ballrooms, necessitated by the widely 
varied program attracted much atten- 
tion. The transformations were iden- 
tical with the kind accomplished on the 
stage. On Thursday evening the con- 
vention guests attended a huge ball, 
which was so extensive as to take in 
the East, West. and Grand Ballrooms, 
where but a few hours before, an ad- 
vertising exhibit, a conventional busi- 
ness office and a meeting hall had oc- 
cupied these respective spaces. 

What a delightful air of merriment 





“Yes, suh, I’m from the South, suh” 


there was among the groups of delegates 
m the main foyer of the ballroom floor! 
Yet what the eye could see represented 
only a tithe of what was going on in 
he way of enjoyment in every nook 





TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
To 


GUY EMERSON 


BY THE MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF 
A. B. A. CONVENTION 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1922 
HARVARD CLUB 


After it was all over the members of the staff of Guy 
Emerson, manager of the convention, gave him a testi- 
monial dinner at the Harvard Club. The above is a 

reproduction of the menu card 


and cranny of the convention halls— 
among the advertising exhibits in the 
East Ballroom, where the Federal Re- 
serve Banks had arranged an informa- 
tive display, including motion picture 
demonstrations of the workings of the 
System; on the mezzanine, overlooking 
the grand lobby, everywhere, in short, 
were to be found bankers, young and 
old, busy at nothing more than garner- 
ing the dividends of pleasure that come 
from good fellowship. 

Conventions come and conventions go 
but few attain the brilliancy of this 
forty-eighth affair. If all were like 
the latest one, there is danger that 
bankers would want several conventions 
a year. Such an anomaly as a staid 
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(Mr. Hill's death occarred in New York City during the convention) 


Committee on Preliminary Plans for the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
American Bankers Association 























Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 


N outstanding committee of bankers and men of affairs to 
make preliminary plans for the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
versary of the American Bankers Association, appointed by 

Thomas B. McAdams, retiring president of the association, is com- 
posed of the following: 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board Irving National Bank, 
New York, head of committee, and the membership includes, 
Myron T. Herrick, American Ambassador to France; Walker Hill, 
executive manager First National Bank, St. Louis; George M. 
Reynolds, chairman of the board Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Logan C. Murray, commercial executive 
Harriman National Bank, New York; Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President McKinley, Point Loma, Cal., and 
E. F. Swinney, president First National Bank, Kansas City. All 
of these men are former presidents of the association, and Logan 
C. Murray was also one of the original organizers. 

The first meeting of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee called 
during the convention of the association in New York, brought to- 
gether from all parts of the country bankers who have been iden- 
tified with the history of the organization since its formation in 
1875. 

Seventeen representative bankers met at Barnum’s Hotel, in 
New York City, May 24, 1875, at the request of James T. Howen- 
stein, of the Valley National Bank of St. Louis. After short 
deliberation a call was prepared for the first convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Saratoga. It was held July 20 to 
22, 1875, and a committee of nine was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws. About 300 bankers attended this first 
convention. Organization was completed the following year, and 
the new mutual benefit association, which now has a membership 
of approximately 23,000, was successfully launched. 

The following were the seventeen bankers who fostered the 
idea of an American Bankers Association: James T. Howenstein, 
Valley National Bank, St. Louis; George F. Baker, cashier First 
National Bank of New York City; Arthur W. Sherman, cashier 
Dry Goods Bank; Edward Skill, cashier Central National Bank; 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., cashier Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank; George W. Perkins, cashier Hanover National Bank; John 
M. Crane, cashier National Shoe and Leather Bank; John S. Har- 
burger, cashier Manhattan Company Bank, all of new York; 
Charles E. Upton, cashier City Bank, Rochester, N. Y.; John S. 
Leake, cashier First National Bank, Saratoga Springs; Amos P. 
Palmer, cashier Albany City National Bank; Royal B. Conant, 
cushier Eliot National Bank of Boston; Morton McMichael, Jr., 
cashier First National Bank of Philadelphia; John D. Scully, 
cashier First National Bank of Pittsburgh; Joshua W. Lockwood, 
cashier National Bank of Virginia; Logan C. Murray, cashier Ken- 
tucky National Bank; Charles C. Cadman, cashier Merchants and 
Manufacturers Bank, Detroit. 
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The Other Fellow’s Viewpoint 


Our dealings with and for customers 
are featured by a constant effort to 
sense their wishes and to anticipate 
their requirements. 


The Omaha National Bank 
Capital and Surplus $2,000,000.00 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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banker bringing up his young son in the 
profession simply that he might attend 
bankers’ conventions might arise. What 
then? 

When all the Henry Joneses return 
to their posts their minds may be full 
of smokers and West Point trips, but 
the balanced ration of pleasure and 
business served by the A. B. A. officials 
should tend to leave the conviction that 


they’ve been greatly benefited by at- 
tending the sessions. There was a time 
when we might have expected the re- 
turning conventioner, asked if he had 
accomplished anything useful, to reply, 
“What, don’t you know this was a con- 
vention” ? 

Not so the forty-eighth. It was more 
than a convention held for convention’s 
sake. Ask Henry Jones, of Bucyrus. 


& 


Even New York Was Shaken 


impression made on New York 

by the convention is supplied in 
the following by Karl K. Kitchen in 
the New York World: 


For the first time in its history New York 
knew it had a convention “in its midst”. 

I refer to the gathering of bankers which 
ended in the small hours of yesterday morn- 
in 


A N interesting commentary on the 


g. 

Hundreds of conventions are held in New 
York every year, but no matter how num- 
erous their delegates they are invariably 
swallowed up in the city’s maw. It’s a 
way New York has. 

But the convention of the American 
Bankers Association was different. It was 
not only seen but heard by every one in 
town. For when “money talks” New York 
sits up and listens. 

New York never had such a gathering of 
“important dough” as _ this convention 
brought to town. That. there were more 
than ten thousand out-of-town registrants 
is not particularly important. But that the 
Clearing-house banks spent a quarter of a 
million to entertain them is. For, with the 
private functions which were given in their 
honor, and what they spent themselves, a 
cool million—although the temperature of 
the money doesn’t make any difference— 
will not cover the cost of the convention. 

Never were out-of-town delegates enter- 
tained as these visiting money-men. Not 
only were there luncheons and dinners ard 
banquets and smokers—and teas for the 
ladies, to which they were invited gratis— 
but there were free bus rides, boat rides 
and even free theater tickets. Even a fashion 
show was staged for them. 

Can you imagine an out-of-town visitor 
asking for two free tickets to the Follies— 
and getting them? But the Entertainment 
Committee of the local bankers bought 


blocks of seats for all the best shows and 
they were passed out on the basis of first 
come, first served. The delegates didn’t 
even have to pay for the stamps on their 
outgoing mail—which shows how New York 


And then there was golf 


does things when its bankers put their minds 
to it. 

Every delegate was called on the tele- 
phone by the local committee every day he 
was in town and asked what could be done 
for his comfort and amusement. Some 
service, I’ll tell the palpitating public. For 
all these “convention refinements” were in 
addition to the attentions of the personal 




















APPRAISALS - REPORTS - INVESTIGATIONS - INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY - NATURAL RESOURCE - MERCANTILE 


More than 20,000 properties in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and the territorial possessions of the United States 
have been appraised by The American Appraisal Com- 
pany. The ectent of this service in each state is indi- 
cated by the map in connection with the following key 

















An appraisal service that extends 
to every state and to every industry 


For more than a quarter of a 
century, American Appraisal 
service has been used by the 
business men of America. 


From the pine forests of the 
Northwest to the cotton dis- 
tricts of the Carolinas, from the 
industrial centers of New Eng- 
land to the oil fields of Texas, 
there are few communities and 
few industries where American 
Appraisals cannot be found. 

In banking rooms in New 
York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, in Montreal and Mexico 
City and London, American 
Appraisals are accepted as evi- 
dence of property values. 


This nation-wide endorse- 
ment is due solely to the definite 
superiority of American Ap- 
praisal service. From the time 
when this company was found- 
ed, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, until today, when 
its staff numbers more than 
800 specialists, it has been 
guided by a single ideal: 


The rendering of the utmost 

in appraisal service. 

In an American Appraisal, 
you are assured absolute prov- 
ability of values and a specific 
adaptation of the reports to 
meet your particular needs. 


The American Appraisal Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Detroit 
Boston Indianapolis 
Buffalo Los Angeles 
Chicago Milwaukee 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 


New Orleans St. Louis 
New York Seattle 
Philadelphia Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Tulsa 

San Francisco Washington 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 


Copyright, 1922, The American Appraisal Company. 
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THE BANKERS 


and business friends of the delegates. Be- 
ing “cash customers,” they were treated as 
such by the officials of their local deposi- 
tories. 

While the most important social function 
of the convention was the grand ball, the 
peak of the entertainment was reached at 
the stag smoker which was held at the 
Hotel Astor on Wednesday night. 

Never was there such a smoker. For the 
entertainment which Chairman George B. 
Mallon provided for the delegates was a 
vaudeville bill of twelve headliners which 
could not have been gathered together in 
any other city in the world. It began with 
Van and Schenck and ended with Gallagher 
and Shean, and between them were sand- 
wiched such stars as Elsie Janis, Will 
Rogers, Blanche Ring, Ann Pennington and 
half a dozen others, including Paul White- 
man’s orchestra. 

Charles Dillingham, who acted as stage 
manager, said the same bill could not be 
put together for less than $30,000 for a 
single performance. And C. D. knows, for 
most of the talent who gave their services 
either work for him or appear in_ his 
theaters. 

Nearly five thousand delegates attended 
the smoker, which, of course, comprised a 
buffet supper and as many long black 
Havanas as the guests could smoke. The 
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And there were theatres too 


jam was so great that the Reception Com- 
mittee, headed by Thomas W. Lamont, was 
swept off the floor, but that didn’t prevent 
every one hailing it as the best event of the 
convention. 

When it comes to “saying it with money,” 
there is no bunch like our bankers—bless 
their bulgy bankrolls. 





Meeting of the Trust Company Division 
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Reports of Committees 


“‘N HAIRMAN M. A. Taylor, made 
the report for the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission. He- reported 

that the commission’s formerly stated 
views on the bonus remained unchanged, 
that it believed all possible relief should 
be extended by the Government to dis- 
abled veterans, but disapproved of the 
distribution of bonuses to all soldiers, 
regardless of their present condition. 

Further adjustment between the cost 
of railroad transportation and other ex- 
penses of production is necessary in the 
opinion of the Commission which ex- 
press the view, “that the present high 
wages of railroad employees must be 
readjusted”. The accompanying re- 
duction in railroad rates, it is said, will 
hasten the arrival of greater business 
activity. 

The Commission advocated the repeal 
of such sections of the shipping laws 
as “make it impossible for American 
ship owners to compete on an equal 
basis with other countries,” and recom- 
mends the development of a comprehen- 
sive transportation system by sea, rail 
and inland waterways. 

Pointing out that the position of the 
United States as a creditor nation will 
make it increasingly necessary for it to 
accept payment to a large extent in 
goods, the Commission suggested that in 
its desire to prevent “dumping” by 
foreign nations, Congress “‘may create 
a situation which ultimately will be con- 
trary to our best interests”. 

It said that the delay in the re- 
habilitation of Europe had made it im- 
possible for our farmers to dispose of 
their products at prices to give them 
adequate return for their labor. 

The commission advocated a consti- 
tutional amendment permitting the taxa- 
tion of securities issued by the Fed- 
eral Government, states, municipalities, 
‘ther political sub-divisions or quasi- 
public corporations. It opposed the 
feature of the present income tax law 
‘xempting from taxation $300 income 
nnaally for moneys deposited in build- 
ing and loan associations, saying this 


6 


law makes it impossible for the banks 
to compete on an even basis with the 
associations. It favored a comprehen- 
sive transportation system, the plan for 
a barge canal connecting the Great 
Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
and a canal connecting the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


The report of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation was made to the convention 
Wednesday by Joseph Hirsch, chair- 
man. The report dwelt on the import- 
ance of the three-cornered alliance of 
which the farmer, the state and the 
banker are members. Measures taken 
both by states and by bankers to aid 
farmers were described in detail. It 
was pointed out that bankers played a 
most important part in the “most sig- 
nificant movement of today in agricul- 
ture” —that looking to better marketing. 
Bankers were making careful studies of 
coéperative marketing associations in 
agricultural districts, it was said, with 
a view to strengthening them. 

It was said that recent figures given 
out, showing a less rapid increase in 
tenant farming in the last decade, than 
in the preceding one, were somewhat 
misleading because, whereas the pro- 
portion of rented farms increased only 
3 per cent. between 1910 and 1920, the 
proportion of leased property values 
and leased acreage increased 11 per 
cent. 

The commission has been active in 
the good roads movement and in encour- 
aging club work among school children 
for the improvement of stock and crops 
as well as for the training involved. 

“There is every sign,” the report 
said, “that the time is ripe for more 
concerted action by bankers’ associations 
and for a widening of the influence of 
this great association”’. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


The fight in Congress over the effort 
by the states to tax national banks at 
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the same rate as state banks was re- 
viewed in a report of the committee on 
state taxation which stated that the issue 
was still undecided but the outlook was 
that the committee would be able to de- 
feat that movement and retain the law 
as at present. 

The Committee on State Legislation 
recommended the enactment of meas- 
ures making the time limit on stock pay- 
ments ninety days as in Oregon; giv- 
ing banks the right to refuse payment 
of checks presented one year after date; 
to safeguard banks against loss by al- 
teration of certified checks and for 
protection of innocent purchasers of 
checks for money lost in gambling. The 
Committee also recommended legisla- 
tion to relieve banks from the burden 
of making inquiry as to the propriety of 
paying checks signed by the officer of 
a corporation and payable to himself. 

The Committee advocated additional 
regulations of building and loan asso- 
ciations so as to prevent their employ- 
ment of professional promoters and or- 
ganizers, to restrict the granting of 
charters in the same manner as for 
banks, to restrict loans on real estate to 
a radius of fifty miles, to insure effec- 
tive supervision and forbid false and 
misleading advertisements in regard to 
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demand accounts and high rates of in- 
terest. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation reported that the 
United States has been suffering from 
“a very serious case of undigested 
prosperity and political and financial 
doctors have been offering nostrums and 
physics and metaphysics in great 
volume. We are passing today in the 
United States,” he said, “more laws 
than are being passed by England, 
France, Germany and Italy combined”. 

The Secretaries Section reported that 
it hoped in the near future to announce 
that the Treasury Department had 
adopted a simplified income tax return 
for banks. 

Robert B. Locke, retiring president 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
delivered its report to the convention. 
In the past year, he said, the member- 
ship had grown from 44,903 to 50,692. 
During the year twenty-two new city 
chapters have been added, making a total 
of 111 chapters. He announced the is- 
suance of 666 standard graduation cer- 
tificates during the year and that ap- 
proximately 22,000 bank men in this 
country were following the institute’s 
educational courses. 


Exhibits at the Convention 


O NE large room to the east of the 
convention hall was used for ex- 
hibits. The Federal Reserve banks 
used about half of the room. Along 
the walls on moveable display boards 
were charts showing the development 
of the Federal Reserve System. Also 
there were large photographs of the 
Federal Reserve Bank buildings, built, 
building or projected. An interesting 
motion picture illustrating the working 
by the system was shown almost con- 
tinuously. The film was projected on a 
glass screen from behind, so that both 


screen and projection machine were in 
front of the spectators. 

An advertising exhibit occupied the 
rest of the room. A considerable num- 
ber of banks had contributed examples 
of their newspaper and follow-up ad- 
vertising. The exhibit illustrated the 
great improvements that have been - 
made recently in bank advertising. 

Following is a list of banks and trust 
companies which had exhibits: 


Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., W. R. Snodgrass—1 panel. 

Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O., 
I. I. Sperling—2 panels. 
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Here is the most sought for model that ever bore 
the Pierce-Arrow name — the Enclosed Drive 
Limousine. Rich and complete i in appointments, 
unapproached 1 in performance, it serves both as a 
chauffeur-driven Limousine and an owner-driven 
Sedan. The change is instantaneously accomplished 
by a completely disappearing French plate glass 
partition. As a Limousine, it affords isolation 
from the chauffeur's compartment; a dictaphone 
provides communication with driver. As a Sedan, 
it offers a companionable arrangement for all 
occupants. The transformation is perfect and 
complete. Narrowed pillars do not obstruct the 
view; clear vision is assured from rear to front. 
Each individual owner selects his own exterior 
finish and upholstery. Pierce-Arrow distributors 
and dealers in most localities are able to make 
fairly prompt deliveries. 


Closed Cars $7000 Open Cars $5250 at Buffalo 
The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 


BurraLto, New York 
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One room was given over to the advertising displays of various banks and a motion 


picture exhibit showing the functions of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., 
Clinton F. Berry—4 panels. 

The Chemical National Bank, New York, 
N. Y., Charles Cason—2 panels. 

Fourth National Bank, Macon, Ga., C. O. 
Carpenter—2 panels. 

Minneapolis ‘Trust Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. B. S. Woodworth—2 panels. 

Illinois ‘Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
F. D. Conner—3 panels. 

Union Trust Company, Chicago, IIL, Paul 
L. Hardesty—5 panels. 

Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal., W. W. 
Douglas—4 panels. 

Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, IL, A. D. Welton—3 panels. 

Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill., A. 1. Rosenthal—2 panels. 

Caldwell & Company, Nashville, 'Tenn., 
J. D. Carter—1 panel. 

Henry C. Quarles & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Anton R. Christensen, Jr.—1 panel. 

First National Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
F. Fuchs—1 panel 

St. Louis Union Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., F. Fuchs—1 panel. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, IIL, 
C. E. Schiffner—5 panels. 

National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
Mo., W. B. Weisenburger—4 panels. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y., Carroll Ragan—4 panels. 

Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., R. P. Hammond—2 panels. 

Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., J. V. Corrigan—3 panels. 





Financial Advertisers Assn. of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wis., R. P. Hammond—l1 panel. 

First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., 
C. W. Hillberg—5 panels. 

The Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., W. E. Brockman—l panel. 
(Exhibit First National Bank and Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Co. together). 

State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Gay- 
lord S. Morse—3 panels. 

Hoagland, Allum & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Robert Gillmore—2 panels. 

American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., 
C. H. Wetterau—1 panel. 

Toronto General Trust Corp., Toronto, 
Canada, John Cowan—4 panels. 

Commerce ‘Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., Fred M. Staker—1 panel. 

National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
Ill., James S. Baley—2 panels. 

National City Company, New York, N. Y., 
Wells M. Sawyer—5 panels. 

Society for Savings, Cleveland, O., H. B. 
Grimm—2 panels. 

Security Trust Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, H. B. Grimm—2 panels. 

The National City Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Miss J. G. Hoagland—2: panels. 

Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Can- 
ada, C. E. Bourne—3 panels. 

Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Fred G. Heuchling—2 panels. 

Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Courts P. Kendall, vice-president—1 panel. 

Equitable Trust Company, New York, N. 
Y., A. DeBebian—5 panels. 
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Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, O., 
Harry J. Plogstedt—1 panel. 

Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sam P. Judd—5 panels. 

Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, Okla., N. 
RK. Graham—2 panels. 

Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. 
I., W. G. Roelker—2 panels. 

Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago, 
Ill., A. T. Huizinga—2 panels. 

Livingston County Trust Company, Gen- 
esee, N. Y., P. L. Euchnert—1 panel. 

Union Trust Company, Cleveland, O., C. 
H. Handerson—4 panels. 

First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Walter Distelhorst—5 panels. 

West Side Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill, Carl L. Jernberg—1 panel. 

First National Bank, Detroit, Michigan, 
Frank J. Campbell—5 panels. 

Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Theis Roberts—1 panel. 

Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Earl R. Obern—2 panels. 

Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., M. F. Gallaghan—4 panels. 

Halsey, Stuart & Company, Chicago, IIL, 
A. E. Bryson—5 panels. 

Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Ethel B. Scully. 

Central National Bank Savings & Trust 
Co., Lleveland, O., Robert J. Izant—3 panels. 

First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., M. 
E. Holderness—3 panels. 

Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis, Minn., H. 
G. Hodapp—5 panels. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., W. D. 
Lampman—4 panels. 

Importers & Traders National Bank, New 
York, N. Y.—2 panels. 

Bank of Manhattan Company, New York, 
N. Y., Edgar M. Engel—2 panels. 

Central Union Trust Company, New York, 
N. Y.—2 panels. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New 
York, N. Y.—2 panels. 

Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., C. B. Royce—2 panels. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y.—2 panels. 

National Bank of Commerce, New York, 
N. Y., R. R. McElvare—2 panels. 

Corn Exchange Bank, New York, N. Y., 
Frederick T. Martin—2 panels. 

Garfield National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
—2 panels. 

Columbia Trust Company, New York, N. 
Y., H. F. Poor—1 panel. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, N. Y., 
Cc. A. Smith—2 panels. 

The Bank of America, New York, N. Y., 
Withers Woolford—2 panels. 

Seaboard National Bank, New York, N. 
Y., Harold G. Anderson—1 panel. 

Fulton Trust Company of New York, New 
York, N. Y., Charles Van Kleeck. 








Bankers ‘Trust Company, New York, N. 
Y., George B. Mallon. 


There were also small exhibits of 
forgeries and raised bank notes. 

In the lobby of the convention floor 
throughout the week were the silver golf 
trophies in a glass case. 
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Record of Past Conventions 


F OLLowING is the record of all 
conventions of the American Bank- 
ers Association held prior to this year: 


1875 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1876 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1877 New York City. 

1878 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1879 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1880 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1881 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1882 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1883 Louisville, Ky. 

1884 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1885 Chicago, Ill. 

1886 Boston, Mass. 

1887 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1888 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1889 Kansas City, Mo. 
1890 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1891 New Orleans, La. 

1892 San Francisco, Cal. 
1893 Chicago, Il. 

1894 Baltimore, Md. 

1895 Atlanta, Ga. 

1896 St. Louis, Mo. 

1897 Detroit, Mich. 

1898 Denver, Colo. 

1899 Cleveland, Ohio. 

1900 Richmond, Va. 

1901 Milwaukee, Wis. 

1902 New Orleans, La. 

1903 San Francisco, Cal. 
1904 New York, N. Y. 

1905 Washington, D. C. 

1906 St. Louis, Mo. 

1907 Atlantic City, N. J. 
1908 Denver, Colo. 

1909 Chicago, Ill. 

1910 Los Angeles, Cal. 

1911 New Orleans, La. 

1912 Detroit, Mich. 

1913 Boston, Mass. 

1914 Richmond, Va. 

1915 Seattle, Wash. 

1916 Kansas City, Mo. 

1917 Atlantic City, N. J. 
1918 Chicago, Ill. 

1919 St. Louis, Mo. 

1920 Washington, D. C. 

1921 Los Angeles, Cal. 


mens 


mo 
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Attendance records from 1909 to 


1921 are as follows: 


Date City 
1909 Chicago ............ 
1910 Los Angeles 
1911 New Orleans . 
1912 Detroit . 
Boston .. 
Richmond, Va. . 
Seattle . 
Kansas City . cies 
cae a, a Sar 
Chicago ; 
St. Louis . 
Washington 
Los Angeles 


Attendance 
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The West Point Trip 


ITH convention labors and New 

York pleasures and business calls 
behind them, the bankers and their 
wives relaxed on Friday by boarding 
river boats to go to West Point. Every 
plan for entertainment throughout the 
convention had been expanded to meet 
the needs of the unexpectedly large 
number of delegates and their wives. 
And the finale was no exception. The 
committee originally had charted one 
river boat, thinking that would be 
ample. But as the registration totals 


The Banking Navy took West Point by storm 


State Secretaries Section 
Election 


HE following officers were nom- 

inated and elected for the ensuing 
year by the State Secretaries’ Sections: 
President—W. B. Hughes, secretary 
Nebraska Bankers Association, Omaha; 
First Vice-president—Mrs. Helen M. 
Brown, secretary Michigan Bankers 
Association, Detroit; Second Vice- 
president—W. F. Augustine, secretary 
Virginia Bankers Association, Rich- 
mond; Secretary-Treasurer—M. A. 
Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers 
Association. Chicago; members of the 
board of control, H. C, Huddleston, 
Tennessee; Edwin J. Gallien, New 
York; William A. Philpitt, Texas. 


mounted several thousands above the 
expected number they hastily chartered 
an additional vessel. And then, to make 
certain there would be sufficient accom- 
modations, they hired a special train. 

With all these facilities provided, 
any delegate who desired to make the 
trip was able to realize his wish. 

At West Point the cadets gave a 
special drill in honor of the bankers 
which was much appreciated and widely 
commented upon. 

On their return to New York, the 
tired bankers united in expressing their 
thanks for the efforts of tke entertain- 
ment conmittee of New York bankers. 
They said they never had enjoyed such 
a variety and quality of entertainment 
as had been provided for them in the 
nation’s metropolis. 
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Investment Bankers Association 
Convention 


of Prescott & Snyder of Kansas 

City was elected president of the 
Investment Bankers Association on 
October 12 at the last session of the 
organization’s convention in Del Monte, 
Cal., succeeding Howard F. Beebe of 
Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 

More than 600 men and women regis- 
tered at the Del Monte Hotel, head- 
quarters of the convention. No fewer 
than 150 women were in attendance, 
the largest number ever attracted to the 
Investment Bankers’ gathering. Prac- 
tically all of the firms which handle 
the nation’s investments, running into 
billions of dollars, were represented by 
delegates to the convention. 

The convention considered questions 
bearing on all angles of the bond busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Prescott, the new president 
helped organize and develop the Joplin 
& Pittsburgh Railway Company, of 
which he is vice-president and director. 
He is a director of the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Company and various other 
corporations and a director of the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, Mo. He 
was twice a vice-president of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association. In 1915 
he organized the present firm of Pres- 
cott & Snyder. 

In his inaugural speech Mr. Prescott 
reviewed the work of the association 
and called attention to the change in 
the attitude of reserve that has in the 
popular mind characterized men in al] 
lines of banking. 


Je A. PRESCOTT, of the firm 


Until comparatively recently the conven- 
tional attitude of leaders of industry and 
finance was that of reserve, if not of 
silence. The investment banker was no 
exception. Such reserve naturally resulted 
in an uninformed or misinformed public 
opinion. 

It was a mistaken attitude, and was one 
of the principal causes of many of the ills 
from which the business has suffered. The 
Jivestment Bankers’ Association has done 
much to change that situation. The discus- 





© cuamecain stuvios, Nn. vs 
JOHN A. PRESCOTT 
Elected president of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation at the recent convention 


sion of financial problems and methods at 
conventions and in committee reports have 
been published, have been widely quoted in 
the press and have become textbooks in 
universities and financial schools. They 
have been of real educational value. 

The door has been opened for real con- 
structive work in the further development 
of an informed and intelligent public opinion 
on financial matters and a better and more 
widespread understanding of the necessity 
of and value of the services rendered by in- 
vestment bankers. Such work will help to 
make fraudulent financing difficult and to 
promote public interest and confidence in 
sound securities. 

I believe we should avail ourselves of this 
opportunity for service and endeavor to 
establish broader and more intimate con- 
tacts with the public through conservative, 
carefully planned methods of publicity. 


In filling the offices of vice-president 
the following five men were elected: 
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Philip S. Dalton, Coffin & Burr, Inc., 
Boston; James C. Fenhagen, Robert 
Garrett & Sons, Baltimore; Arthur Sin- 
clair, Jr., Eastabrook & Co., New York; 
Eugene M. Stevens, Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and Dean G. 
Witter, Blyth, Witter & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Stevens was a vice-president 
during the past year and was reélected. 
The incumbents in the offices of secre- 
tary and treasurer were reélected. 

New members elected to the board of 
governors were: Ray Morris, Brown 
Bros. & Co., New York; John W. Mac- 
Gregor, Glover and MacGregor, Pitts- 
burgh; J. Clark Moore, Jr., Barclay, 
Moore & Co., Philadelphia; Tom K. 
Smith, Kauffman, Smith, Emert & Co., 
St. Louis; Eli T. Watson, Watson, Wil- 
liams & Co., New Orleans; W. Octave 
Chanute, Bosworth, Chanute & Co., 
Denver; Frank W. Remick, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston; Frank S. Bor- 
ton, Borton & Borton, Cleveland. 

The terms of these men expire in 
1925. ‘To fill unexpired terms in 1923 
Joel E. Ferris, Ferris & Hartgrove, 
Spokane, and Walter S. Brewster, Rus- 
sell, Brewster & Co., Chicago, were 
elected. 

The new personnel of the committees 
was announced by President Prescott. 
The committees and their chairmen fol- 
low: Ethics and business practice, Roy 
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C. Osgood, First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; education, Lawrence Cham- 
berlain, Lawrence Chamberlain & Co., 
New York; finance and auditing, Joseph 
A. Rushton, Babcock & Rushton, Chi- 
cago; membership, John G. Brogden, 
Strother, Brogden & Co., Baltimore; 
revision and amendment of constitution 
and by-laws, Thomas 8B. Gannett, 
Parkinson & Burr, Boston; publicity, 
John W. MacGregor, Clover & Mac- 
Gregor, Pittsburgh; industrial securi- 
ties, John W. Honer, Jr., Dillon, Read 
& Co., New York; fraudulent advertis- 
ing, James C. Fenhagen, Robert Garret 
& Sons, Baltimore; Government bonds, 
J. R. Edwards, New York. 

Marine securities, McPherson Brown- 
ing, Detroit Trust Company, Detroit; 
legislation, Thomas N. Dysart, William 
R. Compton Company, St. Louis; mu- 
nicipal securities, Tom K. Smith, Kauff- 
man, Smith, Emert & Co., St. Louis; 
Public Service securities, Henry R. 
Hayes, Stone & Webster, Inc., New 
York; irrigation securities, J. W. Harri- 
son, Anglo-London-Paris Co., San Fran- 
cisco; railroad securities, Ray Morris, 
Brown Bros. & Co., New York; legisla- 
tion, Eugene E. Thompson, Crane Har- 
ris Company, Washington, real estate 
securities, Morris F. Fox, Morris F. 


Fox & Co., Milwaukee. 


Ge 








Roosevelt. 








HE problems with which we have to deal in our modern 


industrial and social life are manifold; but the spirit in 


which it is necessary to approach their solution is simply the 
spirit of honesty, of courage, and of common sense.—Theodore 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and sale 
of high-grade securities. Statistical 
information and investment sug- 
gestions furnished on _ request. 
Private wire connections with 
principal markets throughout the 
East. 


Deposit Accounts 


Accounts of banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals received on 
favorable terms. Special facilities 
offered for those doing an inter- 
national business. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Letters 
of Credit will be found convenient 
for those who may now be plan- 
ning Winter Cruises. Payable 
through more than 3,000 corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 
Issued in dollars and in pounds 
sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 
For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as a 
standard method of payment for 
shipments of merchandise to and 
from America. Issued in dollars, 
sterling or other currencies. 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 



































“We enclose our check 


on The Equitable in Paris’ 


A sasascan business firmsand 
banks engaged in foreign busi- 
ness are finding many advan- 
tages in carrying interest- 
bearing accounts with The 
Equitable’s offices in London 
and Paris. Among the advan- 
tages are: 


Payment of foreign bills by 
check—-saving of a consider- 
able sum yearly in interest — 
elimination of speculation in- 
volved in meeting obligations 
at future dates—replenishment 
of balances when exchange 
rates appear most favorable— 


establishment ofa valuable local 
reference overseas—first hand 
trade and credit information. 


The Paris office maintains a 
Foreign Travel Service Bureau 
which aims to save foreign 
buyers or salesmen time and 
trouble. The bureau arranges 
itineraries, buys railroad and 
steamship tickets, assists in ob- 
taining passport visés, reserves 
hotel accommodations, etc. 


The London and Paris offi- 
ces are complete banking units, 
from which radiates a world- 
wide system of correspondents. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


LONDON 
3 King Willlam St., E.C.4 


MEXIco CITY 
48 Calle de Capuchinas 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 


PARIS 
23 Rue de la Paix 





























Reparations and International Debts" 
By the Right Hon. R. McKenna 


Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited, London 


Commission, the Bankers’ Commit- 

tee which sat early this summer in 
Paris laid stress upon the need to re- 
sume normal trade conditions between 
countries and to stabilize exchanges, 
and they came to the conclusion that 
neither of these aims could be accom- 
plished without a definite settlement of 
the reparation and other international 
debts. 

There will be general agreement that 
there is no matter of more deep concern 
to the world’s trade at the present time 
than reparation payments and interna- 
tional debts 

There are two preliminary observa- 
tions which I must make. The first is 
that I speak as a banker expressing my 
personal views. I have nothing to do 


I their report to the Reparation 


with politics and I do not appear here 


in any representative character. I ap- 
proach the question solely from the 
economic point of view and my endeavor 
is to determine so far as I can the 
limit of the debtors’ capacity to pay, 
and the effect of payment upon the 
world’s trade. Our duty is to satisfy 
ourselves on the financial possibilities of 
the case. It is not what the debtors 
may justly be called upon to pay, but 
what they are able to pay, which we as 
business men, anxious to discover the 
conditions upon which trade prosperity 
is founded, must consider with the most 
careful attention. 
ENGLAND CAN AND WILL PAY 

My second observation is to meet a 
possible criticism. How can I, a mem- 
ber of a nation which is one of the 
debtors of the United States, speak 
freely to an American audience upon in- 
ternational indebtedness? The primary 
and essential duty of a debtor is to 
discharge his liability, and, until this 
is done, all observations on the origin of 


the debt and on the economic conse- 
quences of international payments are 
liable to be viewed with suspicion. A 
creditor may, if he like, open up ques- 
tions of that kind, but a debtor should 
admit his obligation without further dis- 
cussion. I recognize that these are 
objections which I must answer and I 
believe that I can do so conclusively. 
In the course of my argument I shall 
show that England has the ability to 
pay, and, once that is established, I can 
unhesitatingly assert her determination 
to honor her bond in full. I believe I 
am justified in asking you to treat Eng- 
land’s debt to the United States as 
certain to be provided for, and, if this 
be conceded, we shall be free to con- 
sider the question of the remaining in- 
ternational debts as one in which Amer- 
ica and England are equally concerned 
and in which both have the same interest 
as creditors. 

First let us look at the magnitude of 
these international debts. The greatest 
of all is that of Germany for repara- 
tions, a debt of which the United States 
declined to ‘receive any share. The 
amount was not defined by the Treaty 
of Versailles, but subsequently by the 
London Ultimatum it was put at 32 bil- 
lion dollars, at which amount it stands 
nominally today. Of the remaining 
debts the liability of France to the 
United States and Great Britain is 61 
billion dollars, and of Italy to the same 
two countries 41% billion dollars. Rus- 
sia owes these countries 31% billion dol- 
lars and a further 1 billion dollars to. 
France. These are the principal debts; 
the others are all comparatively small 
in amount. Of the creditors of the Eu- 
ropean Continental Governments Eng- 
land is the greatest. 


*From an address delivered at the American 
Bankers Convention, New York City. 
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HOW FRANCE MET BILLION INDEMNITY 
IN 1871 


We have no record in history of in- 
ternational claims of this magnitude. 
The indemnity exacted by Germany 
from France under the Treaty of 
Frankfort in 1871, in round figures 1 
billion dollars, created the largest debt 
between Governments ever known until 
the recent war, and is the only prece- 
dent we have of a considerable inter- 
national payment. It is of interest to 
recall how the liability was discharged. 
Payment of 150 million dollars was 
made in gold and silver coin and in 
German banknotes and currency col- 
lected in France and the balance in for- 
eign bills, chiefly German currency bills. 
The precise form in which the payment 
was made is however comparatively un- 
important. For our present purpose 
the significant question is how France 
procured the means of payment. She 
was bound to acquire German marks or 
foreign currency exchangeable for 
marks, and to do so she had either to 
find German or other foreign buyers 
for such things as she had to sell or to 
obtain foreign subscriptions to her loans. 
Very considerable sales were made to 
foreign securities owned by French na- 
tionals, the French loans were largely 
subscribed externally, and the export of 
French goods was so much increased 
that an average excess of imports of 65 
million dollars a year in the four years 
1868-1871 was converted into an aver- 
age excess of exports of 46 million dol- 
lars a vear in the four subsequent years. 
By September 1873 the whole indemnity 
was paid, and although France remained 
liable for the loans she had issued, she 
was clear of any direct debt to the 
German Government, and indeed of all 
foreign debt payable in any but her own 
currency. 

Here we have an example of a very 
considerable international debt rapidly 
paid off without any serious disorgani- 
zation of the world’s trade. Now what 
were the this 
possible? The war had been short, and 
the amount of the indemnity was well 


conditions which made 
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within the capacity of France to pay. 
Her nationals held large blocks of for- 
eign securities, which were realizable in 
foreign markets; her credit was good, 
which enabled her to obtain foreign sub- 
scriptions to her loans; and in her ef- 
fort to increase her exports she was not 
hampered by high tariffs. She was 
driven off the gold standard and, al- 
though there was some decline in the 
value of the franc, the depreciation 
never exceeded 5 per cent. and, taking 
the whole period through, amounted to 
barely more than 1 per cent. But of 


the several factors in the French ability 
to pay the most important lay in her 
accumulated reserve of wealth, the for- 
eign securities owned by her nationals. 


CONDITION OF FRANCE AT TIME OF 
PAYMENT 


It is interesting to note the industrial 
condition of France at that time. Em- 
ployment was extremely active and pro- 
duction was on a great scale. She had 
to meet her external liabilities, which 
compelled her to increase her sales in 
foreign markets, and she did so not- 
withstanding the competition of other 
nations. The improved standard of ef- 
ficiency in production which was there- 
by forced upon her endured long after 
the period of the indemnity. In Ger- 
many on the other hand there was a 
very different experience. The receipt 
of a large amount of gold and silver 
had, with other causes then in opera- 
tion, a serious effect upon German in- 
ternal prices, which rose rapidly. In 
1872 there was a brief trade and finan- 
cial boom, followed in the ensuing year 
by a crisis which was the beginning 
of a period of depression. It would 
not be correct to say that the trade con- 
ditions in Germany were entirely due to 
the payment of the French indemnity, 
but undoubtedly it was a contributory 
cause of material importance. The com- 
parative prosperity in France and de- 
pression in Germany are remarkable and 
give color to the story that Bismarck, 
in commenting upon the state of the 
two countries, declared that the next 
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time he defeated France he would in- 
sist on paying an indemnity. 

Such is the only precedent we have 
for the payment of a great international 
debt. The figures we have to deal with 
today are on a far larger scale than the 
indemnity exacted from France fifty 
years ago, but the problem in all es- 
sential particulars is the same. We 
have to discover the capacity of the 
debtors to pay and to consider the con- 
sequences of payment. As the indem- 
nity demanded from Germany is much 
the greatest of the debts and is the one 
most urgently in need of a satisfactory 
settlement I place it in the front of our 
discussion. 


GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY 


The first question is, what is Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay? You are per- 
haps expecting that I am about to give 
you an inventory of Germany’s natural 
resources and an estimate of her pro- 
ductive power. All this has been done 
many times and much industry has been 
displayed in the inquiry. I have no 
doubt that the experts who advised the 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles 
that Germany could pay 120 billion dol- 
lars had made many careful calculations 
of this kind. But what we have to in- 
vestigate is not Germany’s capacity to 
produce wealth but her capacity to pay 
foreign debt. I cannot help thinking 
that we have here the source of the 
error into which the Versailles experts 
seem to have fallen. Nobody has ever 
doubted Germany’s immense power to 
produce, but production by itself is not 
enough. She must find a market for her 
exports, and the problem thus becomes 
one of determining the possible exten- 
sion of German export trade. Nor is 
this the end. We must remember that 
an increase in her exports will only pro- 
vide funds for reparations if there is no 
corresponding increase in imports. Pay- 
ment for her indispensable imports must 
be the first charge upon the proceeds of 
her foreign sales, and it is only the bal- 
ance, the exportable surplus, which is 
available for reparations. 
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GERMANY’S EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 


In speaking of a nation’s exportable 
surplus we must not forget that other 
factors may contribute to it besides the 
balance of exports over imports. In- 
terest received from foreign investments 
and payment for external services, such 
as shipping, may be contributory fac- 
tors. Before the war Germany pos- 
sessed a very considerable exportable 
surplus derived from all three sources, 
but mainly from the interest on her for- 
eign investments which were probably 
worth not less than 514 billion dollars. 
As regards the surplus from the sale 
of her products and payment for serv- 
ices it is safe to say that it never ex- 
ceeded 100 million dollars a year. But 
what is her position today? Most of 
her foreign investments have gone. Some 
were sold during the war, others have 
been seized as enemy property by the 





Speeding Up 
Detroit Business 


One and a quarter million people in greater Detroit 
are industriously engaged in producing the comforts 
and necessities that the world requires. 


In every principal city of the United States and 
Canada there are distributors and business concerns 
which have extensive dealings with manufacturers in 
Detroit and surrounding territory. 


Banks in these cities are invited to correspond with 
this organization, having in mind the complete, modern 
facilities provided in this new banking home for the 
speeding up of Detroit business, and the establishing of 
a banking connection in this, the “Fourth City”. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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Governments of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and most of what re- 
main have lost their value as in the 
case of the Russian investments. Her 
shipping has been largely confiscated, 
and she has been deprived of some of 
her most productive areas—Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Swar Basin, and the 
Polish provinces. All the sources 
whence an exportable surplus might 
have been drawn have been greatly im- 
paired if not wholly destroyed.. At no 
time was Germany’s exportable surplus 
sufficient to enable her to make the an- 
nual payments demanded under the 
London Ultimatum; it is entirely out of 
the question that she could do so today. 

But let us get a little nearer to the 
problem of Germany’s present capacity 
to pay from the surplus sale of her pro- 
duction. According to a recent state- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer in the House of Commons she has 
paid money and delivered property al- 
together to the value of about 2 billion 
dollars. Of this amount 1645 million 
dollars represented the value of ships, 
coal, other payments in kind, property 
in ceded territories and local payments 
to Armies of Occupation. The amount 
in cash has been only 375 million dol- 
lars. And yet, with this comparatively 
small cash payment, observe what has 
happened. The mark has declined to 
less than one-seventieth of the value it 
had when the obligation to pay was im- 
posed upon Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The means of payment has 
been found by the sale of marks. After 
this experience it is difficult to believe 
that Germany has any surplus at the 
present time from the exports of her 
products. 

There is a further consideration in 
support of this conclusion. It is beyond 
question that in the last three years 
Germany has made every effort to de- 
velop her external trade. The German 
workman, whose industry and efficiency 
are generally admitted, has been fully 
employed and the factories have been 
actively at work all over the country. 
The decline in the mark, which at every 
stage has been much greater in the 
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II 


Sugar 

Virtually all the cane sugar pro- 
duced in this country is grown and 
refined in Southern Louisiana 
where the soil and climate are best 
adapted to the quantity and pro- 
duction which makes cane raising 
and sugar refining profitable. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 











external than in the internal value, has 
afforded a very considerable advantage 
to the German exporter, so much so in- 
deed that there is hardly anywhere a 
manufacturer, producing goods for ex- 
port, who does not complain of German 
competition. Nevertheless the German 
trade figures show that the exports, 
long after the immediate deficiency in 
essential foreign commodities due to the 
war was made good, are still barely 
equal to the imports. The conclusion 
seems irresistible that Germany has no 
present capacity to obtain a surplus 
from the export of goods. 


EFFECT OF ENFORCED PAYMENT 


I am not sanguine enough to believe 
that those who think they can extract 
from Germany enough money to enable 
them to meet the internal liabilities, 
which they themselves have incurred in 
restoring devastated areas, will be sat- 
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isfied with the statement I have just 
made. At the recent Reparation Con- 
ference of the Allied Powers held in 
London proposals were made of puni- 
tive measures to be taken with the ob- 
ject of compelling Germany to make im- 
mediate cash payments, a policy which 
could only have been advanced under 
the conviction that Germany could 
really pay. For my part I do not be- 
lieve that it is within her power to do 
so, but let us suppose for a moment that 
she can. We have then to consider what 
the effect of this enforced payment 
would be upon international trade, and 
whether it would be to the advantage 
either of Germany’s creditors as a whole 
or of the rest of the world. 

If Germany could pay what is de- 
manded of her, the only method of ob- 
taining the money would be by increas- 
ing her exports. Now what are these 
exports to be? She is essentially a 
manufacturing nation. Her foreign sale 
of raw materials is comparatively small. 
On balance she is obliged to import 
food, and in consequence of the loss of 
a large part of her mineral lands she 
is compelled to import both iron ore and 
coal for the supply of her factories 
and furnaces. An increased exportable 
surplus could only be obtained by ex- 
tending her sale of manufactured goods. 
To do this in the teeth of the competi- 
tion of other manufacturing nations she 
must work longer hours for less wages, 
she must cut profits, she must reduce 
her imports to the indispensable mini- 
mum. But her competitors will not con- 
sent to stand idle while they lose their 
trade. They will find themselves faced 
with growing unemployment and heavy 
trade losses. So far as German goods 
seek to invade their own domestic mar- 
kets they may endeavor to exclude them 
by tariffs, but in order to retain their 
hold on neutral markets they too will be 
compelled to reduce wages and cut 
profits. And thus Germany’s effort to 
extend her foreign trade must be con- 
fronted with the opposition of the whole 
manufacturing interest of the rest of the 
world, and could only be successfully 
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countered by a general lowering of the 
standard of life. 


THE MARK COLLAPSE AND TAXATION 


I know it is frequently alleged that 
the collapse of the mark with the ac- 
companying disorganization of the 
world’s trade might have been avoided 
if the German Government had acted 
with firmness and good faith. It is 
said that Germany has intentionally de- 
preciated her currency in order to in- 
duce her creditors to abandon their 
claims. We are told that her people are 
not adequately taxed and that if they 
were subject to the burdens borne in 
some other countries, the Government 
would be able to meet its liabilities. 
It is certainly true that in my own 
country far heavier taxation is levied 
than in Germany, but I am inclined to 
think we are overtaxed and that over- 
taxation so far from fostering cannot 
fail to depress national production. But 
whether I am right or wrong in that 
opinion I fail to see how additional tax- 
ation can stimulate foreign trade and 
provide a large exportable surplus. The 
taxes would be paid in marks, and 
whetheg, the marks are derived from 
avowed taxation or from concealed tax- 
ation through the use of the printing 
press, they are in neither case a cur- 
rency which would be accepted in dis- 
charge of foreign liability. 

In the actual condition of Germany 
a foreign sale of marks is an inevitable 
accompaniment of the payment of 
reparations. Except by such sales there 
does not appear to be any practicable 
method for the Government to obtain 
the necessary foreign currency other 
than by exacting it from exporters as a 
condition of their receiving an export 
license. But the exporter, who often 
has external obligations of his own to 
meet, does not want marks but dollars 
or pounds sterling, as the case may be. 
and forthwith sells the marks paid him 
by the Government for the currency he 
needs. If we add to this regular sale in 
the course of business the further sale 
by Germans who mistrust the stability 
of their own currency, we have a suf- 
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ficient explanation of the stupendous 
drop in the value of German money. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN ASSETS 


Let me come back now to the ques- 
tion of what German can pay. Certainly 
she can pay something, though not in 
the form or under the conditions it is 
now sought to impose upon her. Many 
Germans possess foreign assets, whether 
investments or balances in foreign 
banks, and it would be perfectly prac- 
ticable proceeding for them to sell these 
assets to the German Government, who 
in turn could hand them over to the 
Reparation Commission. But it is an 
essential condition of such a transaction 
that the owners of the foreign assets 
should be willing to sell them; no Gov- 
ernment in the present situation of Ger- 
many could force a compulsory sale. 
How then could this consent be ob- 
tained? I have no doubt that if these 
assets could be sold for an assured 
profit the holders would be willing to 
dispose of them. It must be remem- 
bered that to a considerable extent they 
are the proceeds of sales of marks which 
have been flung by Germans on the for- 
eign market under the well-founded 
apprehension that the pressure of repar- 
ation payments would rapidly depre- 
ciate their value. Relieve this pressure 
and the mark would immediately im- 
prove. It has still a far greater value 
in Germany than it has outside, and the 
German holders of foreign assets would 
have a clear advantage in selling them 
for marks to their Government. 

It is impossible to give any precise 
estimate of the total value of these 
assets, but I believe it would be safe to 
put them at not less than a billion dol- 
lars. Whatever the amount may be, 
however, Germany could pay it, pro- 
vided the fall in the mark was arrested. 
More than that I do not think she has 
the ability to find, at any rate for some 
vears, and it would be a condition of 
this payment that no more should be de- 
manded of her for a long time to come. 
| believe that, looking merely at the 
mount to be received, the creditors 
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would gain by abandoning the attempt 
to obtain other money payments for a 
period of at least three years, and I am 
quite sure the world as a whole would 
be an immense gainer in the general 
stabilization of exchanges which would 
ensue upon an arrest of the fall in the 
mark. 
MUST SUBORDINATE 
ECONOMIC 


POLITICS TO 
FACTS 


Before I leave this part of my sub- 
ject there is one observation I should 
like to make. I have no wish to mini- 
mize the just claims of the Allies 
against Germany, and I recognize the 
serious political difficulties which stand 
in the way of their abatement. But 
no solution of the reparation is possible 
unless political considerations are sub- 
ordinated to economic facts. What Ger- 
many can pay may not be a simple 
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question, but it is a question capable 
of being answered. Unfortunately the 
answer runs counter to popular hopes, 
popular passions, and, more formidable 
still, a popular sense of natural justice 
which prescribes that the defeated 
enemy who planned the war should 
make good the damage suffered by the 
victors. And so no authoritative answer 
is given while Europe slides into ruin. 


GENERAL ARGUMENT APPLICABLE TO ALL 


I have dealt at length with the 
reparation problem in an endeavor to 
show that a nation, except in so far as 
it has exportable surplus, can only pay 
foreign debt out of the wealth it has 
accumulated outside its own country. 
If we pass now to the other interna- 
tional debts we have to recognize that 
the general argument is equally applic- 
able to them all. Have the debtors an 
exportable surplus and what are their 
foreign assets? With regard to the 
latter question the only debtor possess- 
ing any large accumulation of such 
assets is England. Notwithstanding her 
immense sale of securities to the United 
States in the second and third year of 
the war, a sale which largely furnished 
the means of paying for the goods of all 
kinds bought by the Allies, England 
still owns sufficient foreign securities 
to cover her debt to the United States 
two or three times over. But neither 
France nor Italy has similar reserves 
of wealth, and I doubt whether either 
of them has sufficient to meet more than 
a trifling part of their foreign debt. 


There remains to be considered their 
exportable surplus in the ordinary way 
of trade. I shall speak later of the 
circumstances in which an exportable 
surplus from production usually arises, 
and I shall give my reasons for think- 
ing that nothing more than comparative- 
ly small annual payments can ever be 
made in this way. But it will be more 
convenient now to deal with an individ- 
ual debt and I will ask you to consider 
the particular case of the debt from 
France to England, which I can speak 
about with more freedom as it is a debt 
in regard to which my own country is 
creditor. We shall get a clearer view 
of it if we examine the circumstances 
in which it was incurred. 


HOW FRANCE BECAME DEBTOR 


During the war France developed an 
immense demand for goods of foreign 
production. As an increasing propor- 
tion of her man-power became engaged 
in her army, her capacity to supply 
herself was progressively reduced. She 
had no abundance of foreign securities 
with which to pay for her require- 
ments and she could obtain the war 
materials indispensable for the main- 
tenance of the fight in no other way 
than by borrowing the money to pay 
for them. Before the United States 
came into the war France had borrowed 
1 billion dollars from the British Gov- 
ernment, and this amount was subse- 
quently increased to over 21% billion 
dollars. The price of goods bought 
by France was naturally high. Com- 
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modities produced to meet an urgent 
war need can never be cheap. But 
France was obliged to have the goods, 
whatever the price, and a great stimulus 


was given to American and British 


trade. 
ONLY ONE WAY FOR FRANCE TO PAY 


Let us now reverse the process and 
imagine France paying off this debt. 
She could only do so by producing goods 
and exporting them in very large quan- 
tities, far in excess of normal trade 
demands. If the general trade organi- 
zation of the world permitted of the 
absorption of this additional French 
output, I have no doubt that her indus- 
try would be capable of the effort 
necessary to enable her to pay interest 
and sinking fund on her debt. But 
would there be any willingness to re- 
ceive the goods? Neither England nor 
any other country is prepared today 
to pay for and consume goods on an ex- 
ceptional scale. The immense demand 
created by the war has no parallel in 
peace. And yet how is France to pay 
unless an exceptional demand exists? 
The truth is that her debt is far too 
great in relation to ordinary interna- 
tional trade possibilities. It was in- 
curred by the purchase of goods re- 
quired in war and bought at war prices. 
It could only be discharged by the 
transmission of goods, not wanted in 
peace, and sold at no less high prices. 
We became accustomed in war to talk 
in billions. Our language was suited to 
the circumstances of the time, but, if we 





carry our minds back to 1914 and re- 
turn to the ideas appropriate to peace 
conditions, we shall recognize at once 
that France has no trade surplus of re- 
serves of accumulated and exportable 
wealth to enable her to meet the present 
external liabilities. 

There are of course conceivable, 
though I trust improbable conditions in 
which the French debt to us might be 
repaid. If we were at war and the call 
upon our men to line the trenches was 
such that many of our mines and fac- 
tories had to close down; and if France 
were at peace and at liberty to increase 
her output to the utmost of her capacity 
she might pour upon our shores war ma- 
terial and stores equal to the whole 
amount of her debt to us. But in what 
part of the globe is there a demand for 
this additional output in time of peace? 
The mere endeavor to extend her for- 
eign sales to the necessary degree would 
disorganize the trade of the world. We 
have seen the painful effect of an en- 
forced competition by Germany; we 
should experience precisely the same re- 
sults from a similar effort by France. 


ONLY ENGLAND CAN MEET PRESENT 
DEBT 


The inevitable conclusion is that these 
international debts are far too great for 
the capacity of any of the debtor coun- 
tries except England. She alone in her 
accumulated foreign investments has 
adequate resources with which to dis- 
charge her liability to the United States. 
Of the others, France has the greatest 
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resources, but they are, I believe, quite 
insufficient to meet her obligations. The 
whole subject requires a rational recon- 
sideration by the creditors, who must 
keep steadily in view the immediate ef- 
fect of the payment of these debts on 
the general trade of the world. The 
creditor countries will obtain greater 
advantage from trade prosperity, which 
will ensure full employment in their 
factories and workshops, than they can 
ever receive from the precarious pay- 
ment of these debts. In the last two 
years we have had experience of the 
effect upon foreign trade of tumbling 
exchanges and broken-down credit, and 
though the consequences may be more 
serious in England than in the United 
States, where foreign trade is compara- 
tively only a small part of the total 
trade, they are still grave enough in the 
latter country also to warrant the fullest 
and most careful consideration. 

It may be objected that my argument 
appears to lead to the unpalatable con- 
clusion that no nation, unless it has ac- 
cumulated resources in the form of for- 
eign investments, can discharge external 
obligations to anything more than a 
comparatively small amount. This is 
an objection which goes to the very root 
of the question of international loans 
and forces us to a consideration of the 
real meaning of an exportable surplus. 
. cannot do more than touch upon it 
briefly now without stretching your pa- 
tience beyond tue limit of extreme good 
nature. 
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ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE AS CREDITOR 
NATION 


It seems to me that the most compact 
form in which I can present the case is 
by calling your attention to the experi- 
ence of England as a creditor country. 
For over two centuries British capital 
has been lent to other countries. Year 
by year England produced more than 
she either consumed herself or could ex- 
change for the products of other na- 
tions, and she could not obtain a market 


for the surplus unless she gave the pur- 
chaser a long credit. Foreign loans and 
foreign issues of all kinds were taken 
up in England and the proceeds were 
spent in paying for the surplus produc- 


tion. Bzitish factories and workshops 
were kept in good employment, but it 
was a condition of their prosperity that 
a part of their output should be dis- 
posed of in this way. Taking the ag- 
gregate of the transactions British 
creditors have received a good return on 
their investment, but the ability of the 
debtors to pay has been dependent, 
speaking generally, on the development 
of their country being fostered by the 
receipt of further loans. If we take the 
whole field of British foreign invest- 
ment we shall find that every year Eng- 
land has returned in loans more than 
she received in interest, and the balance 
of the world’s indebtedness to her has 
been steadily growing. 

From this view of loans made to for- 
eign countries they might seem at first 
sight to be somewhat unremunerative. 
If the creditor has to go on lending in 
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order to be paid the interest on previous 
loans, a bad debt would appear to be the 
only possible end to the business. But 
this is by no means the case. While 
this continuous lending has been true in 
the past in the aggregate of foreign 
loans it is not necessarily true in any 
individual instance, nor does it follow 
that it will always be true of the loans 
as a whole. In our experiences as 
bankers it is not uncommon to see loans 
to corporations and firms justifiably in- 
creasing in amount. The borrower may 
show by the growth of his business 
and expanding turnover that such ad- 
vances are thoroughly warranted, and in 
spite of his greater total of indebted- 
ness his credit may be improving and 
his balance-sheet may disclose an in- 
creasing surplus. What is true of an 
individual or corporation may be true 
of a country, but on a larger scale and 
‘viewed over a much more extended 
period of time. The life of an individ- 


ual or even of the most successful com- 
pany is as nothing compared with the 
life of a nation. Take the case of your 


own country, the United States has been 
the greatest external borrower in his- 
tory. You required foreign capital for 
your internal development and you took 
from England alone not less than 8 
billion dollars. It is estimated that at 
the time of the outbreak of the war 
your external debt had become station- 
ary in amount, and that your exportable 
surplus of commodities sufficed to pay 
the whole of the interest. Repayment 
of the capital, however, would have 
been beyond even your capacity for a 
very long period had it not been for the 
opportunity afforded by the war. As 
you know there arose then an inex- 
Nausuble demand in Europe for Ameri- 
can goods which led to an immense in- 
crease in your exports. Payment for 
these exports was largely made out of 
the proceeds of the sale of the stocks 
and bonds held in England, and thus a 
capital liability which had been grow- 
ing for over two centuries was almost 
entirely discharged in a few years. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
CONDITIONS 


GENERAL 


We see then that a debtor nation 
may in certain circumstances pay off its 
foreign debt with remarkable ease auc 
rapidity. The indispensable condition 
for such rapid repayment is that there 
should be an extraordinary demand for 
its goods, a demand which is a natural 
accompaniment of war but does not 
exist in peace. I cannot help thinking 
that there has been a general, though 
very natural, misunderstanding of the 
conditions under which international 
payments are made. In its present 
magnitude the subject is new. In the 
past we have been accustomed only w 
the discharge of comparatively small 
liabilities between nations which has 
been effected partly by the remittance 
of gold, and partly by an extension of 
export trade facilitated by a fall in the 
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exchange of the debtor country, and it 
is not easy for us now to free ourselves 
from the ideas we have formed in the 
course of our past experience. Mis- 
taken opinions on these economic ques- 
tions are not surprising, but they are 
causing grave disasters throughout the 


POSTPONEMENT; THEN FRANK 
CONFERENCE 


To sum up: the conclusion to which 
I am driven is that Germany can only 
pay now whatever she may have in for- 
eign balances together with such amount 
as she can realize by the sale of her 
remaining foreign securities; that this 
payment is only possible if all other 
demands are postponed for a definite 
period long enough to ensure the stabil- 
ization of the mark; and that future 
demands at the expiration of this period 
must be limited to the annual amount 
of Germany’s exportable surplus at 
that time. Further, that England has 
the capacity to pay to the United States 
interest and sinking fund on her debt; 
but that the other debtors are none of 
them in a position to meet more than a 
small part of their external liabilities, 
and in the existing condition of Europe 
a definite postponement of any payment 
by them is desirable in the interests of 
all the parties. The actual amount 
which the other debtors could ultimately 
pay should, as in the case of Germany, 
be ascertained by inquiry into their ex- 
portable surplus at a full and frank 
conference between creditors and 
debtors. .... 
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CONCLUSION FOUNDED ON ECONOMIC 


GROUNDS 


I have strictly confined myself to a 
consideration of the economic aspect of 
Reparations and International Debts, 
how they are payable, the general ca- 
pacity of a debtor country to pay, and 
the effect of payment. If I have be- 
come convinced that an attempt to en- 
force payment beyond the debtor’s 
ability is injurious to the international 
trade of the whole world, lower wages, 
reduces profits and is a direct cause of 
unemployment, the corfelusion is found- 
ed solely on economic grounds and is 
uninfluenced by any political considera- 
tions or any regard to the moral obli- 
gations of the debtor. I know very 
well that there are other considerations 
affecting these debts, but these are mat- 
ters of statecraft to be determined by 
the rulers of the creditor countries ac- 
cording to their view of wise policy, 
which covers many interests besides 
those of trade and finance. The fact 
that a debtor cannot pay does not of it- 
self discharge the obligation. The debt 
may become the subject of negotiation 
and bargain by which if the debtor ob- 
tains relief, the creditor may still re- 
cover some advantage to which he may 
be justly entitled. But I conceive it to 
be the duty of bankers to help so far 
as they can in forming a sound public 
opinion upon the financial and commer- 
cial aspects of these international debts, 
and it is in pursuance of that duty that 
I have ventured to make these observa- 
tions. 
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Great Britain 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Recent uncertainty as to the situation 
on the Continent has had an unsettling 
influence on British affairs, according to 
a cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. Exchange irregulari- 
ties, especially the violent fall in the 
sterling value of the German mark, have 
created an atmosphere of apprehension. 
The new Anglo-Spanish commercial 
treaty giving Great Britain full-favored 
nation treatment and special treatment 
on 100 items is the cause of keen satis- 
faction in British business circles. Sev- 
eral Colonial railway and electrical con- 
tracts have been placed, but weaker ex- 
change sent considerable of the India 
orders to the Continent. 


COAL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


The major industries, except coal 
mining, have remained largely un- 
changed. Coal production has sur- 
passed the 5,000,000 ton weekly output 
figure. Cotton and wool trades have 
been quiet, and the iron and steel in- 
dustry has been undergoing the usual 
summer lull. Tonnage launched during 
August is the largest of any month this 
year. Unemployment figures on Au- 
gust 20 stood at 1,333,700 as against 
1,353,000 on July 31, a drop of 19,300 
in three weeks. Approximately £10,- 
000,000 has been allotted to schemes 
for the relief of unemployment during 
fall and winter. 

The financial situation has been satis- 
factory notwithstanding a tightening up 
on the money market. Revenue receipts 
and expenditures continue to manifest 
a healthy favorable balance. 


France 
FAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


The French iron and steel industry 
has shown a steady improvement during 
the past month in practically all lines, 
says a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. Most plants 
have orders for several months ahead; 
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and export prices are firm, with a rising 
tendency. Preparations are being made 
to light additional blast furnaces. The 
chemical industry shows some season- 
able depression, but business is satis- 
factory and the stocks of several large 
chemical companies have shown a 
marked appreciation on the bourse. 
The production of cement, lime, tile, 
bricks, and similar building materials is 
increasing, and the future is bright for 
such industries, owing to the resumption 
of construction work in the devastated 
regions and to the extensive public 
works planned in various parts of 
France. Plate glass finds an excellent 
demand at the present time, but window 
glass is much less satisfactory. The 
glass industries in general are picking 
up. 
While it is unofficially reported that 
wheat production this year will fall 
short of requirements by 1,500,000 to 
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2,000,000 metric tons, reliable estimates 
concerning this year’s crop are not yet 
available. Other crop prospects are 
generally good. 


Italy 
FINANCIAL POSITION BETTER 


Some improvement in financial condi- 
tions in Italy is reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. 
Government revenues for the fiscal year 
1921-22 are announced as 12,691,700,- 
000 lire, compared with 11,068,900,000 
for the fiscal year 1920-21. The ex- 
change value of the lira was firm during 
the first three weeks of August at 4.5 to 
4.6 cents, dropping about the twentieth 
of the month to 4.8 and recovering to 
4.41 cents by August 30. 

Corrected trade figures for the first 
three months of 1922 are as follows: 
Imports, 3,682,590,544 lire; exports, 
2,055,965,097 lire; excess of imports, 
1,626,449 lire. Imports for the three 
months were 629,538,844 lire less and 
exports 170,007,318 more than in the 
first three months of 1921, improving 
the trade position by 799,546,162 as 
compared with last year. 

The total foreign trade of Italy, how- 
ever, for the first three months of 1922, 
is less by 549,580,526 lire than for the 
corresponding period of 1921. 


Germany 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


“The mechanism of German economic 
life”, says the bulletin of the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin, “has been com- 
pletely put out of gear as a direct re- 
sult of the present exchange crisis. 
Apart from the limit of depreciation 
our currency has now attained to is the 
abnormal bounce in prices together with 
the nervous up-and-down movements, 
the constant changes, not only from day 
to day, but even from hour to hour, 
which are shaking the German economic 
structure to its foundations. 
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“But whoever is convinced that a sta- 
bilization of currencies in general and 
of the German one in particular must 
form an indispensable preliminary to 
the restoration to a healthy condition 
of the world’s economic situation, will, 
even from an international point of 
view, much regret the events which oc- 
curred during the last few weeks on 
the German foreign exchange markets. 


REASONS FOR MARK DEPRECIATION 


“The reasons for this depreciation of 
the mark, hitherto unprecedented and 
thought impossible by many people up 
to a little while ago, are quite evident. 
It is not so much economic prospects as 
the humors of the public or rather the 
panicky feeling produced by political 
events, which weighed upon the mark 
exchange and finally led to its collapse. 
Besides, it had been generally antici- 
pated that some sort of agreement 
might be arrived at regarding the vital 
reparation problem; but this expecta- 
tion proving once again a forlorn hope, 
no doubt considerably aggravated the 
position. 

“While thus the mark quotation was 
suffering by lack of support within the 
country, its downward course was as- 
sisted by the attitude of the foreigner, 
whose confidence in this country’s eco- 
nomic future, pledged as to its obliga- 
tions which, with the best will in the 
world, are utterly impossible of fulfill- 
ment, is steadily abating.” 


Netherlands 
THE COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


The bright spot in the Dutch commer- 
cial outlook, says a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, is 
the settlement of the long drawn out 
strike in the Rhine coal shipping indus- 
try. The settlement of this strike has 
caused a feeling of relief in Rotterdam, 
since the uncertainty of coal shipments 
has seriously curtailed the position of 
that port, and has assisted in driving 
up the figures of idle tonnage in the 
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Dutch merchant marine to the high 
point of 331,000 tons on August 15. 


BOND ISSUES AND QUOTATIONS 


Bond quotations are lower, while 
bond issues during August have sudden- 
ly fallen off, doubtless due to the large 
Government loan installment (100,000,- 
000 gulden) floated during the previous 
month. The New York exchange rate 
for the gulden maintained a steady rise 
during the month followed by a down- 
ward movement in early September. 
There has been slight increase in the 
volume of the note circulation. 


Belgium 
BUSINESS IMPROVES 


The reflex of the industrial disturb- 
ances in the United States is beginning 
to make itself apparent in the Belgium 
metallurgical industry in a considerable 
increase in export orders and conse- 
quently in the amount of production 


facilities says a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
number of blast furnaces now in opera- 
tion is greater than at any time since 
the Armistice. At the same time prices, 
both of pig iron and of finished and 
semi-finished steel products, are rising. 
Some labor unrest is apparent, and it is 
probable that if the present favorable 
conditions continue to prevail in the in- 
dustry, the most recent ten per cent. 
wage reduction may be cancelled. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The industrial coal situation has been 
relieved by British shipment to the 
United States and consequent dimin- 
ished competition, while increased fac- 
tory and household demand is causing 
advanced prices and lessening stocks at 
the mine. Deliveries of German coke 
have been cut and the deficiency of Ger- 
man shipments, which has renewed max- 
imum production at the local coke ovens, 
all of which are now fully occupied, is 
likely to bring about a further advance 
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in Belgian prices of blast furnace prod- 
ucts on account of the higher cost of 
native coke. 


Scandinavia 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT 


A cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington indicates that tie 
general improvement in Scandinavian 
conditions has become more pronounced 
during the past month. It is. still 
questionable, however, whether the im- 
provement now in evidence is of so per- 
manent a nature as to be able to coun- 
teract the adverse influences of the com- 
ing winter season. 


OUTLOOK BRIGHTER IN NORWAY 


The general outlook in Norway has 
become brighter during the past month 
with increased activity in the export in- 
dustries as the most encouraging indica- 
tion. An improved exchange rate for 
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the Norwegian crown and an improved 
freight market, decreased unemploy- 
ment and increased activity in shipping 
circles are additional signs of an im- 
proved tone in industry and commerce. 

State enterprises continue to show a 
profit from operation and the budget 
situation for the current fiscal year be- 
comes more promising. 

The crop yield promises to be slightly 
under average while the freight market 
is reported to be slightly improved 
owing to American coal shipments. 
Building activity is increasing. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN SWEDEN 


On August 1 the Swedish national 
debt amounted to 1,532,300,000 crowns 
of which the amount of 1,450.000,000 
crowns is on a funded basis. 

The note circulation of the Swedish 
Riksbank on August 5, amounted to 
530,200,000 crowns as compared with 
a note circulation of 594,183,000 
crowns on July 1, on which date the 
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gold reserve amounted to 273,985,000 
crowns. 

The Riksbank clearings for July to- 
taled 1,867,000,000 crowns. 

Industrial activity is increasing ex- 
cept in the iron and steel industry and 
the machinery industry which still suf- 
fers from German competition. While 
the iron and steel industry is still in- 
active, conditions in this field are not 
growing worse. Orders are becoming 
more plentiful and the number of em- 
ployees in this industry is increasing. 

Exports for June totaled 104,200,000 
crowns, while imports were valued at 
93,100,000 crowns. The June export 
balance of 11,100,000 crowns is the 
first monthly export balance to be re- 
corded for the current year. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The general economic condition of the 
country is characterized by a steady de- 


flation, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Retail prices during the past six months 
have fallen slightly but continuously. 

Note circulation at the end of August 
was somewhat above that of the pre- 
vious month, but was over a billion 
crowns below the legal limit, while the 
metallic reserve increased 30,000,000 
crowns during the month. 

Other reserves, comprising foreign 
accounts receivable, foreign currency 
holdings, advances on collateral, dis- 
counted securities, and discounted bills 
increased 800,000,000 crowns. Total 
notes outstanding August 23 were 
9,273,000,000 crowns. The exchange 
value of the crown improved sharply 
during August to 29.95 crowns to the 
dollar on August 31, the highest point 
since the fluctuations of the crown 
began. 

Publication of the 1921 trade returns 
show an excess of exports over imports 
of 4,877,000,000 crowns, and the minis- 
ter of finance estimates that the 1922 
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figures will show an equal, perhaps a 
greater, favorable balance. 

The grain crops are excellent, also 
those of potatoes, sugar beets, hops, 
and fruits. 


Poland 
POSITION LITTLE CHANGED 


The financial and currency conditions 
in Poland have not changed much, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. The Gov- 
ernment has been forced to continue the 
issue of considerable quantities of paper 
money to cover current deficits and 
further large sums have been issued for 
the purpose of loans to industry. 

The total amount of currency out- 
standing increased from 335 billions at 
the end of July to nearly 386 billions 
at the end of August, the increase of 50 
billions being the greatest ever shown 
for any month, although the ratio of in- 
crease, 15 per cent., was somewhat less 
than during the late summer and fall 
of 1921. Of the new issues, about 
three-fifths were for loans to industry. 

The Government debt to the State 
bank, representing substantially the 
amount of paper money issued for Gov- 
ernment expenditures, increased during 
August from 260 billions to 28114 bil- 
lions, or about 8 per cent. 

These marked increases in the cur- 
rency circulation, as well as the indirect 
influence of the continued rapid fall of 
the German mark, dragged down Polish 
exchange to new low levels. The low- 
est rate reached during the month was 
9200 marks to the dollar (on the War- 
saw exchange). At the end of the 
month, the rate stood at 8450, as com- 
pared with 6030 at the beginning. 


Spain 
SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


Distinct indications of a revival of 
prosperity in Spain are contained in a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. The financial situation 
is considerably improved, despite the 


fall of the peseta during the past month 
from 15.65 cents to 15.44. 

Prices of public securities are some- 
what higher than a year ago, and sales 
on the Madrid exchange have been con- 
siderable. The Spanish Mortgage Bank 
had a successful season and declared 
a dividend of 10 per cent., at the same 
time increasing its reserves by 2,500,- 
000 pesetas. 

The revenues of the Spanish Treas- 
ury for the first four months of the 
present fiscal year (April-July, inclu- 
sive) amounted to 679,000,000 pesetas, 
an increase of 70,000,000 pesetas over 
the same period of last year. The prin- 
cipal increases are in the customs re- 
ceipts on chicory, alcohol, beer, sugar, 
and tobacco. 


South Africa 
INDUSTRIAL INCREASE 


The New York agency of the Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa has re- 
ceived a cable from the Cape Town of- 
fice of the bank reading in part as fol- 
lows: 

Preliminary unaudited results of the 
Union of South Africa’s industrial census 
taken in 1922 in respect of period 1920 to 
1921 have been announced. Taking all in- 
dustries, the following increases are re- 
corded in comparison with the preceding 
year: 














Number of establishments..........._ 116 
Number of employees 3318 
Salaries and wages £2787 
Fuel and materials used £4404 
Gross value of output. £5388 


The total value of South African ma- 
terials used shows a decrease of £2380. The 
number of establishments engaged in the 
preparation and treatment of food and 
drink has increased by sixty, while those 
producing clothing and textiles have de- 
creased by thirty-eight. 

Taking the average of nine of the prin- 
cipal towns the level of food prices for 
June is below that of May. 

Unaudited trade figures of the Union of 
South Africa for the month of July show 
imports £5,250,000, and exports £4,000,000. 

Business generally, though in some quar- 
ters reported slightly better, revealed no 
marked improvement, and larger centers 
report the situation as quiet. Seasonal 
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sales have slightly stimulated retail trade, 
but turnover has been small. 


India 
MARKED BUSINESS GAIN 


Marked improvement in conditions in 
India is reported in a cable received 
by the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. 

India’s exports for July were valued 
at 231,400,000 rupees, imports at 181,- 
500,000 rupees, and re-exports at 12,- 
600,000 rupees, thus producing a favor- 
able balance of 62,500,000 rupees as 
contrasted with 19,000,000 rupees for 
the preceding month, 4,405,582 rupees 
for July, 1921, and 61,680,900 for 
July, 19138. 

Bank rates remain the same, 4 per 
cent., as reported for June 6. Money 
is easy and, because of the holidays in 
September, expected to remain so until 
October 1 when the cooler weather re- 
sults in a general return to business. 

The rupee exchange as quoted in New 
York has shown a slight fluctuation dur- 
ing August, the month opening at 
$.2898. August 16 it rose to $.291 then 
declined and closed August 29 at $.2894. 
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Turkey 


TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 


Trade of the United States with Tur- 
key and the Turkish people amounts 
to over $100,000,000 a year. This 
figure, says the Trade Record of the 
National City Bank of New York, is 
based in part upon our own official rec- 
ords and in part upon those of the 
Turkish Government, which puts its im- 
ports of United States merchandise in 
1920 (the latest year for which its re- 
ports are available) at 25,958,000 Turk- 
ish Pounds Sterling. The value of its 
exports to the United States in the 
latest available year are put at 4,981,- 
000 Pounds Sterling. 


FIGURES OF TRADE 


Figures of trade between the United 
States and Turkey, which are based 
upon trade with the Turkish area out- 
lined by the Treaty of Sevres (not yet 
ratified), are much less than those of 
the Turkish Government, which pre- 
sumably accredits to the United States 
many articles of American origin enter- 
ing Turkey through other countries, 
while our own figures only include those 
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of the direct trade with the newly out- 
lined and greatly reduced area now of- 
ficially known as Turkey. Our own 
records of the fiscal year 1922 put the 
imports from “Turkey in Europe” at 
$8,627,000 and the exports thereto 
$19,217,000. The 1922 figures of trade 
with ‘Turkey in Asia” no longer in- 
clude Hejaz, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, Kurdistan or “Greece in Asia” 
(all of which are separately stated) and 
as a result the official total of imports 
from Turkey in Asia is only $1,372,000 
and exports thereto $760,000. The 
figures of our trade with “Greece in 
Asia”, which apparently has now again 
fallen under Turkish control, are, im- 
ports therefrom $10,802,000 and ex- 
ports thereto $3,156,000. 


FIGURES JUSTIFY CONCLUSION 


While all of these figures, says the 
Trade Record, are of course “subject to 
revision” by reason of the recent devel- 
opments in Smyrna and the Asiatic area 
formerly controlled by Greece, they at 
least justify the conclusion that our 
trade with the area now claimed by the 
Turks is in the vicinity of $100,000,000. 


TRADE MORE THAN HALF IMPORTS 


Considerably more than half of our 
trade with the Turkish people consisted 
of imports, for the “trade balance” with 
that country has always been against us. 
We buy freely its tobacco, fruits, nuts, 
wool, mohair, coffee, and rugs; and 
while it wants manufactures in exchange 
for its raw products it quite naturally 
finds it more convenient to buy them 
from nearby Europe, with which it has 
been accustomed to trade for genera- 
tions. Yet we do export limited quan- 
tities of certain manufactures to Tur- 
key, including cottonseed oil, oleo oil, 
illuminating oil, cotton cloths, refined 
sugar, and miscellaneous manufactures. 
Tobacco is one of the largest of our 
imports from Turkey, amounting to 
about $5,000,000 in 1922 from Turkey 
in Europe and $8,000,000 in 1921 from 
the area then designated as Turkey in 
Asia. The fruits and nuts from that 


area are also important and include figs, 
dates, and almonds in large quantities. 


Japan 
THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


There is no doubt that the high 
prices in Japan, reflected in the ex- 
pensive processes of production, are af- 
fecting adversely Japan’s ability to 
compete in the world’s markets, says 
a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The business 
world of Japan is feeling more and 
more the pressure imposed by the 
country’s persistent. adverse trade bal- 
ance, relieved only in July after twenty 
consecutive months of excess of imports. 
But in August the tide turned back 
again with an adverse balance for the 
month of 33,500,000 yen. Total im- 
ports for August were, in value, 137,- 
000,000 yen compared with 142,229,000 
in July. Total exports, 103,500,000 
yen, compared with 144,786,000 in 


July. 
RAW SILK EXPORTS 


Raw silk exports during August 
amounted to 33,000 bales of which 29,- 
000 bales went to America and 4,000 
bales to Europe. This compares with 
exports during July amounting to 31,- 
000 bales of which 26,000 bales went 
to America and 5,000 bales to Europe, 
and with exports during June of 27,000 
bales of which 25,000 bales went to 
America and 2,000 bales to Europe. 


China 
BIG LOAN CONFIRMED 


The outstanding features in the 
China field for the current month, as 
cabled to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, are the confirmation of 
the new ninety-six million dollar, silver, 
loan on the security of the Salt Gabelle 
surplus, and the practical completion of 
the Chinese Tariff revision. 

Of the $96,000,000, silver, loan 
Japan is holding some thirty-nine mil- 
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lion, which is on deposit in Japanese 
banks, as further security for earlier 
loans; ten million has been pledged for 
administrative expenses and forty-seven 
million is to be turned over to the 
Chinese Bankers Group to cover their 
railway loan advances with interest. 
The Chinese government is apparently 
making every effort, with limited finan- 
cial resources, to meet native and 
Japanese obligations due. 

The committee on Chinese Tariff Re- 
vision which has been in session at 
Shanghai expects to complete its work 
on October 1, and it is expected that the 
new tariff will be made effective as of 
December 1, 1922. It is estimated that 
this tariff revision will bring an in- 
creased revenue of fifteen million dol- 
lars Mex. to the Chinese national 
treasury. 


Australia 
MARKET ENCOURAGING 


The general tone of the financial and 
commercial conditions in Australia is 
healthy and distinctly encouraging, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. 

Total bank clearings for Melbourne 
and Sydney from January 1 to Septem- 
ber 4 were £907,000,000, an increase 
of £4,000,000 over the corresponding 
period in 1921. Both checking and 
savings deposits increased, showing the 
financial position to be relatively strong. 

Imports for July (latest official sta- 
tistics) totalled £9,700,000 as com- 


‘ 


pared with £10,230,000 for June. 
Total exports for July were £8,130,- 
000, a decrease from the June exports 
which were £10,690,000. Imports 
slightly exceeded exports for July but 
this is a seasonal condition. Wool 
plays the most important part in 
Australian foreign trade and the wool 
season officially ended in June. 


TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 


Trade with the United States for 
June (statistics for specific countries 
are always a month later) showed an 
increase over the May figures. Total 
imports from the United States for 
June were £1,460,000 as compared 
with £1,790,000 for May. Total ex- 
ports to the United States increased 
from £790,000 in May to £1,580,000. 

The significant commodities imported 
during July were: textiles not apparel; 
knit apparel; agricultural implements 
and machinery; all other machinery; 
motor vehicles; girders, beams, and 
channels; iron and steel plates and 
sheets; galvanized iron plates and 
sheets; iron and steel wire. Signifi- 
cant exports were: wheat, butter, gold, 
and wool. 


Philippines 
ADVERSE BALANCE FOR JULY 


From the estimated totals it will be 
seen that in the foreign trade of the 
Philippine Islands for July relation of 
exports to imports has been practically 
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reversed, compared with the previous 
month. Imports in July amounted 
to approximately 17,000,000 pesos, 
against 11,833,484 pesos in June, and 
exports to 12,000,000 pesos, against 
17,152,127 pesos. The favorable trade 
balance of June of over 5,000,000 pesos 
is, therefore, replaced by an adverse 
balance of a similar amount. The de- 
cline in exports was chiefly noted in the 
case of sugar. 


THE TEXTILE MARKET 


The textile market is somewhat over- 
stocked on prints and fancy piece-goods, 
while other lines are practically normal 
in supply and demand, although auc- 
tions and other forced sales are taking 
place. Considerable grey goods and 
colored yarns of cheaper grades are 
being imported from Japan, while im- 
portations from England are below nor- 
mal. 


Cuba 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The actual economic situation in Cuba 
has not changed greatly, but develop- 
ments during the month of August con- 
tinued to encourage a feeling of opti- 
mism for the future the Department of 
Commerce in Washington is informed. 

The first results of governmental 
economies, and the continued efforts of 
the administration to place the national 
finances on a sound basis, have produced 
an atmosphere of increased confidence 
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throughout the island. The firm sugar 
market, notwithstanding the news of the 
proposed increase in the American 
tariff, has been another important fac- 
tor making for an improved outlook, 
while the extension of the time limit for 
the re-exportation of merchandise in 
bonded warehouses has acted as an im- 
mediate relief of importance. 

In July, the new Cuban budget went 
into effect and the governmental expen- 
ditures were reduced to a better basis 
than for several years. Leaving for 
subsequent settlement the floating debt; 
the government has proceeded to pay 
current expenses from current income. 

Prominent before the administration 
during the month has been the means of 
retiring the current indebtedness, 
known as the floating debt. Discussion 
of this question has been practically re- 
duced to the consideration of an ex- 
terior loan of $50,000,000. 


Central America 
THE VENEZUELAN SITUATION 


A cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington states that firm 
export markets for the principal Vene- 
zuelan products supplied the most 
favorable element in the economic situa- 
tion of that country. The rising dollar 
exchange, the government reserve for 
public works, and the existence of satis- 
factory funds in the banks, are other 
favorable contributing factors. How- 
ever, the Consul says, there are still 
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considerable stocks of high-priced mer- 
chandise to be disposed of, and unem- 
ployment remains an unsolved problem. 


GOVERNMENT AND 
COMMERCIAL 


FINANCE 





Neither the government nor private 
interests have announced any large 
financial undertakings, but there is a 
report current that the Government has 
an important credit balance in local 
banks that must be increased before ex- 
tensive public works projects are exe- 
cuted. The Government has authorized 
the coinage of fourteen million gold 
bolivars, seven million in silver, and two 
hundred thousand in nickel. The banks 
are in possession of sufficient funds for 
necessary loans, but they are exercising 
great caution in extending credit, and 
ire granting loans on ample security 
only to the most reliable firms. Very 
few cases of bankruptcy have been re- 
ported, it having been more satisfactory 
‘o all concerned to make compromises 
with creditors. 


South America 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 
ARGENTINA 


By Owen Ropserts, F. R. G. S. 


During the last two years the country 
has passed through very difficult times, 
to recover fully from which will be the 
work of an equally extended period. 

The tone of markets generally is now 
more hopeful, and though the improve- 
ment will be very gradual, it is believed 
that the worst phase is over, and the 
movement in the future will be an up- 
ward one. The commercial failures for 
June, 1922, show a very decided im- 
provement over a similar period in 
1921: 






Assets Liabilities 
1919 _..._._........... $8,076,200 $1,911,460 
1920 ...... 1,650,268 1,498,156 
a ee 13,782,494 16,858,491 
ne 8,141,550 


To pass on to a closer examination of 
some of the more important economic 
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features of the country. For many 
years past no budget for the Province 
of Buenos Aires has been passed by the 
Legislature—the preéxisting budget 
merely being put into force—with the 
result that matters have become so seri- 
ous as to warrant an application being 
made to the Legislature to sanction a 
loan in order to put the finances on a 
sounder basis. The floating debt of the 
Province is now more than $50,000,000. 
The loan it is proposed to raise—prob- 
ably in London—will be £5,500,000. 
If it should be found that the London 
market is unable te absorb this loan, 
provision has been made for its issue 
elsewhere. 
LITTLE INTEREST IN NEW ISSUE 


In view of the little interest shown 
there in some of the new loan issues, as 
evidenced by the reception recently ac- 
corded the New South Wales loan, this 
proviso may not be entirely unneces- 
sary. Interest will be at the rate of 
six and one-half per cent. 


&O4 


The revenue of the City of Buenos 
Aires has produced a surplus of $40,768 
over the original estimate of $67,700,- 
000, which may be termed very satis- 
factory. Of this sum the charges on 
the floating and consolidated debt (at 
present amounting to $118,306,827 ) 
alone absorbs more than $14,000,000 
annually. 


RAILWAY TARIFFS INCREASE 


The recent action of the government 
after prolonged negotiations in sanction- 
ing an increase in railway tariffs has 
already had a reassuring effect on Ar- 
gentine rails, and will undoubtedly be 
reflected in the next published balance 
sheets of the respective companies. 

The government action has had an- 
other effect. It has turned the eyes of 
the investing public once again to Ar- 
gentina as a field for the employment 
of capital. How could foreign investors 
contemplate with equanimity the intro- 
duction of further capital for the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources 
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knowing that the time might come when 
domestic politics would step in and re- 
strict the liberties and activities of the 
foreign capitalized concern to such an 
extent that it became no longer a 
dividend-paying proposition. 

By their arbitary action in the early 
days of the dispute, the government 
certainly created this feeling. Happily 
this spectre is for the time being laid 
to rest. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In regard to foreign trade generally, 
shipments of wheat for the first half- 
year of 1922 show a pronounced im- 
provement over 1921, In the former 
they totaled 2,510,278 tons against 
1,311,600 in the latter half-year. But 
it is very clear that a further effort is 
needed if the 4,198,680 tons shipped in 
the first half-year of 1920 is to be 
equalled, still less surpassed. With other 
cereals the position is not so satisfac- 
tory. 


In the wool market there has been 
greater activity during the last few 
months and the prospects are decidedly 
much brighter than they were a year 
ago. The half-yearly exports have been 
considerably in excess of the preceding 
years, and the general maintenance of 
prices may be taken as a fairly healthy 
sign for the future. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CHILE 


Improvement in the general economic 
condition of Chile, signs of which be- 
came apparent several months ago, has 
developed with surprising rapidity dur- 
ing July and August, according to cable 
dispatches to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The continued 
sales of nitrate during the past month, 
the negotiation of the pending govern- 
ment loan which would permit disburse- 
ment of current obligations, the grad- 
ually increasing employment in the cop- 
per, nitrate, and agriculture industries, 
have contributed to the confidence that 
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this improvement will be sustained. 
From a purely industrial and commer- 
cial standpoint, Chilean business has not 
been in such a promising condition since 
August, 1920. 

This confidence is amply evidenced in 
the rapid appreciation of exchange, 
which has recently reached $0.141/4, its 
highest point since March, 1921. The 
average for the first twenty-four days 
of August was $0.1334, compared with 
$0.123/, during last month and $0.10 
for August of last year. 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK IN PERU 


The past month has marked steady 
progress in the gradual improvement of 
economic conditions throughout Peru, 
according to a cable just received at 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Business has been proceeding 
quietly on an apparently firm conserva- 
tive basis. Exchange remained firm at 
about the average reached the preced- 
ing month—August averaging $4.06 for 
the Peruvian pound compared with 
$4.07 for July. 

The production of sugar cane and 
cotton is normal, while the rice crop, 
the export duty on which has been sus- 
pended, is reported to be large. The 
local market continues to be dull with 
very few sales. 

Encouragement and assistance to the 
live stock industry, long contemplated, 
has resulted in a definite plan being 
taken under consideration by the gov- 
ernment for the establishment of three 
experimental stations, at points to be 
later designated, and by the importation 
of some of the better grades of Argen- 
tine cattle. 

The total exports for the first six 
months of the present year is valued at 
7,929,220 Peruvian pounds. June ex- 
ports show a steady increase over those 
of previous months; the progress is ex- 
plained by these figures of export ship- 
ments: April, 1,236,879; May, 1,401,- 
686; and June, 1,573,534 Peruvian 
pounds. 

Imports for the first six months of 


this year have amounted to a total value 
of 4,780,000 Peruvian pounds. 


BOLIVIA AIDED BY AMERICAN CAPITAL 


The investment of American capital 
in Bolivia was one of the contributing 
factors in the betterment of the general 
economic situation in that country dur- 
ing the month of August says a cabled 
report to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington. The recent loan for 
$33,000,000 obtained by the Bolivian 
Government from American interests 
caused a rapid advance of Bolivian ex- 
change. 

Due to the bettered exchange and the 
depletion of stocks the market for 
American merchandise is very good. 

Although there are no statistics ob- 
tainable for the import trade, consider- 
able activity is manifest. The sale of 
cotton goods is heavy. American flour 
and canned goods are in demand. The 
market for mining machinery, iron and 
steel, and hardware is poor, industrial 
chemicals and lumber are fair, while 
the demand for paper and electrical 
goods is only average. 


& 
International Banking Notes 


The offices of J. Plastropoulos, representa- 
tive in New York of the Bank of Athens 
have been removed to 25 Pine street. 


© 


Dr. Georg Solomonsohn and Dr. Ernst 
Mittendorf, directors of the Disconto 
Gesellschaft, Germany’s second largest bank, 
arrived recently in New York, and are re- 
ported to be negotiating with New York 
bankers for private loans to German manu- 
facturers. 

The Disconto Gesellschaft is heavily inter- 
ested in the German textile industry. ‘The 
visit of the two bankers is intended to 
bring about a credit arrangement for Ger- 
man buyers of cotton materials. 

The bank is represented in New York by 
A. Koehn at 25 Broad street. 


© 


Barclays Bank, Limited, London, has sent 
H. P. Alton to this country to represent the 
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The Bank of Central and South America, 
Inc., 44 Pine street, New York City, 
has issued and distributed its first state- 
ment of condition, as of September 30, 
1922, showing total assets of $8,382,975; 
capital of $5,000,000; and surplus of $2,500,- 
000. ‘The condensed statement reads as fol- 


lows: 

ASSETS 
Cash and U. S. Treasury certificates.. $3, roy 942.86 
Loans payable on demand ............ 2,000.00 


Due from foreign banks ......... 523, 411.45 


Accrued interest and accounts” re- 





| ne 246,263.63 
Due from branches and _ affiliate d 

SD, kicetesiacdateicn actcsenenite ptaetaeerncinineiee 2,200,848.54 
Stock of affiliated banks . é . 1,936,508.48 
Real estate ...... , e : 10,000.00 
Furniture and fixtures ............. $ 


$8,382,975.96 


LIABILITIES 


Due to customers one --------$ 407,190.70 
Due to foreign banks ............. Papeete 2,803.93 
Letters of credit . : RSIS 5,115.85 
Miscellaneous liabilities . 368,199.26 
Due to agencies and affiliated bs inks 92,221.47 
} er interest received 553.33 

Capital .. . casenietode ceseeeeeeeeeee 5,000,000.00 
Surplus ...... 5 Se 2,500,000.00 


Undivided profits i 6,891.42 





$8,382,975.96 


Besides the bank’s affiliated institutions in 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Peru and 
Venezuela, the bank maintains an office in 
Germany. ‘The bank’s principal correspond- 
ents in Europe are as follows: London, Eng- 
land, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Brown, Shipley & Co.; Paris, France, 
Guaranty ‘Trust Company of New York; 
Milan, Italy, Credito Italiano; Madrid, 
Spain, Banco Urquijo; Barcelona, Spain, 
Banco Urquijo Catalan. 

F. C. Harding, vice-president has recently 
left for an extended trip through Central 
and South America in the interest of the 
bank. He will visit the head office of their 
affiliated banks, Banco Mercantil Americano 
de Colombia, head office at Medellin, Colom- 
bia with branches at Barranquilla, Bogota, 
Cali, Cartagena, Girardot and Manizales, as 
well as the following: San Jose, Costa Rica, 
Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica; Managua, 
Nicaragua, National Bank of Nicaragua; 
and branches at Blueficlds, Granada, Leon; 
Lima, Peru, Banco Mercantil Americano del 
Peru, and branches, Arequipa, Callao, 
Chiclayo, Piura, Trujillo; Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, Banco Mercantil Americano de 
Caracas, and branches, La Guayra, Mara- 
caibo, Valencia, and probably the principal 
agencies in the aforementioned countries. 

The officers and directors of the Bank of 
Central and South America are: R. F. 
Loree, president; F. C. Harding, vice- 
president; Philip Tillinghast, assistant man- 
ager; J. Bloom, treasurer; William Todd, 


assistant secretary; Colin S. Macdonald, 
assistant treasurer. Directors: Arthur M. 
Anderson, J. P. Morgan & Co.; James 
Brown, Brown Brothers & Co.; W. Palen 
Conway, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Co.; Walter E. Frew, president Corn Ex- 
change Bank; R. F. Loree, president; H. F. 
McCreery, president Hard & Rand, Inc.; 
Gates W. McGarrah, chairman of board 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank; John 
McHugh, president Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank; H. Esk. Moller, secretary and 
treasurer Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.; 
Maurice A. Oudin, vice-president Interna- 
tional General Electric Co.; William C. Pot- 
ter, president Guaranty Trust Co.; J. Louis 
Schaefer, vice-president W. R. Grace & Co.; 
S. Stern, vice-president Columbia Trust Co.; 

R. Stettinius, J. P. Morgan & Co.; Al- 
bert Strauss, J. & W. Seligman Co. 


© 


Norman C. Stenning, New York agent at 
68 Wall street, N. Y., of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., has received a cable- 
gram from the head office of the bank 
London announcing that a final dividend of 
six shillings per share has been declared, 
making a total distribution of 12 per cent. 
for the year ended June 30, 1922. A sum of 
£300,000 has been placed to contingency ac- 
count, to provide for such debts as may not 
be readily recoverable owing to the world- 
wide trade depression, an amount the di- 
rectors consider ample for the purpose. A 
further £25,000 has been added to the staff 
pension fund and £257,000 carried forward. 
The bank has a_ subscribed capital of 
£8,733,400, of which £4,366,700 is paid up, 
and a reserve fund of £4,000,000. 


© 


André Hess has recently been appointed 
manager of the Banco di Roma Representa- 
tive Office in New York at 1 Wall street. 

The Banco di Roma is not planning to 
establish an agency in New York. The pur- 
pose of the representative office is to furnish 
information to interested American bankers 
on business opportunities in Italy and the 
Mediterranean countries. Mr. Hess will be 
glad to meet or correspond with bankers de- 
siring to establish banking connections with 
the various countries in which the Banco di 
Roma is represented. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Queens- 
land National Bank, Limited, of Brisbane, 
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shows a net profit for the year ended June 
30, 1922, including balance — forward 
from previous year, of £145,77 A quar- 
terly dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum was declared, making a total divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. for the year. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Australia, Limited, Mel- 
bourne, for the year ended June 30, 1922, 
shows a net profit, including the amount 
brought forward from the previous year, of 
£105,897. This sum has been distributed as 
follows: 


To a dividend for six months on 

the preference shares at 4 per cent. 

SE I. etetictnccnesincctinsnnateiinnieatiniicnstas 42,347 00 
To a dividend for six months or 

from the due dates of instalments 

on the ordinary shares at 15 per 

DOP GOMER. DOR GTR cceccscccescccscsssies 21,341 60 
Carried forward to next year............42,208 17 8 


During the year branches have been 
opened at Lonsdale street, Melbourne, 
Bankstown and Leichhardt in New South 
Wales, and at Hamilton, Napier and New 
Plymouth in New Zealand. The receiving 


office at Woy Woy in New South Wales 


has been converted into a branch, and the 
branches formerly conducted at Cygnet, 
Longford and Whitemark (Flinders Island) 
in Tasmania have been closed. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Royal 
Bank of Ireland, Limited, Dublin, for the 
year ended August 31, 1922, shows a net 
profit including balance brought forward 
from previous year, of £59,860. <A divi- 
dend at the rate of 12 per cent. was de- 
clared for the six months ended August 31. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Punjab 
National Bank, Limited, Tahore, for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1922, shows a net 
profit of Rs. 2,96,214. An interim dividend 
of Rs. fifteen per cent. per annum was 
declared. 


© 


The statement of condition of the 
Fifteenth Bank (Jugo Ginko), Limited, 
Tokyo, on June 30, 1922, shows total assets 
of yen 543,676,231; capital of yen 1,000,000; 
reserve fund of yen 23,873,817; and total 
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able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 
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deposits of yen 364,973,370. The balance 


sheet reads as follows: 


LIABILITIES 
Yen 

100,000,000 

23,873,817 

364,973,370 

- 1,800,000 
Japan, other banks 

on 


Capital 

Reserve funds . 

Deposits 

Call money 

Due to Bank of 
and agents . 

Acceptances 

Dividends unpaid 

Rebate on bills 
terest unpaid 

Accounts en route 

Profits 


discounted and _ in- 
4,469,367 


1,310,978 


ASSETS 
Capital unpaid . ‘ 50,250,000 
Loans on securities, bills discounted, 
ete. , 351,014,632 
Call loans 2 
Due from other banks and agents 
Credit Account (per contra) . 
Government bonds (face value 
57,538,940.00) 
Other securities . 
Bank premises 
Accounts with 
other banks 
Cash 


Bank of 


Japan ‘and 


4,681,047 
30,430,446 


543,676,231 

© 
The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Mysore, Limited, Bangalore, for the half- 


900 


vear ended June 30, 1922, shows a net profit 
of Rs. 3,40,388. This sum has been dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Rs. 
In payment of an interim dividend at 
the rate of 12 per cent. per annum 
with a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum 
free of income-tax on the paid-up 
capital absorbing .. ssdanaen ‘ 
Transferred to reserve fund 
raising it to Rs. 9,00,000..... 
Transferred to building fund 
to Rs. 2,00,000 a 
Carried forward to next account. 


1,40,000 
account 
1,00,000 
raising it 
65,000 
35,388 
A branch of the bank has been opened at 
Hindupur and an agency at Nyamti. 


© 


Huth and Company, 30 Pine street, New 
York, now issue an International Investment 
Review, giving this firm’s market opinion 
on the present condition, and covering the 
subjects of low money rates and the Fu- 
ropean situation very thoroughly. 


© 


The statement of condition of the National 
Bank Limited, London, for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1922, shows a net profit, in- 
cluding the amount brought forward from 
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the last half-year, of £168,235. An interim 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum was declared. 

Branches have been opened at Ardara, 
Ballinlough, Glenties and Virginia, and a 
sub-office at Toomebridge. The sub-office at 
Portumna will shortly be constituted a per- 
manent branch. 


© 


The Irving National Bank of New York 
has issued a new commercial map of the 
Near East the third of a series prepared 
for use in foreign trade. While the map 
is designed primarily for the benefit of im- 
porters, exporters and others interested 
American foreign commerce, it possesses 
unusual interest at this time because of the 
tense political situation in Asia Minor, and 
tlong the Dardanelles. 

The map embraces southeastern Europe, 
including the Balkan countries and southern 
Russia, Egypt and Asia as far eastward as 
the border of India. The territory sur- 
ounding the shores of the Aegean Sea and 
he Sea of Marmora are graphically por- 
trayed. Places like Smyrna, Ezine, Chanak, 
sigha and Mudania, the location of which 
s hazy in the mind of the average American, 


are clearly shown. ‘The territorial boun- 
daries given are those fixed by the various 
peace treaties between the Entente Allies 
and the countries in the former Austro- 
Germanic coalition. 

Not only is the map an accurate chart 
of the entire Near East; it is also a travel 
and shipping guide, and it gives a graphic 
summary of this region’s natural resources 
and trade possibilities. All the principal 
steamship routes are set down, with the dis- 
tances between ports. All the harbors, im- 
portant commercial centers, railroads, nav- 
igable rivers, caravan routes, cable lines, 
wireless stations and consular offices and 
agencies are shown. Five small insert maps 
present the character and vegetation of each 
country, its resources and products, popu- 
lation and rainfall in both winter and sum- 
mer seasons. 


© 


Particulars of the Anglo-Czechoslovakian 
Bank were filed at Somerset House on 
September 2, 1922. 

The capital is Kr.120,000,000, in 300,000 
shares of 400 Cz. kronen each. The com- 
pany was incorporated in Czechoslovakia in 
1922 to carry on the business of discounters 
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Paris Branch: 9 Rue du Helder 
Lisbon Branch: 
CAPITAL (Authorized) -  - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, — 
FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., Inst. 


Curityba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande 


Asuncion. 





London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


DIRECTORS 


. EB. HE 
ROBERT ‘A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 
BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, 


URUGUAY:—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto ana Rivera. 
ARGENTINA:—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Babia Blanca, Concordia, 
Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE:—Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA:—Bogota, Medellin. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 
Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable 


Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial 
and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 
32 Rua Aurea ($5=£1.) 

- + = = $20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10,500,000 


KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esa. 
RMAN B. SIM, Esq. 


do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. 


PARAGUAY :— 


WM. R. ROBBINS, Agent 

















of bills of exchange, promissory notes and 
other commercial bills, and bankers. ‘The 
British address is at 24-28 Lombard street, 
E.C.3, where R. MeLaren and M. M. Turn- 
bull are authorized to accept service of pro- 
cess and notices. 

The directors are: K. Sountag, E. Englis, 
J. Rychteva, J. Botto, M. Benies, H. Peter, 
J. Petschek, L. Bloch and H. Schicht, all of 
Prague; G. M. Young and Dr. W. Rosen- 
berg, of Vienna; M. S. Spencer-Smith, Nor- 
man House, Stansted, Essex; P. Pask, 13 
Palacegate, W.; and Sir Henry strakosch, 
45, Chester square, W. 

@ 

Cable advices from Den Danske Land- 
mansbank, Copenhagen, announces the ap- 
pointment of Ernst Meyer, president of the 
Merchants Guild of Copenhagen, as mana- 
ger of the bank, owing to the resignation of 
Mr. Harhoff who has been manager since 
1872. 

© 


Ministerial sanction has been obtained for 
a scheme to reconstruct the Industrial Bank 
of China, and instructions have been sent 
for reopening the Far Eastern branches of 


#02 


that institution. The Paris offices will be 
opened almost immediately afterwards. The 
reconstruction plan is based on the codépera- 
tion of several large Paris banks. 


© 


The Federal Reserve Board has issued a 
preliminary permit authorizing the organiza- 
tion of “The Federal Pacific Banking Cor- 
poration,” with a capital of $2,000,000, under 
provisions of Section 25a of the Federal 
Reserve Act and the regulations of the Re- 
serve Board. During the period of organi- 
zation, and for the purpose of maintaining 
close touch with the Federal Reserve Board 
and other Governmental agencies, a tem- 
porary office will be maintained in Washing- 
ton, at Room 350 Munsey building. On re- 
ceiving the final permit to begin business, 
the head office will be located at San Fran- 
cisco, and permission will be sought to 
establish agencies at other cities in this 
country having trade relations with the Far 
East, and foreign branches in the principal 
ports of China, Japan, the Philippines and 
other countries of the Far East. The Con- 
tinental Trust Company, Washington, will 
act as trustee for the receipt of subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock during organiza- 
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tion. Subscriptions are conditioned upon 
the procuring of subscriptions for the full 
amount of the authorized capital stock, and 
are callable only after receipt of notice that 
the full amount of $2,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed. The official announcement regard- 
ing the new organization also says: 


Corporations organized under the Edge Act, 
in their foreign operations have not only the 
powers of commercial, savings and exchange 
banks, but are also empowered to do an in- 
vestment banking business. They have the fol- 
lowing advantages: (1) They are authorized to 
act as fiscal agents and depositaries of the 
United States Government; (2) they have the 
prestige of a Federal charter; (3) they may 
grant long-term acceptance credits; (4) their 
activities are supervised by the Federal Reserve 
Board; (5) they are subject to periodic audits 
by Federal Reserve examiners; (6) they may 
have as their directors and officers the directors 
and officers of other established banks; (7) they 
may have the coéperation of foreign capital. 

The Federal Pacific Banking Corporation, in 
addition to the foregoing, will have the follow- 
ing special advantages: (1) It will be the first 
Edge bank with offices on the Pacific Coast; 
(2) it will be the first American bank having a 
Federal charter to enter the Far East; (3) 
will be the first Edge bank to deal in foreign 
securities, affording an investment banking 
service and assisting the financing and sale of 
American products in the Far East; (4) it will 


be the first Edge bank incorporated with foreign 
capital participating; (5) it will be the first 
Edge bank to open foreign branches. 

The corporation will be especially serviceable 
to Webb Law export combinations and agricul- 
tural coéperative marketing associations, by 
providing a method of increasing their foreign 
sales—namely, by long term financing through 
purchase and sale of foreign securities, or 
through the granting of acceptance credits. 

To American banks subscribing to its capital 
it will offer all the facilities of foreign branches 
and direct representation in China, Japan and 
other countries of the Orient. To manufacturers 
it will offer a method of financing the foreign 
purchaser who requires long term credit, thus 
increasing the sale of his products in the Far 
East. The corporation will sell the securities 
of foreign industrial or other’ enterprises 
wherever their sale is necessary to raise capital 
to buy American machinery or other equipment. 
It will also offer to manufacturers as well as to 
exporters and importers accurate and up-to-date 
trade and credit information regarding Far 
Eastern markets and customers. 

The corporation will seek to secure as its 
Chinese shareholders native banks desiring 
American connections, Chinese manufacturers 
desirous of securing help in financing the pur- 
chase of American machinery and equipment 
for their plants; and Chinese merchants de- 
siring to make connections with American man- 
ufacturers or exporters or importers. 

The activities of the corporation, it is hoped, 
will bring added business to American ports and 
provide increased tonnage for American ships 
plying between the ports of the United States 
and the Orient. 


Anglo-Austrian Bank, Limited 


HE reorganization of the old 
Anglo-Austrian Bank has taken 
place in two ways. The former 
head office in Vienna and all the 
branches, except those contained within 
the present Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
have been taken over by the new Anglo- 
Austrian Bank Limited, which is a 
British bank with its head office in 24-28 
Lombard street. 
The bank was registered on March 
27, 1922, with a capital of £2,000,000, 
f which £1,406,370 has been issued, 
au! has taken over the business, as a 
going concern, of the former bank. 
Shareholders in the old institution 
will receive shares in the new at the 
rate of 15/-per 240 kronen share. 
Before the war, the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank had a London branch, and through 
that branch incurred large liabilities in 
sterling. These debts consisted chiefly 
of sums due to the Bank of England 
on account of pre-moratorium bills dis- 


counted at the bank. This liability has 
been offset by the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness held by the bank, and 
also by the creation of a certain num- 
ber of ordinary shares. A considerable 
measure of control is, therefore, se- 
cured to the Bank of England, who re- 
tain certain powers of nomination to the 
board. 

The British directors include: Gen. 
the Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, manag- 
ing partner banking firm of Glyn, Mills 
& Co.; M. Spencer-Smith, D.S.O., M.C., 
partner in H. S. Lefevre & Co., mer- 
chant bankers, director Bank of Eng- 
land, and London Assurance Co.; Peter 
Bark, formerly Finance Minister of the 
Russian Empire; E. W. H. Barry, di- 
rector Bank of Rumania, member Lon- 
don Committee of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank; Sir Ernest M. Harvey, K.B.E., 
of Allen, Harvey & Ross, bill brokers; 
Sir J. G. Nairne, Bart., comptroller 
Bank of England; Sir Henry Strakosch, 
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managing director Union Corporation. 

The Austrian directorate includes Dr. 
Wilhelm Rosenberg, who has under- 
taken important financial work for his 
Government, and se ‘ral of the leading 
industrial men of the country. 

The bank has branches in the follow- 
ing places: 

Austria: Vienna, Baden  b/Wien, 
Bregenz, Bruck a/d Mur, Frohnleiten, 
Gmiind, Graz, Hainburg, Horn, Inns- 
bruck, Kornenburg, Krems, Kufstein, 
Las, Linz, Mariazell, Miirzzuschlag, 
Retz, Schwechat, St. Pélten, Steyr, Vil- 
lach, Wels, Wr. Neustadt; Hungary: 
Budapest; Jugoslavia: Marburg (Mari- 
bor) ; Italy: ‘Trieste; Roumania: Czern- 
owitz (Cernauti), Oradea-Mare (Nagy- 
varad), Suczawa (Suczava). 

Those branches of the old Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, which are contained in 
the present State of Czechoslovakia, 
have been taken over by a new concern 
—the Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank, 
with a capital of 120,000,000 Czech 
crowns, all paid up. Its head office is 
in Prague, and a branch was opened 
in London at 24-28 Lombard street, on 
September 12, 1922. 

The chairman of the bank is Dr. 





Kunes Sonntag, who has already made 
his mark in the country, and the board 
includes: 

M. Spencer-Smith, D.S.O., M.C.; 
Peter Bark, Sir Henry Strakosch, and 
several leading Czech business men. 

The bank has branches in: 

Usti n/L (Aussig), Podmokly (Bo- 
denbach), Brno (Briinn), Most (Briix), 
Cheb (Eger), Falknov (Falkenau), 
Frant Lazne (Franzensbad), Cmunt 
(Gmiind-Béhmzeil), Janske Lazne (Jo- 
hannisbad), Kaden (Kaaden), Cha- 
barovice (Karbitz), Karlovy Vary 
(Karlsbad). Karlin  (Karolinental), 
Kralove Hradec (Kéniggratz), Chomu- 
tov (Komotau), Litomerice (Leitmer- 
itz), Lovosice (Lobositz), Mar. Lazne 
(Marienbad), Olomouc (Olmiitz), Par- 
dubice (Pardutitz), Plzen (Pilsen), 
Prostejov (Prossnitz), Zatec (Saaz), 
Teplice (Teplitz), Decin (Tetschen). 
Trutnov (Trautenau), Vyprty (Wei- 
pert), Znojmo (Znaim). 

It will be seen that both banks are 
going concerns, with a large existing 
clientele, and branches established 
throughout Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
They are prepared to undertake all 
classes of banking business. 


au 


Southern Commercial Congress 


HE. fifteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Commercial Congress 
is to be held in Chicago November 
20-22, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association. 
Former Secretary of War Jacob M. 
Dickinson is chairman of the executive 
committee of 100 prominent Chicago 
business men who are in charge of the 
details of the convention, Julius Rosen- 
wald is honorary chairman, and George 
Woodruff, vice-president of the National 
Bank of the Republic, is treasurer of 
the committee. 
The theme of the convention is trade 
relations between the South, the Middle 





West, and the Mississippi Valley. Many 
thousands of representative business 
men from the South, the Middle West, 
and the Mississippi Valley will attend 
the Chicago Convention. 

Immediately after the Chicago con- 
vention ends the Southern Commercial 
Congress will hold a conference in a 
Texas city, to be announced later, the 
theme being commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
and when that conference ends the con- 
gress will take a trade mission of Amer- 
ican business men to Mexico City, on in- 
vitation of the Mexican Government, to 
study business conditions in the South- 
ern Republic. 
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Members of the commercial organiza- 
tions of the country will attend both the 
Chicago and Texas meetings, and some 
will participate in the Mexican Trade 
Mission. ‘The Mexican Trade Mission 
will be the seventh foreign trade mission 
of the Southern Commercial Congress 
in the past fourteen years. ‘The South- 
ern Commercial Congress now has a 
large trade commission in Europe, 
headed by its president, Dr. Clarence J. 
Owens. This commission appointed by 
the governors of the Southern States 
and the Pan-Pacific Union, is studying 
the possibilities of the extension of 
American trade in seven of the Euro- 
pean countries. It has the coéperation 
of the State Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce, and is working 
with Amerian diplomats, consuls and 
trade agents stationed in Europe. This 
commission will make a report to the 
Chicago convention and the Texas con- 


ference after its return to the United 
States. 

In November, 1923, the Southern 
Commercial Congress will open a 
Southern States Exposition in the Chi- 
cago Coliseum, where Southern pro- 
ducts and manufactures will be on dis- 
play. Any business men interested in 
having an exhibit during this exposition 
is invited to write the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The congress, in order to knit closer 
all Southern commercial organizations 
and Southern business interests is now 
organizing an advisory council, consist- 
ing of the presidents of the commercial 
organizations throughout the South. 

Col. Winfield Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress, is in communication with all the 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. 


Ue 


How Banks Protect Their Depositors’ 
Money in Vaults 


By Alfred C. Bossom 


This talk by Mr. Bossom was broadcasted 
from Station WJZ, on October 5, 1922, dur- 
ing the Bankers Convention.—Eprror. 


ROBABLY everyone who is hear- 
ing this short talk on “How Banks 
Protect Their Depositors’ Money” 
possesses a bank account, and will be 
interested to hear the special means that 
are adopted to safeguard their money. 
The United States Government keeps 
vast quantities of gold and silver in its 
possession, and under its absolute con- 
trol, and on account of this actual pos- 
session issues the paper dollar bills 
which are in universal use. 
The idea of this is that should these 
bills be presented to the United States 
Government for payment the Govern- 


ment has real money in gold and silver 
with which to redeem them. Thus these 
bills really are a promise of the Gov- 
ernment to pay to the owner of the bill 
its face value in gold or silver. 

As the Government stands behind 
money, so every time you deposit it in 
a bank, the bank has to protect it just 
as if they had the actual gold or silver 
itself, and the banks under the rules of 
the Federal Reserve Bank and the Na- 
tional Banking Law, are compelled to 
keep in their vaults a certain propor- 
tion of the money that is deposited with 
them at all times, so that the bank can, 
when any of the depositors demand their 
money, immediately give it to them. 

The question naturally arises with 
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every owner of a bank account, how 
does the bank provide this protection, 
for thieves come and mobs attack banks, 
and under such conditions as existed in 
Boston when the police went on strike, 
if the banks themselves had not the 
right form of protection all of the de- 
positors’ money would have been at the 
mercy of the thieves. 

The general principle that the banks 





ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


New York architect and engineer 


have adopted is to build a large strong 
concrete or brick room reinforced with 
heavy steel rods on all sides, and inside 
of this there is a vault built, which 
is made of steel that can neither be 
drilled or burnt through, and is specially 
constructed at all angles so that ex- 
plosives cannot be used to blow off the 
corners, and thus give access to the in- 
side of the vault and the money. Also, 
in the great majority of cases there is 
a tremendously strong roof over these 
vaults so that if the building above, or 


building adjoining should collapse, or 
have a fire it could not crush the vault 
even if it fell down upon it. 

The weak point in the past about 
vaults used to be the door, and it was 
through this attacks were usually made, 
but this has now been brought to such 
a state of strength that it is almost im- 
possible to successfully burglarize a 
vault through the door. 

The largest and strongest actual vault 
door existing in the world at the present 
time is in the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Cleveland, which door with its vesti- 
bule weighs approximately 195 tons, 
and is about four feet thick of solid 
steel. The new vault that is being built 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York is even heavier and larger than 
this, and is being specially made at 
York, Pa., by the York Safe & Lock 
Company, and it will be when completed 
the strongest vault in the world. No 
very strong vault with a heavy steel 
lining and a door of six inches of solid 
steel has ever been successfully bur- 
glarized, but in large banks so much 
money is stored that special provision 
has to be made to guard it under all 
possible conditions. In the present 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
today there is a vault whose door and 
vestibule weigh approximately 100 tons, 
so that should the thieves or burglars 
get new methods they would yet be un- 
able to break into this mammoth vault. 

The state of New Jersey is unique in 
having in Governor Edwards’ First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City a vault 
practically as strong as that in the 
existing Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the door and vestibule alone 
weighing about ninety-six tons. Taking 
this vault of the First National Bank 
of Jersey City, as an example, not only 
are there several inches of steel to form 
the inner vault, but within this again are 
special vaults for holding money. Heavy 
concrete walls in which are mixed cer- 
tain ingredients so that the concrete 
cannot be burned or cut through, sur- 
round the vault. Should anybody in- 
terfere with the door at a time when 
they are not supposed to, boiling steam 
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will envelop them and scald them se- 
verely. In addition to this should any- 
one tamper with any part of the vault 
there are electric alarms and signals 
which give a warning that would startle 
the entire neighborhood. This is the 
highest type of bank vault put in a na- 
tional bank, the same as all the New 
York banks have, such as the Seaboard 
National, but even in somewhat smaller 
banks today, like the First National 
Bank of Bound Brook, which is directed 
by George M. Lamonte, similar prin- 
ciples are adopted. 

Two forms of door are practically 
used in every vault. Either a square 
door that shuts like an ordinary door to 
a house, or a large circular or wheel 
door, which is pulled into position with 
a crank and has great bolts to hold it in 
place on all sides, and which fits so 
tightly into the door jamb that it is im- 
possible to even force water between the 
door and vestibule, as the side of the 
vault is called. The steel lining of 
vaults vary from half an inch thick of 
steel up to five inches, such as is used 
in the Philadelphia Reserve Bank, and 
in this case the concrete walls are four 
feet thick and heavily reinforced down 
to about one foot of concrete. 

In addition to this steel and concrete 
the vaults provide every form of protec- 
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tion they can think of in the way of 
personal supervision, so that it may be 
summarized that once the money has 
been given to a bank for its safe keep- 
ing, and the bank has decided to keep 
the same in its vault that it is protected: 
first, by the personal integrity and 
watchfulness of the bank officials; next, 
by heavy concrete walls in which are 
imbedded steel protection bars, and in 
many cases reinforced by electric wires 
that give alarms as warning if any tem- 
pering is done to the bank. Next, there 
is inside this a steel lining which can be 
made nondrillable, noncuttable and non- 
burnable, and inside this again are 
special compartments inside other small- 
er steel vaults in which the money 
itself is contained. The door is closed 
with a time lock, which prevents its 
opening until the bank opens at some 
certain fixed time the next day, and in 
addition to this again there is the com- 
bination which is known only to a cer- 
tain very few of the most important 
and trusted officers of the bank. 

Under the circumstances, today it is a 
matter of great congratulation to all the 
banks of America that not one of them 
that has been equipped with the very 
latest form of vault construction has 
been unable to resist the attacks of a 
burglar or a thief. 








so that it could be utilized. 


bank.—D. R. Crissinger. 








GREAT part of popular extravagance is due to the failure to 

induce more people to become bank depositors. We all know— 
nobody indeed knows so well as bankers—that people are much more 
apt to spend thoughtlessly the money they are carrying in their 
pockets, than the money they have to their credit in the bank. There 
is no need to argue on this point; it is one of the most obvious bits 
of business experience within the observation of every business man. 
The aggregate of money that people are every day carrying quite 
needlessly, and at heavy risk, in their pockets, would be a cash 
reserve of great value to national business, if deposited in the banks, 


And, just as the habit of wasteful and useless spending is en- 
couraged among people who carry their money in their pockets, so 
the habit of useful expenditure, of substantial and profitable invest- 
ment, is encouraged among those who keep their surplus funds in 





























Where Two Banks are Bidding 


For the Same Business 


HEN one merely tells the public through publicity 
of its desirable points and the other through the 
same medium demonstrates so that the public can see 
for itself, all the advantage is with the bank that 
demonstrates. Its advertising, being more convincing, 


is more resultful. 


It is more dignified as well, 
and dignity is a quality required 
in bank publicity. The banker 
renders the most responsible 
service of a commercial char- 
acter in his community. And if 
people are to come to him, they 
must come because they feel that 
funds can be placed on deposit 
with confidence, that acceptable 
credit, or dependable advice, is 
available when desired. 


It would be contrary to the 
very nature of his service for the 
banker to make a too urgent, 
suppliant or facetious appeal for 
business. It might easily indi- 
cate a lack of those very qual- 


ities which characterize a de- 
sirable bank. 


But by taking as the keynote 
of his advertising campaign, the 
giving of information, the ex- 
tending of service to further 
prosperity and happiness, he 
builds a reputation for his insti- 
tution and demonstrates that his 
is a bank of responsible, helpful 
service. He has his readers in a 
frame of mind which makes 
them particularly susceptible to 
a direct message from him with 
reference to one of those phases 
of his service to which otherwise 
they might be indifferent in the 
hurry and bustle of daily life. 


For the most efficient advertising that 
embodies community service consult 
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Special Section of The Bankers 


NOVEMBER 1922 


Direct Mail — Its Use And Misuse by Banks 


By J. Vincent Corrigan 
Manager of Publicity Liberty Central Trust Company, St. Louis 


Ir mMarrers not how attractive 
or how costly a piece of ad- 
vertising literature may be—if 
it doesn’t reach the prospect it 
cannot be expected to produce 
results. 

Too often, expensive litera- 
ture is side tracked or forgot- 
ten, only to be found at a later 
date, too late perhaps to serve 
its purpose. 

Particularly is this true of 
bank literature because a vast 
amount of it bears the names of 
the officers or directors of the 
institution. 

No institution likes to send 
out advertising matter that is 
not fresh and up to the minute. 

The progressive advertising 
manager, after he has mapped 
out an attractive folder, booklet 
or blotter, should see that it re- 
ceives 100 per cent. distribution 
and by 100 per cent. distribu- 
tion I mean not only that the 
stuff is gotten out—but that it 
reaches those who are and those 
who might be interested in his 
message. 

Go through the locker bins 
of your department at least 
once a month and clean house— 
help your investment in direct 
publicity produce results. The 
best advertisement written, if it 
does not receive the proper cir- 
culation will not produce sales. 

(Juite often financial litera- 
ture is timely, such as safe de- 
posit advertising soliciting stor- 
Such literature 
" reach people who are go- 


ige business. 


ing away—-who have valuables 


rre—and reach them be- 


they have made arrange 


' with some other com 


The same is true with invest- 
ment literature and nearly all 
other publicity material pre- 
pared by financial institutions. 

Many possibilities lie in the 
use of direct publicity if such 
opportunities are taken advan- 
tage of. 

When the bond department 
purchases a new bond issue it 
invariably sends out a circular 
on it to a long list of present 
and prospective investors. By 
enclosing an advertisement of 
some other department, it fur- 
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nishes not only the best list ob- 


tainable but it doesn’t cost a 
penny for postage. 
Take for another instance, 


trust department advertising. 
This department, as much or 
more so than any other depart- 
ment, needs booklets as a draw- 
ing card. 

Recently a single advertise- 
ment placed in three newspa- 
pers produced a total of 146 re- 
quests for a new trust booklet. 
Without this booklet there 
would have been no definite 
way of getting in touch with 
prospects interested in making 
a will. Booklets, particularly 
in trust advertising help bridge 


(Continued on page 907) 











MILWAUKEE 





|: ys in the long run the man who gets ahead 
puts the First few dollars from the pay 
envelope in the bank, and lives on the balance. 


TRY THIS PLAN. 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK 


410 Eka Whrer or. 374 
78 VEARS OF SERVICE 


It’s a Good Plan 


to save the pennies, 
nickels and dimes. 


Many a bank account 
has been built in that 


WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL Ave. 








A good argument for small savings accounts. 


This type of business is not 


sought after consistently enough in bank advertising 
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PROBABLY in no other 
civilized country is the 
“loose change” habit so 
highly developed as here in 
the United States. 
Certainly in no 
country is the competition to 
separate nickels and dimes 


other 


from the pockets of the 
public so keen. 
Vast enterprises have 


sprung up and been devel- 
oped out of small change. 
Two of the greatest mon- 
uments to business success in 
existence, namely the Wool- 


worth Building in New 
York, and the Wrigley 


Building in Chicago, were 
erected on nickels and dimes. 

You can scarcely walk a 
block in any town between 
Bangor and Seattle without 
being forcibly reminded of 
at least one of the products 
of small change enterprise. 
These products. clamor for 
your attention at 
street 
every billboard. 

While the methods of ad- 
vertising these products may 


every 


corner, and from 


be neither conservative nor 
dignified—they certainly do 
produce the business. 

Small change business in 
the United States is a veri- 
table gold mine. “After all’, 
says Mr. Average Man, 
“what’s a nickel’? 

Savings banks and sav- 


ings departments of all 
other banks are not getting 
their share of the nation’s 
small change. 

There is still much mis- 
sionary work to be done in 
the educational field to ham- 
mer the value and import- 
ance of thrift into the public 
mind. For one thing, more 
organization, and more sus- 
tained codperative effort is 
needed on the part of banks 
throughout the country. 


But not until the banks 
meet competition on _ the 
competitors’ own field of 


battle will the fight be waged 
on anything like even terms. 


& 


CHEWING GuM is distinctly 
an American institution. The 
taste for chewing gum is not 
inherent. 
taste. 


It is an acquired 
People’s taste for it 
had to be educated before 
it became a habit. 

Mr. Wrigley of Spearmint 
fame has worked hard and 
intelligently for his nickels, 
and his success is well de- 
served. He 
present market by concen- 
trating his fire with undi- 
minished intensity, uninter- 


has won his 


ruptedly and over a con- 
siderable period of time. 
And what is perhaps still 
more important, he has 
brought his product to the 
people. 

Whether you do or do not 
chew gum, it’s there for you 
wherever you go, and at all 
times. You can’t, figura- 
tively speaking, get away 
from it. 

Mr. Wrigley at the pres- 
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ent time is making « vigo. 
ous effort to convert th 
public in Great Britain, 
educate its taste for chey. 
ing gum. In time je may 
succeed. He probally will 
because his methods of 
going after busincss ap 
singularly productiv. of re. 
sults. But it will tale time 

Meanwhile the \ewing 
gum habit is firmly estab 


lished in this countr:. Th 
question of its merit js 


neither here nor ther. Pep. 
ple will continue to invest 
their nickels in chewing gum 
in preference to lacing 
them in savings bans just 
so long as five cents invested 
in chewing gum has a strong. 
er popular appeal than five 


cents in the bank. 


The “loose change” js 
there—and whoever wants 
it most, and goes ter it 
hardest, gets it. 

& 
THERE ARE few peo} who 
would not like a good fat bank 
balance. They will get it if 
they can—but not in your bank 
unless you tell them some good 


reasons for selecting your bank 


Your savings department 
needs selling. ‘To most people 
it is a good deal more fun to 
spend money than to save it 
and unless you show them ap 
ultimate advantage in doing the 
less pleasurable thing, don't 


blame them if they shy away 
from your savings window. 

Safe deposit boxes have to be 
sold. The desk drawer or th 
old bureau drawer at home is 
handier than a safe deposit box, 
and it does not cost “S3 and 
upward per year”. You must 
sell the idea of safety.—Fred 
M. Staker in the bulletin of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Associ 
tion. 
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& « vigo. Direct Mail — Its Use And 
mvert the Misuse By Bankers Who’s Who in 


Br ain, to (Continued from page 905) 
for chey.— the gap and produce inquiries B: k A | Se aes 

€ jie may ae per cost than they can an AAavel tising 
ably will be gotten: in any other way. 

. ’ One of the most effective me- 
tl ds of diums for advertising the safe 
CSS ate deposit ‘epartment is the ad- 
iv. of xe ff vertising blotter. In the first 
tale time place, customers of this depart- 

: ment to 1 large extent are busi- 

—— ness me) and women who have 
i} estab- their otices in nearby _ build- 
tr\. The ings. herefore, besides cir- 
merit jg § calarizing your own customers, 
such blo ters can be successful- 








re. Pep. ; 
to inves ly and economically used for 
distribu'ion in office buildings 

Wig gum § within « radius of your vault. 
lacing Preference should be given to 
nics just the blotter that carries a 
monthly calendar as this helps 










} invested P ; 
to make it more useful to its 
rong- a , : ies 
8 recipier Cost of such distri- 
than five & pution is less than a third of 
the cost of postage to say noth- 
inve” jg ing of the cost of envelopes 
and addressing which is elimi- 
wants : 
' , nated. 
er it Many remarkable successes 
have been recorded by the use ‘ 
of direct mail advertising in the ' 
cultivation of dormant savings 
) who @ accounts. In most cases the ac- 
t bank § Counts are made up of deposi- 
y it if tors who have not made a de- W. W. DOUGLAS 
( i V i > é four a : . 
our bank posit ithin — the last four Vice-President Bank of Italy, San Francisco 
me good months or longer. 
our bank A Kansas City bank recently DOUGLAS is one of the most prominent figures in 
. + organiz d a follow up campaign neial advertising today As head of the business ex- 
partment 8 é ‘ I : pats epartment of his institution, he directs the publicity 
people for the cultivation of such ac- ertising program and plans the various new business 
. “Eee : : eo to be undertaken As the first man to originate 
e fun to counts in a big way. rhe re- through a daily newspaper bank advertising cam 
ive it, sults were surprising in that the pai ) the Pacific Coast Mr. Douglas won recognition 
ti several years ago as one of the leaders in the field of 
em an & first piece of literature, a four- inancial publicity 
ring the page folder illustrating the At the annual convention of the Financial Advertisers 
’ . ; Association at Mil ukee last June, Mr. Douglas was unani 
don’t amount of money that should be mously chosen president for the coming year. He has been 
hy away [Ae fan — ee lentified with the work of the association since 1918, when 
awa) set aside for various expenses, he became one of its directors, following the San Francisco 
dow. allowing a saving of ten per onvention. In 1920 he was elected to a vice-presidency of 
ive to be : . the association and held that office up to the time of his 
Y + cent. of one’s salary- -produced elevation to the presidency. During his connection with the 
or t in... aes Financial Advertisers’ Association Mr. Douglas has consist 
aaiiil thirty per cent. results. This ently exhibited Bank of Italy advertising. The success of 
vt . . the various bank advertisements conceived by him has re- 
means { a : } 
it box, hat thirty customers out ceived nationwide attention, and at the last four association 
conventions, his displays have been invariable prize winners. 


of every hundred who received 


“$3 and "hi : ; 
* “ae ° ae ‘aii . This year at the annual meeting in San Diego, June 25 to 

ou must this piece of direct mail adver- 30, of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs’ Association Mr. 
tising made ¢ 1 : . " ‘ Douglas captured three trophies for the Bank of Italy. In 

Fred g ide a deposit before the addition to his national prominence, Mr. Douglas is active 





The in the affairs of the San Francisco Advertising Club, of which 
organization he is treasurer. 


n of the @ cond folder was mailed. 
Associa- § Cond one produced a little less 
than twenty-eight per cent. and 
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This display, installed in the window of a Detroit bank located on a busy corner, portrays typical accidents t ugh 
showing toy automobiles in collision, an interurban car wrecked, and other machines that are frequently inv d in 
accidents. The passerby is reminded of the advantage of having something in the bank for such emergencies 
the third a little better than must be large enough to justify increasing the circulation of the 


twenty-eight per cent. 

This is really remarkable and 
that 
department should at least try 


something every savings 
out. 

Monthly reviews are particu- 
larly good advertising when 
they reach customers and pros- 


pective customers who are in- 


terested in them. Otherwise 
they will merely go into the 
wastebasket One bank has 


successfully used a monthly re- 
view among its correspondent 
banks, both customers and pros- 
pects and at the present time is 
contemplating the enlargement 
of the publication to be mailed 
to its commercial customers and 
also big commercial prospective 
customers. 

This is true in most cases in 
large cities, because the circu- 
such a 


lation of publication 


its cost—and such cost should 


rightfully be figured down to a 


minimum. Hence this bank by 


& 


publication will not spend, per 
name on its list, any more 
it has been spending 


Window Displays in Savings Bank Attract 


New 


By D. ¢ 


Can A bank by adopting some 
of the display methods of the 
stores 


department accomplish 


an opposite result—lead people 
to save their money instead of 
spending it? 

That the display window is 
the most effective as well as the 
least expensive medium of ad- 
vertising for retail stores has 
attested by 


leading merchants in every line. 


many times been 


William Filene’s Sons Company, 


Accounts and Promote Goodwill 


>. Baird 
of Boston, for exam have 
frequently been quoted to the 
effect that they value their dis- 
play windows at $100,000 
year; Lord and Taylor, of New 
York, are said to consider theit 
windows worth $150,000 a year, 
and the J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit department store, be- 
lieves that each of its many dis 
play windows is worth at least 
$10 a day. 
These firms spend large sums 
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; display, described in the accompanying article, proved unusually productive of results and brought in a 
large number of new savings accounts 


to keep their window 
ittractive. Long ex- 
as taught them that it 
that attractive 
lraw shoppers into the 


ao so: 


pend their money 


few banks have ever ex- 


dis- 
of 


small 


ed with window 
ith the 


sign or a 


exception 
few 
ks in a small window. 
has very little display 
of 


for this reason that no 


course, and it is 
ention has been given 
ct than has. 

ommonwealth Federal 
Detroit, 
to get adequate 


Bank, of has 
way 
window 


for displays 


proved that such dis- 


y be used to induce 
o save their money 
s well as to induce 


spend it 


This bank, located on one of 
the 
has a very valuable display win- 


busiest downtown corners, 
dow that is seen by thousands 


of people each day Several 
times the bank has been offered 
large sums by others for the use 
of the but to the 


present time it has preferred 


window, up 
tu use the space itself or else to 
lend it to customers or to pros- 
pective customers. 

Lending the display space to 
customers, the bank has found, 
not only promotes considerable 
goodwill, but actually increases 
for itself. The dis 
plays are always attractive and 


business 


interesting, and the bank profits 
by the attention that they draw 
and by the talk that they oce: 
sion. 


All display matter shown in 


he 


the 


must, of course, 
Officials of 


the window 


meritorious 


bank always inquire carefully 
into this matter and anything 
that might in any way be ob- 


jectionable is barred. 


Saving life and property is 
of course laudable. One of 


the accompanying illustrations 
shows a display put in this win- 
the Insur- 


ance Company, in which typical 


dow by ‘Travelers’ 


accidents are portrayed by 


means of showing toy automo- 


biles in collision, an interurban 


electric car wrecked, and other 


miniature machines that fre- 
quently are involved in acci- 
dents. ‘The display is a very 
good one and it attracted a 
great deal of interest Inci- 


dentally, such a display reminds 
one of the advantage of having 
something in the bank for use 
in such emergencies. 

The Detroit Board of Health 


also arranged a very interest 
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ON PAGE 19— 


In our free booklet, “Little 
Life Stories from the 
Ledger,’ an interesting 

account is given of an un- 

necessary family disa- 
greement over an estate. 


Call, or write for a copy. 


DETROIT TRUST 
COMPANY 


Opposite Post Office, Detroit, Michigan + 


“TRUE TO 
ITS TRUSTS” 


Safe deposit boass for rent, 


$4.00 6 year and up 


Detroit Trust 
vg" Safe Deposit Compan 














The headline in this trust advertisement is of the attention compelling 
variety 


ing display in this window in 
which it featured the food value 
of milk in comparison with 
other kinds of food. A promi- 
nent feature of this display was 


that of milk running into a 
glass container continually, 
while the container never be- 


came quite full to the running- 
over point. This 
plished by the several 
glass tubes, arranged on _ the 
same principle as is often used 
in displays of beverages. The 
display very instructive 
and gave the bank considerable 
publicity. 

There is always a waiting list 


was accom- 


use of 


was 


of customers who desire to use 
the display space, and the bank 
lets them use it much of the 
time. One of the accompany- 
ing illustrations shows, however, 
that the bank also makes very 
good use of the window itself. 

Savings banks commonly 
spend considerable sums in ad- 


vertising for new savings ac- 


counts. Here is a window dis- 
play that costs only a few cents 
and that, during the week that 
it was featured, than 
doubled the usual of 
savings accounts received. 

The display is strikingly at- 
and is well balanced. 
The sight of money interests al- 
and consider- 
able used the 
two cards of dollar bills flank- 
ing the clock in the exact cen- 
ter of the display and the piles 
of coins on the floor in front of 


more 
number 


tractive 


most every one, 


money is here; 


the pyramids of coin savings 
banks at each end, all being 
shiny, new money. ‘The card 
above the clock assures one that 
“This is the right time to open 
a savings account”. Two larg- 
er cards against the background 
near the ends of the window 
balance each other and contrib- 
ute their messages of thrift. 
“Saving is the foundation of a 


home”, one of the car: 
and urges the reader 
an account today wit 
lar or more”. The 
tures an umbrella and 
this all you have put 
rainy day? Open a 
count and procure or 
banks”. The smaller 
attention to adverti 
local papers of the 
coin safes shown. A 
of the window is a 
on which is shown 
how savings accounts 
giving a table of dai 
the other of weekly s 
Similar displays ar 
from time to time a 
result in greatly incre 
bers of new accoun 
during the time the « 
mains in the window 
diately afterward. 
One of these dis; 
very helpful last sea 
curing members of 
Christmas Club whic! 
the largest in the ci 
board cut-outs were u 
ing Santa Claus ext 
Mrs. Member an enl 


simile of one of the 
Club checks. The 
classes of the Christ: 


were illustrated by pyr 
different sizes, with 
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The Chicago 
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13 
21 North La Salle Str 
Capital $1,000,000.00 


A sample of Morris Plan A 
by Chicago Morris Plan 
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ls reads, 

















jon of the class represented 
0, “Open & osinted on each figure. 
one dol- BH while exact results could not 
her pic. il acetal , 
e determined, executives of the . 
asks: “Ts ink express confidence that F YOU ae set 
ay fora the display was a very import- m . 
ings ac- Bf it factor in their securing so aside a part of 
of these a Christmas Club last sea- 
large a istmas Club last sea bi 
rds al your pay -check 
tents in “There can be no doubt of the regularly for Sav- 
cording & vjue of the window displays”, ° : 
ach end §f jeclared J!. P. Parshall, assist- Ings, at the-end ot 
ge card nt cash who exercises a 9 
table of Bf eneral oversight of the dis- a year you ll have 
OW; one # jays, anc who furnished the . : m 
Savings, Jj iccompan) ing photographs. som ething ore 
Ings. ‘We have ‘ound that every time importan e than 
eatured Bf i. put ir a display ourselves 
always x usual number of new ac- the money saved 
ed nun- wnts recived from week to 7 
opened Bf eek immediately takes a big ---YVOU ll have the 
play re- mp, é ry hers have “4 “ 
a} ump, ar when others have 
1 imme- ff cir displays in the window we Savings habit. 
ear of considerable comment 
YS was Byhich, of course, always in- Why not start by. making a 
mn in se- Boudes the name of the bank. deposit in our Savings De- 
bank’s Bf this word-of-mouth advertising partment before October 
one of B vrves us well in keeping us be- oy 4 Bongo will begin 
Card- B fore the people of the city, so oe 
1, show. that when they think of a sav- 
ding to B ings bank they think of Com- 
zed fac- jnwealth Federal. } 
hristmas “Lending the window to our 
lifferent istomers and prospective cus- | 
1s Club fi tomers also promotes consider- 
imids of le goodwill. Each display is 
descrip- lowed to remain in the win- 
w for one week only, and 
‘ a waiting list of A sound and persuasive savings argument. Unusually good 
r | those who want to use the the use of the window, but so 
This Bank is as Near space. far we have thought best to use 
As Your Mail Box “We have several times been it ourselves or else to lend it 
offered considerable sums for free of charge.” 
<now M “ i oth. wer ' 
1 te ro 
lerms Al . - peur 
* How Banks Are Advertising 
i e. a 
rom Ont Tue Banx of America, New THe Nationat Bank of the Re- 
York, has recently issued a _ public, Chicago has issued a 
booklet under the title “A Na- folder under the head of “The 
tional Survey of State Debts Country Banker’s Friend in 
ink FARMERS & MECHANICS and Securities”. ‘The booklet, Deed”, recording the bank’s re- 
wn SAVINGS BANK which contains a _ profusion action to various periods of 
ne or of well-prepared charts and _ financial stress such as 1898, 
tables, is an exhaustive survey 1903, 1907, 1914, and 1920. For 
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ine and arrangement of 
this banking by mail 
idvertisement 


and analysis of state indebted- 
ness of all state governments 
within the United States. 


instance the bank says of the 
panic in 1907: 


During the strenuous’ period 














Yesterday~ and Tomorrow 


| Banks 9f 
HE history of the Bank of New York, 
| founded by Alexander Hamilton, is con- 
} temporary with that of the nation itself. 
} From Revolutionary times to the present the 
institution has preserved and intensified the 
vitality with which its founder endowed it. 
Almost a century of experience lies behind 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company. Ahead of these two institutions, 





} now merged, lies the opportunity for a 

} larger setvice in the transaction of a general 

banking business and the execution of 
personal and corporate trusts. | 








Bank of Nem Pork & Trust Co. 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits over $15,000,000 
Banking Office~48 Wall St. Trust Office~52 Wall St. 
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Well constructed historical copy by a bank which represents the con 
solidation of two of the country’s oldest institutions 




























from October 26 to December 3, that probably a good majority 
the Republic Bank did not call the present bond buyers ar 
ingle loar Instead, it made terested in the technical 
several millions in new loans and that are of use in ani ing tl 
notwithstanding the general use value of an offering. Th lo not 
°o le ing house certificates, it want to be told “This is a on 
did not refuse a single request for derful investment”. They prefer 
currency from its correspondents to have the cold facts laid bef 
in need of cash. In order that it them on which they can base their 
might thus more ully serve its own opinion We cannot, ther 
customer banks in this time of expect the investment banker t 
need, it imported $1,000,000 in gold give up 1 form of advertising 
from lcurope increased its which serves a re pur 
circulating notes to its legal max- pose and results il 
imum of $2,000,000 In cases sales We hope the « on 
where circumstances indicated the when new offerings are set up in 
wisdom o 1c} action it even more attractive style and 
went so far as to offer to pay off perhaps some helpful illustratio1 
the de it bank cor- but we fully realize that u 
respondent It im through- changes come _ slowly ind that 
out the crisi was not to let a there is much to be said 
solvent customer fail. the present fashion 
Yet, conceding that we keep 
: what is best and most usefu n 
“Some new Aspects of Bond present bond advertising, is it not 
Selling and Advertising’, a possible that we can also adver 
. m tise in a way to interes é ! 
pamphlet sent out by the Wm. investor? Such a step, it seen 


T. Mullally, Advertising, Inc., © US. is the next one to be taker 


> a » oe in this field and we i 
of New York and Chicago, con- its the bond hous 





tains some very forceful para- te 
tion and planning 
graphs on present day bond ad- 
vertising. Regarding  invest- on ‘ : 
; fue Cepar Rapins’§ Savings 
ment advertisements on the , : ae : 
; ; Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
financial pages of the news- , ; 
inaugurated a_ savings plan 


paper of today, the pamphlet jnown as the “Monthly State- 


Savs: * . ” 
, ment Savings Plan”. In a 
To the untrained and inexperi- pamphlet relating to the plan 


enced the financial pages of the 


Gaanaoord Ute a ecurce of cave. ‘wien it has sent out the bank 






tery and awe Yet we cannot, Savs: 

for that reason abandon = the P 

present type of financial advertise- Under this plan you decide how 
ment We must bear ir mind much you wish to. save each 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Phose listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


natter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 
Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, Denver, Colo., Denver Nat'l Bank, G. T. 






National Bank, F. J 





"Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C Detroit 





N. C, Hackney & Moale Co., P. E 












a State Bank, H. M. Butz- & Citizens 





<, H. E. Mallory, 





nk, C. R. Zimmer 
lank, J. C. Ma 
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pub. mgr 
Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards 
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e R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway 
! Natl ash Ff I Y. C., American Express Co., S. D. Maletim, 
dir. pub gen. mgr. adv. dept. 




















































































Gatli 


Prague, 








N. F. GC, 


Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Bank, 


Richmond, 


N. Y. C., American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
cash. 

N. Y. C., Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. Y. C., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 


Woolford. 
x. Z. GC. 


Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
ing, P. 


V. 
, Equitable Tr. Co., 


N. Y. C A. DeBebian, adv. 
mgr. 

N. Y. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
T. B. Pratt. 

N. Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 
house. 

N. Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave., E. L. 
Wight, pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., Internat’! Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 

N. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B’way, W. D. 
Mc Lean, , ae 

N. Y¥. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 


North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 








sec 

N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., S. W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 
St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mer. 

N. Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
A. G. Sclater. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
adv. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
C. Brown, asst. secy. 

Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat’l Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cash. 

Northampton, Ma Hampshire County Trust 
Co., G. L. Willis. pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill., Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E 
Deily. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
4 3assett 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & *lanters Bank, 
t. W. Etter 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr 


Pa., W. H. Siviter 
South Side Tr 
Czechoslovakia, Bohemian 
head office 


122 Dithridge St 
Co., pub. mgr 
Industrial 


Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat'l Bank, R. A 
Brown, asst. secy 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’! Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth 


Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E 


Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P 

Ridgewood, N. J., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
cer, V. P. 

Ripon, Wis lst Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 
cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C 
Davy, atty 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer 
pub. dept 

Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office 

San Entonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L 
G. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. Co, 
W. F. Morrish, Vv. P. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New 
man, asst. cash 
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Scranton, Pa., Anthracite Tr 


gerty, asst. treas. 


Co 


7T. A. 


» Ee 
Ho} 


A 


1 


Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank 


Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, 
Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg 
“". J. Raven. 
Shelbyville, Ill., J. C. Eberspacher, asst. 
Sioux Falls, S. po 
Wadden, pres. 


Smithtown, N. Y., Nat’l Ban 
J. A. Overton, cash. 


K 


of Smit 


South :y nd, Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. 
Vv 

deen Wash., Old Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
kow, pub. mgr. 

Spokane, — Union Tr. Co., W. J. 
mers, pre 

St. Joseph, Mo., ist Nat’l Bank, L. J. M 
adv. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., 
Corrigan, pub. mer. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P 
pub. mer. 


St. Nat'l Bank of 


dir. 


Louis, Mo., 
Weisenburger, adv. 
Stockholm, Sweden, 

delsbanken, P. G. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 


Jr., 


Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. 
Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. 
Streicher, new bus. dept 


Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bz 
.. C. Biggar, head office 

Toronto, oe H. J. Coon, 

Toronto, Canada, Home 
Bank of Canada. 















Trenton, J.. Mechanics Nat'l Bank, 
Withers tr. off. 

Tuscaloos Ala., City Nat'l Bank, S. | 
baugh, cash. 

Utica, N Sves “ 3K, H. W. Bell, dir 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Vald 
F. Winn, Jr., to 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat'l Bk., E. W. J 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Banl 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., oe Tr Co. of D. C 
& H Sts., W. S 

Washington, D. C. Wash ington Loan & T 
E. H. Thom son, pub. mgr 

Watertown, N. Jefferson Co. Nat’l 
R. W. Oakes, t asl 

Wausau, Wis., Marath on Co. Bank, H. 

Wayne 1., lst Nat’l Bank, J. E 
mg dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, L. M. M 
adv. dept 

Westchester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics T 
J. C. Hall. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat'l 
W. J. Ruff, cash 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & T 
Cc. | Taylor, Jr., pre 

Winnipeg Manitoba Union Bank of ¢ 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Winston-Salem N. C., Buck & Glenn, Ir 
Glenn, secy 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Wachovia Bank 
Co., P. Garner, pub 

Youngstown, Ohio, Ist nk, J. N 
ley, pub. mgr 

Yuma, Ariz., Security Tr. & Svgs. Banl 
Blethen, cash 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller 49 S 
strasse 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques § 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr 

© 
New Names 

San Francisco, Cal., ilifornia Tr 
t. P. Anderson, E bus ev 

Santa Rosa, Cal Am t'l Bar 
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The JUITABLE ASSOCIATED J. P. MORGAN 
RUST BANKERS & 
COMPANY CORPORATION COMPANY 


TRINITY 
CHURCH 


STOCK EXCHANGE 





BANKERS UNITED STATES 
TRUST SUB-TREASURY 
ANNEX COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Wall Street looking west toward Broadway 


Helping Interior Banks to Offer Increased 
Facilities 


N discussing the merits of a nation- 
wide branch banking system, pro- 
ponents of such a system often 
place particular emphasis on the branch 
banks’ ability to finance local require- 
ments and offer complete banking fa- 
cilities that are now beyond the powers 
of the smaller independent community 
institutions. 

It is pointed out that the local bank is 
limited by law to the amount of credit 
that it may extend to any one customer, 
and through the limitations of its size 
is not able to offer local customers many 
valuable services that a large institution 
is fully equipped to perform. 

This necessary limitation on the scope 
of the community bank often forces 
local industries to take a large portion 
of their business to the larger banks in 
the banking centers. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent, 
therefore, that if the local bank is to 


continue in the future to serve the best 
interests of its community as it has in 
the past, it must be enabled to give 
more complete service to its larger local 
depositors. 

A method of meeting this situation 
seems to have been found in the organi- 
zation of the Associated Bankers Cor- 
poration with headquarters at 35 Wall 
street, New York. This institution, as 
described in its prospectus, is ‘‘a nation- 
al institution of associated banks or- 
ganized to finance their excess credit re- 
quirements, to trade in bankers accept- 
ances and to engage in underwriting’. 

A study of the organization and pro- 
posed operations of this corporation 
should be of interest to all who sympa- 
thize with the problems of local banks 
in best serving their localities. 

By means of the intelligent coépera- 
tion of a large number of banks, the 
Associated Bankers Corporation pro- 
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CLARENCE M. SHERWOOD 


PRESIDENT 











CHARLES C. BARLOW 


| VICE-PRES'IDENT AND TREASURER 





JOHN JACOB ARNOLD 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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ARTHUR C. QUAINTON 


SECRETARY 
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Oc. m. Haves & CO., DETROIT 


© cramecain sti 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATED BANKERS CORPORATION 
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poses to make it possible for each of 
these member banks to offer the same 
wide range of facilities to their cus- 
tomers as are offered by the large in- 
stitutions in the financial centers. 

For example, take the case of a 
manufacturing company in a compara- 
tively small city which requires, and is 
entitled to, a large line of credit. Owing 
to the restrictions of law, the local bank 
is ab!e to advance only a comparatively 
smal! proportion of the total amount re- 
quired, and consequently the manufac- 
turer must look to some large bank, 
probxbly in New York, for the balance 
of his requirements. This means carry- 
ing « large deposit to the New York 
bank which otherwise would have re- 
mained in the local bank had it been 
able ‘o completely finance its customer. 

Keeping the same example in mind, 
had the local bank been a member of 
Associated Bankers Corporation, _ it 
would have been able to finance the 
manufacturer's excess credit require- 
ments by marketing its commercial 
paper without endorsement through the 
corporation. 

The credit being obtained in this way, 
it would not be necessary for the manu- 
facturer to open a New York account, 
and as a consequence, his local deposit 
would have been correspondingly in- 
creased, greatly to the benefit of the 
local bank. 

This is a practical example of the 
way in which membership in the cor- 
poration would enable local banks to 
completely customers 
through the marketing of their commer- 
cial paper. 

It is estimated by the officials of the 
corporation that on its capital it will be 
able to handle more than $500,000,000 
of these excess bank credits annually. 

As the scope of the organization will 
be nation-wide, it is felt that it will be 
instrumental in the regional distribution 
of credit by furnishing capital to the 
sections where it is needed, and furnish- 
ing investment for the surplus funds 
of other sections. 


finance local 


Another way in which the corpora- 


tion will be of assistance to the interior 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy; vice-presi- 
dent Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore 


bank will be in assisting it to find a 
mere ready market for its bankers ac- 
ceptances. Ordinarily the acceptances 
of many interior banks are discounted in 
the open market at a distinct disadvan- 
tage over those of larger and well known 
banks. Through the marketing facili- 
ties of the corporation, it is believed that 
the acceptances of its member banks 
will enjoy a readier and more profit- 
able sale. In this connection the cor- 
poration is planning a vigorous cam- 
paign to bring about a greater appre 
ciation of the worth of this class of in 
vestment. 

Another service which membership in 
the corporation enables interior banks 
to offer to local industrial customers is 
the underwriting of bond issues of mod- 
erate amount. Hitherto such industrial 
customers of local banks have been com- 
pelled to look to the smaller investment 
houses to do their capital financing, as 
their bank has not been in a position 
to serve them in this capacity and the 








ROBERT W. WOOLLEY 


Former Director of the Mint and member of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


larger investment houses are not usually 
interested in underwriting the smaller 
issues. Member banks will now be in- 
terested in diverting this business to the 
Associated Bankers Corporation by 
reason of the funds received there- 
from being deposited with them. <A 
portion of each security underwritten 
by the corporation, it is planned will 
be offered in codperation with the 
local bank to the investors of the 
locality where it originates. ‘The bal- 
ance will be placed in trust in a New 
York trust company to hold as _ se- 
curity against the corporation’s Col- 
lateral Trust Bonds. Investors who 
purchase the latter will possess an in- 
strument whose soundness is based on a 
diversified selection of carefully chosen 
securities in various parts of the coun- 
try, covering a wide variety of indus- 
tries. 

It is planned to acquaint the public 
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FREDERICK J. LISMAN 


F. J. Lisman & Co., 61 Broadway, New Y 
director of numerous corporations 


with the merit of these bonds through 
a comprehensive advertising campaign 
of national scope and to distribute them 
directly to investors, and also through 
member banks. 

The officers of the corporation are as 
follows: George B. Caldwell, chairman 
of the board; Clarence M. Sherwood, 
Jacob Arnold. first 


vice-president ; Charles C. Barlow. vice 


president ; John 


president and treasurer; Arthur C. 
Quainton, secretary. 

Mr. Caldwell, chairman of the board. 
is president and a director of Sperry 
& Hutchinson Company. He was form 
erly vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, and was the organ- 
izer and first president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 
He is a director of the following cor- 
porations: Gotham National — /ank. 
Cranford Trust Company, George C. 
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Moore Company, Inc., United Light and 
Railway Company. 

Mr. Sherwood, the president, was 
formerly president of the Foreign Trade 
Banking Corporation, and has also been 
associated with the Chemical National 
Bank and the National City Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Arnold, first vice-president, was 
formerly vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. He also was 
formerly supervisor of international 
business for the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco. He was a member of the 
first Pan-American Financial Confer- 
ence and was the special delegate of 
the American Bankers Association to 
the first United States-Mexico ‘Trade 
Conference in Mexico City in 1920. 

Mr. Barlow, vice-president and treas- 
urer, was formerly vice-president of 
the Yale National Bank, New Haven, 
Conn., and president of the Connecti- 
cut Bankers Association. 

Mr. Quainton, secretary, was former- 
ly commercial manager and director of 
Quead, Ltd., London. 

The board of directors, at present, 
also includes the following: 

Farl Harding, formerly chairman of 
the board Colombian Commercial Cor- 
poration; Chas. E. Hoyt, treasurer 
South Norwalk Trust Company, South 
Norwalk, Conn.; F. J. Lisman of the 
firm of F. J. Lisman & Company, in- 
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Executive offices 


vestment bankers, 61 Broadway, New 
York, director Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern R. R. Corporation, Bush Ter- 
minal Company, Brunswick Terminal & 
Railway Securities Co.; member of ex- 
ecutive committee Chamber of Com- 
merce State of New York; director 
Chesterfield & Lancaster R. R.; director 
Railway Storage Battery Car Co., 
director Tampa & Jacksonville Ry.; 
John C. Motter, president Mechanics 
Trust Company of Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, formerly as- 
sistant secretary of the Navy; and now 
vice-president Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland; Robert W. 
Woolley, formerly Director of the Mint 
and member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





Accounting department 











HE problem of Morris Plan bank- 

ers throughout the United States 

is no longer a question of interest- 
ing sufficient capital, but is rather a 
question of finding borrowers for the 
vapital entrusted to them, ‘Thomas 
Coughlin, president of the Morris Plan 
3ankers Association, told delegates to 
the eighth annual convention, held in 
New York at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
October 9 to 11. 

Mr. Coughlin declared that the de- 
velopment of publi¢ confidence in indus- 
trial banking as it is conducted under 
the Morris Plan is evidenced by the 
tremendous growth of its thrift busi- 
ness, represented by investment savings 


certificates. He said: 


Our problem has changed from finding 
money to loan to finding borrowers for the 
money entrusted to us. This is a flattering 
evidence of the confidence of the public in 
us as trustees. 


Delegates from ninety-eight cities 
representing banks that have loaned 
nearly $335,000,000 to 1,820,844 per- 
sons during the past ten months attend- 
ed the convention. The delegates in- 
cluded a number of women who are 
prominent in this development of bank- 
ing, which has increased its volume of 
business from $12,000,000 in 1915 to 
its present enormous size. Loans are 
made up to a period of one year by these 
banks in sums ranging from $50 to 
$5000, on endorsed notes and collateral. 
In discussing the types of loans made, 
H. B. Jackson, secretary of the Morris 
Plan Company of New York explained 
that they had changed from those of the 
“remedial type” to those of a construc- 


tive character. Mr. Jackson said: 


While the remedial loan was the entering 
wedge of the Morris Plan and must always 
remain an important part of our work, it 
is to the constructive loan that we look 
with the greatest expectation of results. 
The small merchant desirous of expanding 
his business and the man just starting out 
for himself, each requiring capital, come to 
us and agree to pay a certain amount each 
week or month for the present use of needed 
At the end of the year they have 


money. 
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the money in the business, their debt to us 
has been paid almost without realization and 
they return for larger amounts, justified by 
their progress during the year and prospects 
of future business. 

At the end of the first or second year, 
or possibly later, they have reach« the 


point where seasonal accommodation ‘s all 
they need and we send them te a conimer- 
cial bank for their wants. Even wh se- 


curing accommodation from the bank they 
may receive additional capital if neece 


The manufacturers, distributers and job- 
bers from whom these small merchants buy, 
are realizing more and more that their cus- 


tomers’ ability to secure money from: the 
Morris Plan is an indication of good credit 
standing and a most desirable way for their 
patrons to obtain funds, inasmuch the 
gradual payment of the instalments io us 
works no hardship on the borrower an: the 
money received enables him to pay his bills 
punctually, taking his discounts. 

The Morris Plan banking system 
meets the needs of seventy-five per cent. 
of the people of the country who have 
no other recourse to credit on terms 
which in any way approach those ayvyail- 
able to more fortunate persons, Wil- 
loughby G. Walling, vice-president of 
the association, declared in discussing 
the growth of the system. 

The solution of the differences be- 
tween capital and labor depends in a 
large measure on the intelligent appli- 
cation of some form of profit-sharing, 
Philip Schaff, vice-president of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Securities Company, 
told the delegates in his address to the 
convention. 

Profit-sharing plans first introduced 
into the United States in 1879 have in 
a large measure failed of permanent 
success, the speaker said, ascribing the 
reasons to the difficulties of the problems 
to be met and the mechanical metliod of 
applying remedies. Some employers 
have been successful and they have 
reaped great benefits, not only in the 
increased happiness and well being of 
employees, but also in added _ profits 
through increased labor efficiency and 
greatly decreased labor turn-over. Mr. 
Schaff said: 

Interest in profit-sharing has revived and 
waned in direct ratio to business activity 
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© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


Group of delegates to Morris Plan Bankers Association Convention in New York just prior to 
playing blind bogie match at Grassy Sprain Golf Club, Bronxville 


The period of depression, losses and failures 
following the war has automatically killed 
most of the profit-sharing plans installed. 
For the last decade the attitude of em- 
ployers mainly has been one of indifference, 
lightened by momentary activity during the 
business revival due to the war. 

Most of the early schemes of profit-sharing 
were discontinued as being too idealistic. It 
is not surprising that these efforts should 
have failed. A situation which been 
developing itself for half a century without 
a check could not be corrected by the more 
or less mechanical acts of various boards of 
directors. A man is a man whether he wears 
overalls or sits at a desk, and he resents 
from the bottom of his heart anything that 
has a savor of paternalism about it. Most 
of these schemes looked that way to him. 

He had seen nothing and heard nothing in 
fifty vears to contradict and refute these 
teachings, so why should he look with any- 
thing but suspicion at the overtures, what- 
ever form they took? 

The profit-sharing plan of the Youngs- 
town Securities Company is not a_profit- 
sharing plan strictly speaking; it is an in- 
vestment and savings plan. We match 100 
per cent. the savings of our employees, limit- 
ing them to 10 per cent. of their salaries. 
These savings and the bank’s contributions 
are deposited each month. When they 
reach sufficient size they are invested, in the 


has 


bank’s stock if possible. The life of the plan 
is five years. It is not compulsory, and the 
participant may withdraw all or part at the 
end of five years, or he may continue. 
We believe in this plan and like it, and 
we are attempting to get various employers 
in Youngstown to adopt some similar plan, 
modified to suit their particular conditions. 
Under our principle when the time period 
elapses the employee has 125 per cent. of a 
year’s salary which is a real sum to be used 
for some dignified purpose. It increases the 
length of service of employees, reduces turn 
over and instills pride in the participants in 
the idea. 
Workers in Lawrence, Mass.. gave 
evidence of thrift and prosperity during 
the twenty-two weeks strike of textile 
workers recently ended, according to J. 
Rodney Ball of the Lawrence Morris 
Plan Bank, who spoke on collateral 
loans. The 13,000 
workers and their families, brought a 
pressure on the loan resources of the 
bank, Mr. Ball said. Sut delinquen- 
cies in payments of one day at the close 
of the strike on August 31 were but 
three-quarters of one per cent. of out- 
standing collateral loans,” he added. 


strike, involving 











Modern Shipping and the “Old” Seaboard 








>One of the great events in 


ton ship. 


developed side by side 


T THE TIME that the Sea- 
A board first opened shop in 
1883 modern shipping was still in 
its swaddling clothes. Even as 
late as °84, the launching of an 
8000-ton Cunarder was considered 
a wonderful achievement and the 
vessel was hailed 
the seas.”’ 

A mighty good ship, too, this 
ancestor of the Aquitania and Ber- 
engaria. But it could be tucked 
away in one corner of the modern 
Cunarders, six times as large. 

Until 1885 New York’s proud 
Harbor had only one safe en- 
trance. In that year dynamite re- 
moved the last menacing rock of 
Hell Gate. Canal boats still busily 


Mercantile Branch 
115 Broapway 
At Cedar Street 





é ° . 
sovereign of 


Broap AND Beaver STREETS 


plied their trade in 1883, and 
cluttered up Coenties Slip around 
the corner from the Main Office. 

Undreamed of progress has 
been made since 1883. “‘Step 
lively’ has been the order of the 
day in all lines, in 
business, in banking. 


science, in 
But all the 
inventive and constructive genius 
of these 50 years would have 
counted for little except that there 
have been banks willing to keep 
step, willing to quicken pace 
along new lines, when properly 
safeguarded. 

Such a bank is the Seaboard, 
sound and conservative but pro- 
gressive and—-when it suits the 


occasion— aggressive. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
with which is combined 


The Mercantile Trust Company 


Main Office 





New York 
Harbor in 1884 was the launching of the 
latest Cunarder, the Etruria, an 8000- 
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“One month later this delinquency was 
just one-half this figure”’. 

Wages in the textile industry in Law- 
rence today show tremendous gains over 
1916, the speaker said, adding that: 


W ages in the textile mills stand at 120 per 
ceni. increase over January, 1916, or at $22 
a week as an average of all, except salaried 
employees, on a forty-eight hour basis as 
against $9.90 per week of fifty-four hours 
six and a half years ago. The city is still 
in ‘he throes of a real estate boom with 
ren‘s one and a half times what they were 
in »re-war days. Savings in a grand total 
in the banks and trust companies of the 
cit) are about $52,000,000, on which an aver- 
age of 5 per cent is paid. 


‘he newspaper was declared the best 
advertising medium for Morris Plan 
banks by J. O. Winslow, advertising 
manager for the New York Morris Plan 
Mr. Winslow said: 


1e newspaper with its local circulation 
is {ne one best bet on which the Morris Plan 
manager should place his money. It 
int» the home, is read by every member of 
the family usually in the evening when the 
husband and wife are most liable to discuss 
their financial affairs and to seek remedies 
if remedies are needed. 


Company. 


goes 


{mong other speakers were A. A. 
Blumeyer, St. Louis, “Retail Automo- 
bile Financing”; Elza Hurst. Spokane. 
“Retail Trade Acceptances”; J. F. 
Green, “Full Paid Investment Certifi- 
cates’; O. C. Carr, Evansville, Ind., 
“Installment Certificates and Savings 
Deposits’; J. B. Morris. New York. 
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At the annual dinner in the East 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria the speak- 
ers were: Henry R. Towne, formerly 
president of the Merchants’ Association ; 
Herbert L. Satterlee. New York; 
Frank N. Steele, New Haven; and 
Charles Jerome Edwards, manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

A letter of greeting was read from 
President Harding, in 
pressed the hope that the association 


which he ex- 


might expand and grow in usefulness. 

At the concluding session of the con- 
vention, Willoughby Wailing, of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the Mor- 
ris Plan Other 
officers elected were: Vice-presidents, 
A. A. Blumeyer, St. Louis; H. J. 
Zeuch, Davenport, Ia.; Thomas M. 
Steele, New Haven, Conn.; Eugene W. 
Detroit ; Robert B. 
Umberger, Chicago. 


3ankers’ Association. 


Lewis, secretary. 

The association presented a_ silver 
service to the retiring president. Thomas 
Coughlin, of Cleveland. ‘The selection 
of the meeting place for the 1923 con- 
vention was left to the executive com- 
mittee. The delegates and their guests 
spent the concluding afternoon of the 
Club, 


sronxville, where thirty golf enthusi- 


convention at Grassy Sprain 
asts among them took part in a tourna- 
ment. 

The following is a summary showing 
the growth of the Morris Plan Banks 


“Foreign Exchange’. since 1915: 
NUMBER OF BANKS NINETY-EIGHT 
Combined capi- Full paid and Volume of loans Nu r of 
tal of Morris installment und eptances borrowers 
Plan Banks and certificates 

yy lose of yea Companies outstanding 
s 722,949 $ 12,685,214 101,741 
4,100,994 $8,000,107 616,008 





282,914,37 


334,859,885 


14,668,448 


19,749,903 








Book Reviews 


Harvarp Business Review. Vol 1. No. 
1. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 
Published quarterly for the Graduate 
School of Business Adciamisti ation, 
Harvard University. 


Volume 1, number 1, of this com- 
mendable quarterly publication contains 
much of practical interest to the bank- 
er. Such subjects as “Bank Manage- 
ment and the Business Cycle’, by O. M. 
W. Sprague, professor of banking and 
finance in the graduate school at Har- 
vard, and “Bank Reserves under the 
Federal Reserve System”, by Frederic 
H. Curtiss, chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Boston, are dealt with in a very 
thorough and enlightening fashion. 

Professor Sprague who, in addition 
to his other duties, has a very important 
role in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing Section of the American Bankers 
Association as chairman of the board of 
regents, is well known as the author of 
“History of Crises under the National 
Banking System’, and “Theory and 
History of Banking’’, as well as numer- 
ous other contributions to banking and 
economic periodicals. 

In his article in this review Professor 
Sprague turns his attention to such mat- 
ers as the current ratio in credit analy- 
sis, credit conditions during the upward 
movement of the business cycle, and 
credit conditions during the period of 
inflation and readjustment. In conclu- 
sion he says that: “The situation pre- 
sented by the business cycle requires 
the adoption of a policy that shall be in 
effective operation throughout the entire 
course of a period of business activity, 
a policy which takes account of the 
varying situation in particular indus- 
tries and even of particular business 
concerns. 

“The general adoption by the banks 
of a requirement that business bor- 
rowers show an improving current ratio 
in periods of activity would furnish a 
corrective possessing all of these essen- 
tial characteristics, and others as weil. 
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The fundamental reason for the adop- 
tion of the requirements of an improving 
current ratio is found in the gradual 
deterioration in the quality of cur: 
assets during the course of a perio 
business activity. To maintain a g 
degree of financial strength requir: 
gradual increase in the current ratio 
which comes to the same thing, incr: 
ing deductions from inventory and 
ceivable accounts. To take inventor 
cost or market, whichever is the lower 
is not sufficient at a time when there 
possibility of a decided shrinkag« 
merchandise values in the offing and 
growing likelihood that collections will 
become difficult. 

“In the administration of this require 
ment of an improving current ratio, no 
precise rule can be laid down. As with 
credit analysis in general, account must 
be taken of differences in the posiiion 
of particular industries and of par 
ticular concerns.” 

Mr. Curtiss of the Boston Federal 
Reserve Bank in his article on bank re 
serves under the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem treats of such phases of this sub 
ject as the history of reserves against 
bank deposits, bank reserves and col 
lection of depositors’ checks, reserves 
under the Federal Reserve System, and 
operation of reserve requirements. He 
says that: 

“For the most part those who have 
given careful study to the problems con 
nected with the reserve requirements of 
member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System believe that any changes which 
are made in the present reserve r 
quirements should only be such as to 
bring about a more logical, simple and 
practical method of procedure in cal 
culating these reserves. ... . 

“Whatever changes are made should 
be made gradually and after the most 
careful study of how such changes will 
affect each bank or group of banks. It 
is evidently desirable to have some log 
ical theory of reserves formulated, 
which would be of value in considering 
every new amendment of the Federal 
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Reserve Act and serve as a guide for 
every ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board or Comptroller of the Currency. 
Unless there is some radical change in 
the character of bank development in the 
United States in the future, unless, to 
mention only one example, branch bank- 
ing as it is known in Canada and Eng- 
land supersedes the present independent 
banking system, statutory reserve re- 
quirements will probably always be a 
feature of American banking. It is 
hoped, however, that some consistent 
and scientific plan will be developed 
whereby the reserve specified will be 
sufficiently large to protect depositors, 
but not so large as to hamper the suc- 
cessful operation of our banks, a plan 
which will be equitable in its operation 
to both the large city bank with its 
heavy responsibilities and the small 
country bank operating in a limited ter- 
ritory.” 

In addition to the articles already 
commented on, the review includes ar- 
ticles on “The Future of American Ex- 
port Trade”, by Dr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington: 
“Essential Groundwork for a Broad 
Executive Theory” by Wallace B. Don- 
ham, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and 
formerly vice-president of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company. Boston, and re- 
ceiver for the Bay State Street Railway 
Company; “The Taxation of Capital 
Gains”, by George O. May. senior 
partner of Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany; and ‘Creditors’ Committee Re- 
ceiverships”, by Arthur Stone Dewing. 
associate professor of banking and 
finance in the Harvard business school. 


Tne Worwp’s Monetary Propiems. 
By Gustav Cassel. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

This volume consists of two memo- 


randa, the first of which, written in the 
spring of 1920, concentrates on the 


process of inflation, including the relin- 
quishment of the gold standard in Euro- 
pean nations, and the general rise in 
prices. Professor Cassel reviews the 
subject of European economic recon- 
struction particularly among the former 
belligerents and stresses the necessity 
of codperation between the defeated and 
the so-called victorious nations of Eu- 
rope. 

The second memorandum was written 
during the deflation period of May, 
1920, to May, 1921, takes up the ques- 
tion of stabilization of currency, and 
ends with a recommendation of some 
effective steps toward a reduction of the 
immense international indebtedness. 

Dr. Cassel is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, and, due largely 
to his work for the Brussels Confer- 
ence, has become one of the most widely 
known of European economists. 


wy 


Tue A B C’S or Business. By Henry 
S. McKee. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. 


In this sane and sound presentation 
of some of the elementary principles 
of economics—the principles on which 
American business success has been built 

Mr. McKee has made a substantial 
beginning in the task of complete and 
popular enlightenment on fundamental 
matters that deeply affect the daily life 
and work and welfare of all of us. 

In his discussion of the complex char 
acter of our business organization, the 
misunderstanding of money, wages and 
wealth, the elements of banking, thx 
abuse of our railways, and the subject 
of speculators and markets he has 
picked out the really essential prin 
ciples, and presented them in a simple, 
reasonable way that brings them within 
the comprehension of the average adult 
who has had at least a grammar school 
education. 

His chapters on America’s place in 
international business and on the busi 
ness consequences of the war ar 
especially worthy of note. 
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Be Sure You Select 
the Right Bank 


The far-reaching facilities, excellent organization 
and enormous resources of this large institution, 
dominant in the great Central West, will help solve 
your problems, 


“First National Service” rendered correspondents 
and clients in every State in the Union covers the 
entire field of banking. 


Selecting the right bank to take care of your mid- 
continental business should be a matter of vital 
importance to you. 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 
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Largest National Bank West of the 
Mississippi 
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Review of 


the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 


in the Opinions of 


EARLY one-half of the $1,071,- 
506,981.28 of outstanding state 
debts was contracted since this 

country entered the war and over a 
third since the beginning of 1920, ac- 
cording to the results of the Bank of 
America, New York, survey of states, 
debis and securities recently published. 
The increasing indebtedness of the 
states the Bank of America points out, 
reflects the growing tendency in recent 
vears of the state governments to as- 
sume responsibility for large improve- 
ments and welfare measures and to 
finance them by means of long-term se- 
curities. 

STATE DEBTS INCURRED 
SINCE 1917 


HALF OF 


Since April 6, 1917, according to the 
Bank of America statistics, there has 
been issued a total of $518,997,414.20 
of the securities now outstanding and 
since January 1, 1920, a total of $384,- 
899,997.58. All of the outstanding 
bonds of Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, South Dakota, Washington, 
and West Virginia were issued since 
this country entered the war, and Ore- 
gon’s present debt dates no further back 
than January 1, 1917. Of the states 
mentioned, the debts of Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio and Washington were incurred 
since January 1, 1920. 

The World War was responsible for 
$139,281,722.53 of outstanding indebt- 


Banks and Bankers 


edness, or 13 per cent. of the total. This, 
of course, does not represent the cost of 
the war to the states nor even all the 
securities issued for war purposes. 
These bonds represent 26.8 per cent. of 
all the outstanding debt incurred by the 
states since the United States entered 
the war. Of this sum, the payment of 
soldiers’ bonuses takes up altogether 
$130,022,000, or 12.1 per cent. of the 
grand total debt, and the remainder is 
the cost of other welfare work for vet- 
erans and for war memorials. The 
classification “other military purposes” 
includes these latter as well as the cost 
of armory buildings, local insurrections 
and old Civil and Revolutionary war 
debts. The $25,000,000 bond issue of 
Michigan, the $20,905,000 issue of 
Minnesota, $15,000,000 of Missouri, 
$12,000,000 of New Jersey, $20,000,- 
000 of Ohio, $10,000,000 of Oregon and 
$12,500,000 of Washington—all for 
soldiers’ bonuses—are outstanding ex- 
amples of how the state debts have 
been affected by the war. All of Ohio’s 
and Washington’s bonded indebtedness 
is in the soldiers’ bonus issues and all 
of New Hampshire’s outstanding se- 
curities issued after our declaration of 
war have been for war purposes. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES HEAD LIST 


The construction of highways and 
bridges is by far the leading single pur- 
pose for which the outstanding debts 
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THE PRICE OF CREDIT 
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THE PRICE OF CREDIT, as reflected in interest rate 
Commercial Paper, shows a tendency to be somewhat firme 
rate now standing at 444%, for prime double name paper 
New York Federal Reserve Bank rediscount rate remains un 
ed at 4% 


THE SUPPLY OF CREDIT continues to increase, due to f 
slight increases in Bank Deposits and Investments held by 
for their own account. The further increase in the potentia 
ply of credit was caused by edditions to the gold holdings 
Federal Reserve System 


THE DEMAND FOR CREDIT, after declining practical! 
tinuously since October, 1920, registers an increase which is 
expansion in both the Security Loans (secured by Stocks 
Bonds) and the Commercial Loans of the banks. 


THE RATIO of the Supply of Credit to the Demand for ( 
continues to advance, due to a relatively greater increase 
total Supply of Credit than in the total Demand for Credit 
ratio. standing at about 300, indicates that one-third of the 
Supply is at present utilized 
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The Credit Situation 


were incurred, the Bank of America 
figures show, over a third of the total 
debt of the states having been con- 
tracted for this purpose. ‘The total of 
$367,687,100, which represents the 
value of securities to finance these high- 
ways, is further significant when it is 
remembered that the development of 
state highway systems is comparatively 
recent. It is also to be noted that a 
large proportion of these sums have 


been doubled under the Federal Aid 
plan for highway building. And yet for 
all this highway development vital to 
our life and commerce the per capita 
debt is only about three and a half dol- 
lars. Among the noteworthy highway 
systems financed by large bond issues 
are those of California ($55,000,000), 
New York ($100,000,000), Oregon 
($31,700,000), and Pennsylvania ($50,- 
000,000). 
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Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
larly her own, is entering into a new era 


of better business. 
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service in such a trade center. 


from 


rhe 


Louis, with 65 years” experience; and 






Out-of-town banks will need now more 


ever accurate and rapid banking 


Proper 


collection facilities and credit information 


St. Louis will be valuable in your 


trade-building efforts. 






National Bank of Commerce in St. 


capital, surplus and profits of over $15, 
000,000, can best serve your needs for a 


St. Louis banking connection. 





O% NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 














in SAINT LOUIS 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 











WATERWAYS AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
SECOND 


Waterways and harbor improvements 
come second in the list of purposes with 
a total of $213,891,400 or 20 per cent. 
of the aggregate debt. Other physical 
improvements, including the $83,775,- 
162 spent by 
transit, water, sewer and park systems 
of the metropolitan district, represent 


Massachusetts on the 





$45,156,139.39 total classified as “agri- 


cultural aid’’—representing 4.2 per 
This includes 
such items as the bond issues for the 
capital stock of the Bank of North Da- 
kota ($2,000.000) and the $37,950,000 
for the rural credit operations of South 


cent. of the aggregate. 


Dakota, as well as aid by various states 
for agricultural experiment stations and 
forest preserves. 


ce 9.5 per cent. of the total debt. With “sUMDING OPERATIONS” ONLY 1] PER 

public buildings paid for by 1.9 per CENT. 

cent., it is significant that actual physi- 

cal improvements represent fully 65.7 The small proportion, now only 11 

per cent. of the indebtedness and prob- per cent., classified as “funding opera- 
| Aid ably more, as some are undoubtedly in- tions’ may be considered some indica- 
et for cluded in each of the other classifica- tion of the decreasing practice of re- 
tal to tions. The largest individual item in funding or the continuation of a debt 
‘apita env classification is that of $154,800,- after maturity. Probably a large part 
f dol- 000 with which New York State has of the items in this and the miscella- 
hway been financing its great canal projects. neous classification would be under more 
issues definite groupings if the purposes had 
000), er MILLION aie waAe been more clearly specified in reports 
regon AGRICULTURAL AD and state records. 
$50,- The paternalistic experiments of the A close chronological study of the is- 





agricultural states are reflected in the 


sues shows that lump sum bond issues 
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Chartered 1836 


Institutions Desiring 
Philadelphia Connections 


are invited to avail themselves of the 
Banking, Trust, Real Estate and other 
facilities of this Company, which is now 
serving many clients in other cities. 


The continued growth of this Company, 
without consolidation, since its establish- 
ment under perpetual charter in 1836, is 
evidence of the satisfactory service rendered. 


$10,000,000 
56,000,000 
285,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources 


Individual Trust Funds 


Corporate Trust Funds . . $1,386,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


Member Federal 


Effingham B. Morris 
Reserve System 


President 
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ELPING Banks 


meet the. situation. 


for a variety of purposes are decreasing 
in popularity, bond issues now more 
often being voted upon for specific pur- 
The practice of funding into 
long-term obligations floating debts in- 


pos S. 


curred for minor purposes or even cur- 
rent expenses and annual operating de 
ficits, appears to be almost extinct. This 
may certainly be considered an indica 
tion of the trend towards more scientific 
business control of state finances, points 
out the Bank of America. 

The total debt of all the state gov- 
ernments is $1,071,506,981.28 or $10.18 
per capita according to the Bank of 
America’s figures. This huge total in- 
cludes only bonded indebtedness and not 
temporary indebtedness for which no 
bonds, notes or certificates are issued, 
and does not take account of sinking 
funds for paying off these debts. 


NEW YORK’S DEBT NEARLY $268,000,000 


New York State’s population, pros- 
perity and great permanent improve- 


SMU LLAEATAUEATAU EA AU EAA EUEEAU EA EDEATAT EMEA EEUU EEA E EA EA EEA EEUU AEA AAAS 


OUR MISSION 


by timely diagnosis and friendly treat- 
ment of businesses they are subsidizing. 


Most threatened losses can be forestalled or 
at least materially reduced by the employ- 
ment of a trained emergency management to 


exists an effective combination of Industrial 
skill and Banking view-point. 


BANKERS EQUITY, INC. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Fil AU0000AOUOUUOUEUUUUOOOONOOGOOOEEEEEOUUOUOUUOUUOOOOOOOOOG400000000E000UOUOOOUEOOOOOOO4ONEEEOOOOOUUGOOOOOOOONNEOEEEEOOUUUGUOOOOOOOOGOOEEOOUOOOUOOUUOHOONEOEEiGs 


to Conserve Credit 


In our service there 
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ments are reflected in its bonded debt. 
$267.784,000. The 


cost of its canals, highway systems and 


which aggregates 
state parks gives it the largest total 
debt of any state, although its per cap- 
ita debt is comparatively low. Massa 
chusetts is second with $138 .049,134.53, 
of which a large proportion represents 
the value of its metropolitan district im 
provements and highways. Following 
these are California with a debt of $73.- 
683.000, Pennsylvania with $50,658. 
$20.26, South Dakota with $47,700,000 
and Michigan with $45,550,000. Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Nebraska and Wisconsin 
have no bonded indebtedness, Kentucky 
$5,312.438.77 on 
warrants and Wisconsin being indebted 


lv to its trust funds to the extent of 


owing outstanding 


on 
$2.275.991.77 

The highest per capita debt of any 
state in the Union is that of South Da- 
kota, the share of each inhabitant being 
$75.02, seven and a half times the aver- 
age for the nation. Oregon is second 
945 

















The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 
the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or net 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 


The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 


Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 





Transfer Guide and Service. 


Write Today for Full Particulars 


The Corporation Trust Company 


37 Wall Street, New York City 


Affiliated with 


The Corporation Trust Company System 


BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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with $54.50 per capita, Massachusetts 

third with $35.83, New York fourth 

with $25.79, Louisiana fifth with $23.67 

and Utah sixth with a per capita debt 

of $22.33. 

NEW ENGLAND HIGHEST PER CAPITA 
OF ANY SECTION 


New England has the highest per 
capita debt of any section, the Bank of 


America finds in grouping its figures ac-, 


cording to the geographical areas of 
the country. Its debt per inhabitant is 
$24.38, nearly two and a half times 
the average for the United States. At 
the opposite end of the country, the Pa- 
cific states Washington, Oregon and 
California are second having a per cap- 
ita debt of $23.15. The Middle Atlantic 
ip of states, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania have a per capita 
deht of $15.07 and the Mountain states, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Ne- 
la of $12.07. 


elow the average for the country as 


oro 
= 


Ve 


a whole are all divisions in the Middle 
West. the East North Central division 
having a per capita debt of $3.69; the 
West North Central $7.39; the South 
Atlantic $9.20; the East South Central 
$4.06, and the West South Central 
$5.26. 

[t is interesting to note, the Bank of 
America points out, that the total for 
the state debts at present is very nearly 
the same as the Federal debt before the 
war. In 1913 the public debt of the 
United States Government was $1,028.- 
564,000 or about $10.60 per capita. It 
is now about $23,922.000.000 or about 
$226 per capita. 


NEW RECORDS IN SCHLIOOL SAVINGS 
BANKING 


School children deposited $5,250, 
000,000 during the last school year in 
their school savings banking systems, 
according to the third annual compila- 
tion completed by the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This is an increase of 40 per 
cent. over the preceding year and of 
100 per cent. over the vear 1919-1920. 
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The Oldest Bank 


in America 


HARTERED by the Cont- 

nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $2,000,- 
000, Surplus of $3,000,000, 
and Undivided Profits of $482,- 
664.26, this bank is better pre- 
pared than ever to fill its important 
place among the great financial 
institutions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 

E. S. KROMER 

Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 

Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 

Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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‘The Association’s tabulation gives the 
full record for 894 systems which indi- 
cates an increase of over 100 per cent. 
in the number of operating systems over 
the previous year. The Association has 
issued the following statement on school 
savings: 


The primary purpose of school savings 
banking systems is to combine the practice 
of thrift with actual experience in sys- 
tematic saving in the purpose of interest and 
in the economic functions of savings banks. 
It follows that the successful systems are 
the ones in which all pupils participate by 
obtaining a personal relationship as a bank 
depositor “just like daddy”. A wider ap- 
preciation of these facts has led to a con- 
stant increase in the number of pupils par- 
ticipating in the savings systems as follows: 
1919-1920 . . snonsniee 
OC EERE 
1921-1922 . 


462,651 

802,906 
1,271,029 

Whereas sixty-seven cities report that 75 
per cent. or more of the total enrollment in 
school having savings systems are partici- 
pating therein, a low average in other cities 
must be noted as there are 809,000 pupils in 
the schools which have systems who have 
not become participants. 

The average gross deposit for the year 
decreased from $15.17 to $4.35 and the net 
saving per depositor decreased from $3.01 
to $2.48. The bank balances at the end of 
the school year have increased during the 
last three years as follows: 


oe) ae ‘ $3,891,494.88 
1920-1921 ..... ninidetaels Ganbaenentcbutennupinaaie 4,434,875.17 
1921-1922 . savennatinsnenivin - 6,382,542.75 


The interest earned by the pupil’s ac- 
counts during 1921-1922 amounted to $121,- 
139, an increase of 50 per cent. over the 
preceding year. The number of schools in 
which the system was operating was 4582 as 
compared with 3316 during the preceding 
year. ‘The division continues to urge that 
every pupil be provided with this important 
educational project, the child being entitled 
to the benefit of such instructions because of 
its practical advantage in all his later years. 
Educational authorities are agreed on this 
point. 


IS INFLATION COMING? 


“One of the fundamental aspects of 
our business situation which appears to 
be commanding much attention at this 
time”, says the W. J. Wollman and Co., 
review, “is the possibility of a period 
of inflation, called for the purpose of 
mitigating its most undesirable features, 
‘secondary inflation’. There are many 





persons who not only believe that this 
is likely, but that we are already in the 
first stages of the process”. The review 
continues: 


No categorical answer can be given to this 
question unless its terms are defined. Prac- 
tically everything depends on what is meant 
by “inflation”. If we take the elementary 
position that a period of rising prices and 
mounting wages is inflation, that is one 
thing. In its broader interpretation, the 
term is used to imply a situation created by 
a rise in liabilities above assets that reac es 
the danger point. This would apply as well 
to the position of an individual or corpora- 


tion as to that of the country at large. © ny 
firm that has obligations heavily in exces~ of 
its available resources is inflated, and a 
country that increases its liabilities above 
its reserve point is suffering from inflat’on. 


The position of several of the Europ an 
countries furnishes examples of this. 

In the United States we usually consier 
a state of inflation to have arisen when ‘he 
supply of bank credits has reached a volvne 
out of proportion to banking 
While this may be purely an American «p- 
plication of the term, it furnishes a preity 
safe criterion for the guidance of business 


reser s 


“INFLATION” LOOSELY USED OF LAT 
“On various occasions of late’, re- 
marks the review of the First National 
Bank, St. Louis, “the opinion has been 
expressed that this country was about 
to enter into a period of secondary in- 
flation. Some have even gone so far as 
to say that this movement is now under 
way. The word ‘inflation’ has been 
rather loosely used in recent years, so 
that almost any rise in prices is now 
designated as an 
ment’’, 


inflationary move- 


ry’ . 
The review goes on to say: 


Strictly speaking, inflation is brought 
about either through a depreciation of the 
monetary unit or by means of an arbitrary 
expansion of the supply of credit, such as 
that which was occasioned during the war 
by the flotation of large issues of Govern- 
ment securities. The sale of these securi- 
ties was made possible by the various special 
credit arrangements which placed into the 
hands of the Government a large supply of 
purchasing power. The use of this unusual! 
large supply of purchasing power created 
the foundation for the inflationary move- 
ment. 

Neither of these two factors exist in the 
United States at present. The mere fact 
that prices are advancing somewhat cannot 
be interpreted as an inflationary tendency. 
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It is probably true that because of our huge 
holdings of gold, prices in this country can 
be maintained at a relatively high level. 
However, as long as our strong credit posi- 
tion is not abused, we have nothing to fear 
from a rising tendency in prices such as 
that which has been going on in recent 


months 
PRESIDENT HARDING ON THE BONUS 


“President Harding has written no 
finer state paper than that which carried 
his reasons for vetoing the Soldiers’ 
Bonus Bill”, says an editorial in the 
Budget, a monthly magazine of the Na- 
tional Budget Committee. “Not only 
were his arguments in opposition both 
to the principle and the feasibility of 
that legislation unanswerable”, con- 
tinues the writer, “but their implications 
in view of the serious situation which 
confronts the Treasury are likewise 
worthy of the continued consideration 
of every patriotic citizen”. The Bud- 
get says further: 


In meeting the bonus issue squarely and 
detinitely the President availed himself of 
in opportunity to lay before the people of 
the country the fundamental principles, the 
only principles, upon which the reéstablish- 
ment of normal conditions, following the 
disastrous effects of the World War, is pos- 
sil 
Ilis veto message was not merely an 
inswer to the advocates of a bonus for the 
soldiers. It was an anticipation of a hun- 
dred other schemes now hatching to make 
demands upon an exhausted Treasury in 
the confident assumption that if the money 
to pay for them is not there it can be 
raised easily by the simple process of levy- 
ing new and heavier taxes. No anticipatory 
irgument, however, will restrain those who 
ire bent upon promoting enterprises for 
which someone else is to pay. Every one 
of the President’s arguments, the purport 
of his whole message, was before the House 
of Representatives when it voted to over- 
ride his veto, and he was sustained by the 
narrow margin of four votes only in the 
United States Senate, despite the fact that 
the great majority of the constituents of 
these Congressmen and Senators must have 
been in accord with the President’s views. 

Fortunately for the country, he prevailed 
in this particular instance, where a single 
item of proposed expenditure was colossal. 
He may not be so fortunate in the hun- 
dreds of instances which are sure to arise 
within the next two years, where the in- 
dividual proposals will perhaps appear neg- 
ligible, but where the aggregate of funds to 


THE 


PEOPLES 


OF 
BUFFALO 





Established 1880 


TIVHIS Bank, because of its 

strength in resources and 
organization and its intimate 
knowledge of local industries 
gained through thirty-three years 
experience, is especially well 
equipped to handle your Buffalo 
business. 


THE 
PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Resources over $21,000,000.00 


OFFICES 


Seneca and Main Streets 


(Head) 


Main and Tupper Streets 
(Uptown) 


Niagara and Virginia Streets 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Under Construction) 
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Audits a Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 


ducting efficient and 
| thorough bank and com- 
{ mercial audits, and the 
f installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 











be taken from the public purse will be 
enormous. He has nevertheless proclaimed 
his policy boldly and clearly. It rests with 
those who pay the bills whether or not they 
will help him 


THE NEW TARIFF BILL 


“After prolonged discussion”, says 
the Survey of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, “the Tariff Bill has 
been enacted, and became effective at 
midnight September 21. Advocates of 
the new tariff’, continues the Survey, 
“contend that it is designed to yield 
about $400,000,000 in revenue to the 
Government in the form of indirect tax- 
ation and to afford ample protection to 
American agricultural and manufactur- 
ing interests. Opponents of the law, on 
the other hand, feel that the jrotection 
granted is so high as inevitably to raise 
the cost of living unduly and to react 
unfavorably upon the domestic, as well 





as the foreign, trade of the country 
The Survey goes on to say: 

The law contains certain provisions, other 
than high rates, which are extremely im- 
portant and open to question on principle 
These provisions are designed to render 
tariff rates changeable without further 
legislative action, in the discretion of the 
President. They give unusually wide 
powers to the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment either to increase or decrease rates 
within a range of 50 per cent. of those fixed 
in the Act and to change the basis of ass: ss 
ment of duties from foreign to American 


valuation. Where American valuation yas 
been declared, however, the President may 
not then revise rates upward. 

The granting to the President of such 
broad authority over the business and tr.de 


of the nation has received little comment, in 
spite of the great opposition which usually 
has been manifested to practically every 
extension of executive power in this cou 
try. This may be due to a recognition of 
the rapidity with which economic conditions 
are changing today and the usual tardiness 
of the legislative branch in meeting these 


changes. The new responsibility is cert:in 


to impose greatly added burdens on_ the 
Chief Executive, and it remains to be seen 


whether or not the President can act more 
promptly, and at the same time more help 
fully, than does Congress in such cir¢ 
stances. 


SEVERE RESTRAINTS LARGELY REMOVED 


“Severe restraints which were in 


posed by strikes upon the industrial ac 
tivities and business progress of the 
country have been in greater degre 
removed”, says the review of the Girard 
National Bank, Philadelphia. ‘One: 
again’’, continues the review, “‘the for 
ward course has been resumed. In 
some important and compelling ways it 
has been accelerated. There has been 
ushered in a new period of inflation in 
the doings of the American people. Al 
ready, and quickly, its manifestations 
are unfolding. Economic forces in thi 
United States have been combined and 
set going in ways which make the pac 
faster. Trade, business and finance ar¢ 
being put in line with the bigger stride”. 
The review says further: 

Indications now are that the productive 
activities of this country, certainiy for some 
months to come, will be limited as to extent 
and volume bv two factors only One is 
labor supply, the other transportation. Coal 
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will be in urgent demand and can not be 
other than high under the conditions which 
exist, but, unless the winter shall be ex- 
ceptionally severe, beginning early, and 
create unusual obstacles both to production 
and transportation of coal, at the same time 
making unusual demand, it is probable that 
the needs of individuals and industry can 
be reasonably well supplied regardless of 
the current scare talk to the contrary. 


IPROVEMENT IN LABOR CHIEI 
DEVELOPMENT 


Che chief development of the cur- 
rent month’, says the bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Board covering the 
mouth of September. “has been the im- 
provement in the labor situation. The 
amount of voluntary unemployment has 
been greatly reduced, and wages have 
shown a distinct upward tendency. Min- 
ing output increased about 3 per cent. 
during August and has shown a tre 
mendous expansion during September. 
due to the reopening of most of the 
bituminous and anthracite coal mines. 
Manufacturing is also being maintained 
at relatively high levels, increased pro- 
duction being reported in most import- 
ant industries. The crop prospects are 
somewhat less encouraging than a month 
ago, as there has been a rather general 
deterioration of the growing crops. Both 
wholesale and retail trade showed 
marked expansion during August.  Fi- 
nancial conditions continue to be very 
sound, while domestic money rates show 
a slight upward tendency. The general 
level of prices has remained constant 
during the past month; the August index 
number of the Federal Reserve Board 
being the same as that for July. The 
bulletin continues: 

Manufacturing was slightly curtailed in 
August, but has recovered during Septem- 
ber. Iron furnaces and steel mills are in- 
creasing their rate of production to satisfy 
the continued large demand of railroads and 
1utomobile companies. The market for non- 
ferrous metals continues reasonably strong 
ind reflects a further increase in mine out- 
put of copper and lead. Cotton mills and 
knit goods factories have increased their out- 
put and woolen machinery is slightly more 
uctive, while August silk consumption was 
the largest for any month since 1919. The 
continued building activity has resulted in 
in improved demand for lumber, cement, 
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part of the world 
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R nking Servi 
eal Banking Service 
t & . t & 
on the Niagara Frontier 
For seventy-two years The Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo has given to its correspondents faithful and | _— 
adequate service. | THE I 
With our large resources, and a complete and com- | | 
. . . . | e 
petent organization, we can give you unequalled service 31 Pine 
in the transaction of business on the Niagara Frontier. ment of 
reporte 
| his 
MARINE ines of 
under 1 
TRUST COMPANY Feveral 
(ne 
OF BUFFALO is that 
branche 
Capital and Surplus , . $17,000,000.00 holders 
ing firr 
twenty- 
ec peti 
countric 
with th 
relation 
and other building materials. Petroleum prospects for spring wheat have consider- stockho 
consumption has increased due to the short- ably improved. The grain crops are being ihe | 
age of other fuel, but stocks continue to ac- marketed more slowly than last year ex- for the 
cumulate. cept in the case of rye. the wor 
The volume of employment has increased Wholesale trade improved substantially medium 
during September in consequence of the re- during August in all reporting lines. Every savin 
turn to work of several hundred thousand district reported increases in dry goods gia 
coal miners, railroad shopmen and textile sales, which averaged almost 50 per c« er 
workers. The period from August 15 to higher than in July. Sales of furniture and is ae 
September 15, moreover, contained by far shoes were also much larger. Comparisons its fore 
the largest number of wage increases re- with a year ago indicate improvement for in a 
ported in any month since the decline of all lines except groceries and shoes. Retail ment s 
business activity in 1920. The most import- trade improved considerably during August, vear an 
ant increases occurred at copper mines, and the volume of business was larger in isf ctor 
steel mills, cotton mills and in the building most sections than in August, 1921. cember 
industry. Unskilled or semi-skilled workers The banks are in a strong position and ar 
received most of these advances. are meeting the seasonal demand for credit ; : 
with ease. This seasonal demand has led to ing to: 
CROP CONDITIONS increases in both call and time money rates 352,000. 
at New York. Federal Reserve Banks havé its firs 
The average condition of farm crops de- somewhat increased their bill holdings. standin, 
clined somewhat during August. The cot- European exchange rates have generally de- profits 
ton crop has suffered severe damage from clined during September, and there has also ment ( 
boll weevils and from drought. Ginnings been a slight decline in Asiatic exchanges. maha: 
prior to September 1 were much larger than The value of exports was practically the wollte 
in either 1920 or 1921. The estimates of the same in August as in July, but there was a aege 
corn crop have been much reduced, but the moderate increase in the value of imports as a 
states 
standin; 
rhe 
burg, cl 
bot Go 
vice-pre 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 





























THE INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 
BANK, INC. 


e International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
31 Pine street, New York, in its last state- 
ment of condition as of September 15, 1922, 
reported total resources of $52,190,743.61. 

iis bank is chartered under the banking 
laws of the State of New York and operates 
unier the provisions of Section 25 of the 
Feceral Reserve Act. 

(ne unique feature of its organization 
is that instead of establishing foreign 
branches, it has enlisted among its stock- 
holders some of the leading banks and bank- 
ing firms throughout the world, including 
twenty-two domestic banks, thus, instead of 
competing with local institutions in foreign 
countries and our domestic banks, it works 
with them, and in that way establishes close 
relutionship, which is of great value to its 
stockholding banks and their clients. 

1© bank was organized in April, 1921, 
for the purpose of financing and furthering 
the world’s overseas commerce, through the 
medium of dollar acceptances or cash ad- 
vances, and where credits are desired in 
foreign currencies, it is unusually well 
equipped to furnish such facilities through 
its foreign stockholding institutions. 

\n analysis of its recent financial state- 
ment shows that since its organization a 
year and a half ago, it has made very sat- 
isfactory progress. Its statement of De- 
cember 31, 1921, showed that it had ac- 
ceptances outstanding at that time amount- 
ing to $11,089,000 with undivided profits of 
Its statement of April 19, 1922, 
its first birthday) showed acceptances out- 
standing of $13,641,000 with undivided 
profits of $392,742 and its present state- 
ment (Sept. 15, 1922) showed acceptances 
outstanding of $24,144,000 with undivided 
profits of $791,714, on which date it stood 
first on the list of banks in the United 
States with regard to acceptances out- 
standing. 

rhe officers are as follows: Paul M. War- 
burg, chairman board of directors; F. Ab- 
bot Goodhue, president; Daniel G. Wing, 
vice-president board of directors; P. J. 


$82,000. 


Vogel, vice-president; L. Nachmann, vice- 
president; Fletcher L. Gill, treasurer; James 
P. Warburg, John E. Shea, 
auditor. 

The board of directors consists of the fol- 
lowing: Paul M. Warburg, chairman board 
of directors; Daniel G. Wing, president 
First National Bank of Boston; F. Abbott 
Goodhue, president; Newcomb Carlton, pres- 
ident W. U. Telegraph Co., N. Y.; Emory 
W. Clark, president First National Bank in 
Detroit; Walter E. Frew, president Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York; F. H. Goff, 
president Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland; 
Robert F. Herrick, Herrick, Smith, Donald 
& Farley, Boston; J. R. McAllister, presi- 
dent Franklin National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Charles B. Seger, president U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York; Lawrence H. Shearman, 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York; William 
Skinner, William Skinner & Sons, New 
York; H. C. Sonne, Huth & Co., New York; 
Philip Stockton, president Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston; Felix M. Warburg, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York; Thos. H. West, Jr., 
president, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence. 

The complete statement of condition as of 
September 15 follows: 


secretary; 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ uncalled 
liability ...-$5,000,000.00 





Cash on hand and due from banks..$ 4,323,131.72 
Acceptances of other banks 1,964,396.54 
U. S. Government securities 10,711,562.30 
Loans and Discounts . 3,913,881.47 





Other bonds, securities, et« 3,597,605.19 
Customers’ liability, acceptances 

(less anticipations $2,014,431.03).. 22,110,470.18 
Customers’ liability under letters 

OE I eccseseteersvesiennans 5,569,696.21 

Total ee $52,190,743.61 


LIABILITIES 


Subscribed capital 


and surplus ..... $15,250,000.00 


Capital paid in ............. - $10,250,000.00 
Undivided profits .......... 791,714.10 
OE aE ER : 76,573.07 
Due to banks and customers 11,358,063.79 
Acceptances outstanding (less held 

in portfolio $65,666.92) ‘ 24,144,696.44 
Letters of credit .............. : 5,569,696.21 


$52,190,743.61 
943 


Total 
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OUTLINE ON BANK ORGANIZATION 

An outline on “Bank Organization and 
Administration”, prepared by Godfrey F. 
Berger for the New York Chapter, Inc., 
American Institute of Banking, has _ been 
published by the chapter. Mr. Berger is 
with the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, and was formerly connected with the 
Marine Trust Company, the People’s Bank, 
ind the Citizen’s Trust Company, all of 





GODFREY F. BERGER 
New York State Banking Department 


Buffalo. He is a member of the board of 
governors of the New York chapter of the 
institute, and conducts the course of the 
chapter on bank organization and admin- 
istration. 

The purpose of Mr. Berger’s outline is 
to provide the students of New York chap- 
ter with a basis for the study of the various 
kinds and types of banking institutions in 
New York City and its surrounding terri- 
tory. It contains a synopsis of the subjects 
shown in the general outline which is given 
on pages 5 and 6. 

The outline is offered as a general sum- 
mary of the particular phase of banking it 
undertakes to describe. It does not purport 


to be an exhaustive textbook on bankin, 
The outline was reviewed and construc- 
tive criticism was provided by James Ratt- 
ray, assistant vice-president Guaranty ‘l rust 
Company; Adolph Johnson, National lank 
of Commerce in New York; J. B. Bin 
ham, assistant cashier National City Bb 
Harry L 
Ernest T. Love, assistant cashier Chase N 
tional Bank. The outline on credits was re 
viewed by A. F. Maxwell, second ce 


Tomkins, Irving National B 


president National Bank of Commerce ir 
New York; M. H. Howell, assistant e- 
president Chase National Bank; Josepl: |! 
Morris, credit manager Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


exchange department was reviewed by Ii. D 


he outline on forcigi 


Nagel, executive manager foreign ce} 
ment Equitable Trust Company. 
The book is furnished at cost to stu 
ind to those not taking the course. 
NEW CPTOWN 
NEW YORK 


OFFICE FOI! 
TRUS! 


I'he New York ‘Trust Company announces 


its intention of opening a new uptown oilfice 
in the Forty-second street district 

this purpose the Company has acquired the 
four-story and basement building at the 


southeast corner of Fortieth street nd 
Madison avenue, formerly the residence of 
the late General Horace Porter, which will 
be remodelled for business use. The ban 

quarters of the Trust Company will occupy 
ill 


be rented for business purposes. It is ex 


the lower floors while the upper floors 


pected that the new office will be opened for 
business at the beginning of the year 1923 


BANK OF CENTRAL AND SOUTI 
AMERICA, INC 


Announcement was made recently by the 
Bank of Central and South America, Inc 
of the facilities it has developed in five coun- 
tries. 

“We own, in Peru, Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru, with head office at 
Lima and branches at five of the principal 
points; in Colombia, Banco Mercantil Ame 
icano de Colombia, with head office at 
Medellin and branches in six cities; in 
Venezuela, Banco Mercantil Americano ce 
Caracas, with head office at Caracas and 
three branches. 

“In addition we have a controlling interest 
in Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica, situated 
at San José, and in the National Bank of 
Nicaragua, with head office at Managua and 
branches at three other points. Besides the 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Pas 
usual foreign banking transactions, all of 
our subsidiaries conduct locally a general 
banking business.” 
JOHN W. PEDDIE 

hn W. Peddie, formerly a vice president 
ff the Garfield National Bank, New York. 
h become affiliated with S. W. Straus 
& Co 


MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAI 
BANK APPOINTS NEW 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


ie board of directors of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of New York have 
ippointed Frederick W. Gehle and M. G. B 
W elpley, vice-presidents of the bank. They 
have also named A. F. Bryan and George 
Dusenbury, assistant cashier, and P. M 
Savford, auditor. 

the two new vice-presidents have been 
elevated from positions within the bank, 
Mr. Gehle having been director of publicity 
and Mr. Whelpley manager of the bond de- 
partment. Mr. Gehle became associated with 
the bank in 1916, when he left the position 
of Wall Street Editor of the Vew York 
Evening Post to head the advertising and 
new business department of the bank. One 
feature of Mr. Gehle’s work has been the 
preparation of the monthly letter of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, which 
is now read in every part of the civilized 
world, and is widely quoted on current 
economic questions. 

Mr. Whelpley entered the bank in 1919 
at the close of the war and upon his return 
from France, where he served as Captain of 
Field Infantry with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. His early business experi- 
ence was gained in the middle west, where 
his activities were confined to commercial 
credits. In 1915 he entered the employ of 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,500,000 Undivided Profits $515,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, Premdent 


HOWARD D. JOOST Assstant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER. Trust Officer 
BROWER. BROWER & BROWER, Counse 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Recently appointed vice-president Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York 


Harris, Forbes & Company, where he re 
mained until he entered the first Plattsburg 
Camp in 1917. Since 1919 he had handled 
the bond purchasing of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank and supervised its in- 
vestment relations with customers. 


WILLIAM GAMBLE 


William Gamble, vice-president of the 
Irving National Bank, New York, in charge 
of the Aetna office of that institution at 92 


945 
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West Broadway, died suddenly from a heart 
attack at his home, 600 West One-hundred 
and Fifteenth street, on September 29. He 
had not been in robust health since an ill- 
ness several months ago. 

Mr. Gamble, who was one of the most 
widely known merchants in the produce com- 
mission district, was born July 11, 1847, 
near Portadown, Ireland. He came to the 
United States in October, 1866. Five years 
later he founded the produce commission 
house of William Gamble and Company 
which met with substantial success under 
his direction, and of which he was president 
and a director at the time of his death. 

In 1904, he helped organize the Aetna 
National Bank, becoming a director and 
vice-president of that institution. In 1913, 
the Aetna was consolidated with the Broad- 
way Trust Company, which later became the 
Irving Trust Company and in 1920 merged 
with the Irving National Bank. Mr. Gamble 
retained the position of vice-president 
through these successive mergers. He was 
also a member of the advisory board of the 
Irving’s Aetna office; president and a di- 
rector of the William Gamble Realty Com- 
pany, Inc., and treasurer and a director of 
the Brown-Gamble Realty Company, Inc. 


GOODELL, WILLIS & CO. DIRECTORS 


Guy Emerson, a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and Burgoyne 
Hamilton, of the real estate firm of Hamil- 
ton, Iselin & Co., have been elected to the 
board of directors of Goodell, Willis & Co., 
Inc., real estate mortgage bond bankers, 30 
East Forty-second street. 

Mr. Emerson is widely known for his 
work in the New York district during the 
Liberty Loan campaign. Mr. Hamilton is a 
director of the Western Connecticut Title 
and Mortgage Co., and of the International 
Silver Company and the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. 

Goodell, Willis & Co. was recent organ- 
ized to finance high-class apartment build- 
ings, hotels and mercantile buildings and to 
issue mortgage bonds securities in form 
available for small investors. The chairman 
of the board of directors is Benjamin E. 
Smythe, formerly vice-president of the Lib- 
erty National Bank and at one time presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation. R. H. Goodell, formerly of R. H. 
Goodell & Co., investment bankers of 


Chicago and New York, is president of the 
company. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMELCE 
ELECTS NEW DIRECTORS 

John T. Dorrance and Edward D. Juf- 
field have been elected directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. Mr 
Dorrance is president of the Joseph Ca:mp- 
bell Company, Camden, N. J. and Mr. 
Duffield is president of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America. 


B. E. SMYTHE 


W. L. Brower, manager of the bank audit 
department Marwick, Mitchell & Co., »ew 
York, will hereafter have associated vy ith 


him, B. E. Smythe. 

For many years, Mr. Smythe has |eld 
executive positions with important New 
York banks, and was recently president of 
the New York State Bankers Associatio 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The board of directors of the bank have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. 
on the capital stock of the Company, pay- 
able October 2, 1922, to stockholders of 
record September 29, 1922. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
STATEMENT 


The Discount Corporation of New York 
issued its statement of condition September 
30, showing total assets of $92,321,167 and 
surplus and undivided profits of $2,248,250. 
Acceptances discounted and United States 
Treasury certificates held by the corpora- 
tion amounted to $75,098,990, United States 
Treasury and Victory notes at par $14,- 
059,350, and cash and due from banks §$1,- 
623,261. Loans payable and deposits of the 
corporation as of Sept. 30 amounted to 
$20,751,023. 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL 


George B. Caldwell has been added to the 
directorate of the Gotham National Bank 
of New York. 


ENGINEERS’ UNION TO HAVE BANK 
IN NEW YORK 


The national organization of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers has decided 
to establish a bank in New York in addition 
to the one already operated at Cleveland, 
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it was announced recently by Warren S. 
Stone, president of the union. 

Capital for the new institution will be 
drawn from funds accumulated by the 
brotherhood, said Mr. Stone. 

Detailed plans for the new bank remained 
to be worked out, he said, but it is intended 
to have it in operation within a year. 


START WORK ON NEW BRANCH 


Phe corner stone of the new bank building 
of the Bank of United States, New York, 
it the corner of Madison avenue and One 
hundred and Sixteenth street was laid re- 


cent! Dr. J. Gardiner Smith, president of 
the [farlem Board of Commerce, delivered 
the ldress of welcome to which Bernard 


K. Marcus, vice-president of the bank, re- 
sponied. Joseph S. Marcus, founder and 
president of the bank, presided at the cere- 


mor S. 

I} sank of United States was organized 
by M Marcus in 1913. In 1918 the re- 
sources of the institution were $6,000,000 and 
it the present time resources amount to 


more than $40,000,000. 

\. W. Aherns, who has been affiliated as 
in executive with the organization since 
1914, will act as manager of the Harlem 


branch. The banking hours will be from 
9 a. until 8 p. m., including Saturdays, to 


wcommodate the working men in that sec- 
tion of the city. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON 


Edwin S. Marston who resigned last sum- 
mer the presidency of the Farmers Loan & 
rrust Company, N. Y., that he had held for 
twenty-four years, died suddenly of heart 
disease at his country residence in Florham 
Park, N. J. 

Mr. Marston was born in New York 
seventy-one years ago, and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools and at City 
College. In all he spent thirty-eight years 
in the service of the Farmers Loan and 
lrust Company advancing from the office of 
assistant secretary until he succeeded Ros- 
well G. Rolston as head of the institution. 
During the panic of 1907, as one of the 
members of the Trust Company Committee 
of Five he took an active part in the relief 
of measures then put into effect. 

Among the many important corporations 
at whose boards Mr. Marston had held a 
place were the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany, Lackawanna Steel, New York Rail- 
ways, Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
& Queens Electric Light and Power, Amer- 
— 













WE like to meet 
the bookkeeper 
who is hard to 
How his 
face lights up 


please! 


when he uses a 
Dixon’s Eldorado! 


Send for 
FREE SAMPLES 


Write for full-length 
free samples of Dixon’s 
Eldorado and full-length 
free samples of Dixon’s 
“BEST” Colored Pencils. 
Both are supreme in their 
field 





DIXON'S 
ELDorAD 
PENCILS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Penciu. Derr. 163-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: 

A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Advertising exhibit of the Equitable Trust Company, New York, at the A. B. A. convention 
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ican Foreign Securities. At the time of his 
death he was vice-president of the New 
Jersey Zine Company. His clubs included 
the Metropolitan, Manhattan, India House 
and Morris County Golf. 


ITABLE TRUST COMPANY’S 
ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 


EGt 


On the opposite page is reproduced the 
advertising exhibit of the Equitable Trust 
iny of New York which 
convention of the 


Com} was shown 
during the 


Bankers Association. 


American 


A number of banks displayed specimens 


of their current advertising in a_ special 
room at the Commodore Hotel given over 


for this purpose. Amongst the exhibits, that 
of the Equitable Trust Company attracted 
a great deal of favorable comment and was 
universally praised by bank advertising ex- 


pert 
7 se advertising exhibits were an at- 
tractive feature of this year’s convention, 
and it is hoped that they will be continued 
it the future conventions. 
U.s. MORTGAGE AND TRUST OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 

| United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, has announced the 
opening of its new Madison avenue and 
One hundred and Seventy-third — street 
branch in charge of John A. Hopper, vice- 
president. The building housing the new 
uptown branch is considered one of the 
finest and most modern banking structures 
in the country. It was designed by Henry 


Otis Chapman, architect, and much of the 
work of supervising the construction was in 
charge of Henry L. 
of the United States Mortgage & ‘Trust Co 


building 


Servoss, vice-president 


rhe cornerstone of the was laid 
early last January. 
As a 


building 


complete banking unit the new 


contains practically everything 
needed in the way of comfort, convenience 
Modern 
The United States Safe 


Deposit Company’s vaults, which occupy a 


ind safety. devices have been in 


stalled throughout. 
part of the basement, embody all of the 
latest 


gency door and forced air ventilation in the 


features such as combination emer- 


main vault. To meet the needs of women 
clients of the trust company, the new branch 
is equipped with a special ladies’ depart- 
ment in charge of Mrs. William Laimbeer, 


assistant secretary of the company. 
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MONTROSE STUAR'1I 
Montrose Stuart has been appointed as- 


sistant secretary of the New York ‘Trust 


Company. 
PLAN MARITIME TRUST COMPANY 
The New York State Superintendent of 
Banking has approved a certificate of in 
corporation for the Maritime Com 
pany of America, which will have its head- 
quarters in New York. The company will 
specialize in import and export trade and 
will a capital of $1,000,000, divided 
into 1000 shares of $100 par value, and a 
paid-in surplus of $1,000,000. A charter will 
be issued to the company upon completion 
It is planned to create 


Trust 


have 


of its organization. 
a bank with which shipping, export, coal, 
oil, manufacturing and foreign trade inter 
ests will be especially identified. 

Those interested in the formation of the 
company are H. H. Raymond, president 
\merican Steamship Owners’ Association 
and Clyde Steamship Lines; Frank C. Mun- 
son, president Munson Lines; W. H. La 
Boyteaux, president Johnson & Higgins; R. 
Stanley Dollar of San 
president Robert Dollar Co. and president 
Admiral Oriental Lines; Clifford D. Mal- 
lory, president C. D. Mallory & Co., Inc.; 
Homer L. Ferguson, president Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.; J. How- 
ard Pew, president Sun Company of Phil- 
adelphia; P. W. Alexander, president Wes- 
sel, Duval & Co., 25 Broad street; Herbert 
B. Lee, lawyer, 27 William street; Ira Camp 


Francisco, vice- 


bell, lawyer, 27 William street. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 2700 BUSINESS 
BOOKS 


fhe Dixie Business Book Shop at 140 
Greenwich street, New York, has prepared a 
very comprehensive pamphlet listing 2700 
business books, comprising new, in print, 
used, and out of print books adapted for 
special libraries, individual reading courses, 
investment firms, executives and banks. 

The books are on accounting, advertising, 
banking, business biography, bond and in- 
terest tables, business cycles, business let- 
ters, commercial law, commodities, corpora- 
and collections, dictionaries, 


tions, credits 


finance, foreign ex- 
foreign economics, 
industrial 


economics, 
foreign 
business, 


efficiency, 
change, trade, 
general problems, in- 
investment, 
agement, markets, 


prices, public finance, railroads, salesman- 


surance and real estate, man- 


marketing, organized 








Established Over Half Century 





C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


EXCLUSIVE 
MODELS 


IN THE SEASON’S 


FASHIONABLE 
FURS 


COATS - CAPES 
SCARFS and MUFFS 








MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED 
COATS 





| ia CLOTH COATS WITH FUR 
VJ COLLARS 


126 West 42nd Street New York 
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ship, secretarial aids, sociology, speculation, 
tariff! and taxation, year books. 


FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST ISSUES 
GUIDE TO NEW YORK 


Concurrent with the convention of the 
{American Bankers Association, the Farmers 
Loan and ‘Trust Company of New York is- 
sued a guide book to the city, fully de- 
scriptive of the various subway, elevated, 
surface, and omnibus lines, taxicabs, rail- 
way stations, churches, hotels, restaurants, 
tea rooms, shops, theaters, and principal 
points of interest. ‘The book includes a map 
of New York, and a directory of numbers 
at the junction of important avenues and 
streets. The company also issued pamphlets 
on hotel information for the convention, and 
edule of European mail steamers for 
Octover. 


as 


BANK OF NEW YORK DISTRIBUTES 
“OLD NEW YORK” 


d New York” is the title of a pro- 
fusely illustrated little book distributed by 
the bank of New York and Trust Company. 
rhe book describes in a very comprehensive 
manner the development of New York from 
the time of the settlement and occupation 
of Manhattan Island by the Dutch in 1626 
up to the present day. Among the illus- 
trations are many rare old prints. 


RY OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
BANK 


S’ 


he Making of an Institution”, pub- 
lished by the National Park Bank of New 
York, gives a full and very readable ac- 
count of the activities and growth of the 
bank from the date of its founding sixty- 
six years ago. ‘The book contains a repro- 
duction in colors of a painting by Vernon 
Howe Bailey of the main floor and lobby 
of the bank. Some very interesting com- 
parative statistics on various phases of na- 
tional development since 1856 are included 
in the book. 


NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
DESCRIBES ITS SERVICES 


The National City Company of New York, 
in order to give to delegates to the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association 
some idea of the complete character of the 
service which it gives to the bankers and in- 
vestors of the world, issued a well illustrated 
hooklet, “Bonds and Bankers”. 
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JOSEPH BUFFINGTON, JR. 

Joseph Buffington, Jr., of Redmond & 
Company has been transferred from the 
Pittsburgh office of the company to Phila- 
delphia where he will have charge of the 
municipal bond department. 


ROGER H. WILLIAMS 


Roger H. Williams has resigned as vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, and will become a part- 
ner in the investment banking firm of 


K:stabrook & Co. 


HARRY LAWTON 


Hlarry Lawton, formerly with the Guar- 
anty ‘Trust Company, New York, has joined 
the New York staff of the Hibernia Securi- 
ties Company, Inc. 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New York, 
have issued for distribution an automobile 
route map of the metropolitan district of 
New York in booklet form. It also shows 
the location of the numerous golf and coun- 
try clubs in this district. 


LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Land 
‘Title and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
at September 30, showed total resources of 
$35,512,956.56, surplus $10,000,000, undivided 
profits $802,376.05 and deposits $21,710,580.- 
51. The total trust funds were $54,942,- 
051.60. 


ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Albany 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y., at Septem- 
ber 30, showed total resources of $9,892,- 
191.30, surplus and undivided profits $506,- 
083.67 and deposits $8,932,369.75. 


IRVING NATIONAL IN BANK 
MERGER 
Directors of the Irving National Bank 


and the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York have voted to consolidate the two in- 
stitutions. Shareholders of both will be 
asked to meet in special session to vote on 
the proposal. 

Under the plan, the consolidated institu- 
tion will operate under a State charter and 
be known as the Irving-Celumbjia Bank and 
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LEWIS E. PIERSON 


*hairman of the board, Irving National Bank 


cr 


Trust Company, with a capital of $17,500,- 
000 and surplus and undivided profits of 
$10,5009%5. Of the capital, $12,500,000, 
or are for share of its present capital 
stock, wil. be contributed by the Irving, 
and 35,000,000, share for share of its present 
capital, by the Columbia Trust Company. 
rhe surplus and undivided profits will be 
contributed on the same pro rata basis by 


eae 


institution. ‘The plans provide for the 
maintenance of fourteen offices and the re- 


tention of the present official and clerical 
stat's of both institutions. 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board, 
and Harry EX. Ward, president of the Irv- 
ing National Bank, will both hold the same 
offices in the new company. Willard V. 
King, president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, who contemplated retiring on account 
of his health, will be chairman of the :ad- 
visory board, in charge of the offices at 60 





Broadway, the present headquarters of the 
Columbia Trust Company. 

The Irving National Bank was originally 
organized as a State bank in 1851 and for 
more than seventy years has specialized in 
commercial banking. During the last twenty 
years, it has steadily expanded under its 
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HARRY E. WARD 


President Irving National Bank 


present management until its deposits in the 
last published statement were $240,000,000 
Its offices in Manhattan are at 233 Broad- 
way, 60 East Forty-second street, 81 Fulton 
street, Broadway and Eighth street, Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-second street and 92 
Broadway, and in Brooklyn at 350 Fulton 
street, Flatbush and Linden avenues and 
New Utrecht avenue and Fifty-third street 
Its directors are: 

M. M. Belding, William C. Breed, F. A 
M. Burrell, Warren Cruikshank, William K 
Dick, Austin B. Fletcher, Henry Fletcher, 
Alexander Gilbert, Rollin P. Grant, Harold 
A. Hatch, Thomas B. Kent, Lee Kohns, 
Frederic G. Lee, John H. Love, Adam K 
Luke, Arthur W. Milburn, Sidney Z 
Mitchell, Daniel P. Morse, Hubert T. Par 
son, Charles E. Perkins, Lewis E. Pierson, 
John J. Pulleyn, Harry H. Raymond, J. L 
teiss, J. H. Schoonmaker, William Skinner, 
Alfred H. Swayne, Gustav Vintschger, 
Harry E. Ward, Charles E. Warren, T. F 
Whitmarsh, Daniel W. Whitmore, Harry M 
Williams. 

The Columbia Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1884 and in addition to fur- 
nishing full banking facilities nas devoted 














ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











its efforts to upbuilding its trust depart- 
ment. Its deposits amount to more than 
$90,000,000. It maintains offices in Manhat- 
tan at 60 Broadway, Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, Park avenue and 
Forty-eighth street and 125th street and 
Seventh avenue and in the Bronx at 148th 
street and Third avenue. Its directors are: 

Charles H. Keep, Benjamin L. Allen, 
Ancell H. Ball, Howard Bayne, Samuel G. 
Bayne, Union N. Bethell, Franklin Q. 
Brown, Harry I. Caesar, A. E. Carlton, 
Newcomb Carlton, Edward H. Clark, George 
Cc. Clark, Jr., H. B. Clark, Edward Cornell, 
Joseph Cotton, Moreau Delano, James M. 
Gifford, J. H. Harding, Willard V. King, 
Philip Iehman, Alfred E. Marling, A. G. 
Paine, Jr., W. A. Phillips, F. L. Robbins, 
Jr., Noah C. Rogers, Arthur Sachs, Fred- 
erick Strauss, William A. Tucker, Elisha 
Walker, Frederick W. White. 

In the official announcement given out 
jointly by the two banking institutions, this 
comment was made: 

“This merger, while important because of 
its size, is particularly noteworthy as a log- 
ical development in the combination of the 
specialized institutions, 
which for the convenience of their customers 
will cover the metropolitan district through 


services of both 


established offices in important locations in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx.” 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS FORM 
CLUB 

A specialized advertising associatioi has 
been formed at New York under the name 
of the Association of Financial Advertising 
Services. This new association is composed 
of professional organizations serving banks, 
trust companies, financial houses and allied 
interests in connection with their advertis- 
ing. 

The organizations represented at the :neet- 
ing were the Edwin Bird Wilson Advertis- 
ing Company and the Bankers Service Cor- 
poration, New York; The Harvey Blodgett 
Co., St. Paul; William Ganson Rose, Inc, 
Cleveland; Purse Printing Company, Chat- 
tanooga, ‘Tenn., and the Craddick Service, 
Minneapolis. 

Edwin Bird Wilson was elected presi- 
dent, Harvey Blodgett, vice-president and 
G. Prather Knapp, vice-president Bankers 
Service Corporation, secretary-treasure! 

The board of directors is composed of 
the following: Edwin Bird Wilson, I. T 
Purse, Harvey Blodgett, H. B. Craddick, 
R. B. Nisbet, Jr., and William Ganson lose 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 





The leading financial institution in 


New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Special Representative in London 





Correspondence solicited 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ENERAL business in New England is 
good. It is not booming, except in 
construction lines, but it is making steady, 
satisfactory progress. ‘The manufacturing 
centers are extremely busy. Manufacturing 
profits are small for the most part, but the 
consumer demand for shoes, textiles, rubber 


hardware, etc., is so 


goods, machinery, 
strong that the narrowness of the margin of 
profit is more or less lost sight of in the 
effort to increase production and reduce 
overhead. Salesmen traveling through this 
section report that their customers are buy- 
ing much more freely than they did a few 
months ago, but are quick to resent any 
attempt to raise prices, as they find that the 
average consumer immediately curtails or 
eliminates his purchases at the first sign of 
price-raising. With the tariff settled, the 
textile industry of New England is rapidly 
adjusting itself to the new conditions and 
is looking forward to a busy year. The ap- 
proach of cool weather has stimulated the 
shoe trade, and the new impetus is being 
felt clear back to the manufacturer. The 
demand centers on a good grade of shoe at 
a moderate price. 

Retail stores are doing a good business in 
seasonal goods and are more inclined to 
stock up than they were a month ago. Col- 
lections are fair, and the sharp decrease in 
unemployment has improved retail trade 
materially throughout the whole section. 


The settlement of the coal strike has re- 


lieved New England of a great deal of 
worry, for at one time there was fear of the 
shortage being so acute as to force many 


shut down At the 


writing however, coal is coming through in 


factories to present 
sufficient quantities to dissipate this fear 
entirely. The of the 
naturally pleased New England, for it as- 


settlement rail strike 
sured distribution of the goods manufac- 
tured here. The New England roads were 
well manned and well run all through the 
that the actual ending of the 
trouble had less distinct effect here than in 
other parts of the country. 


strike, so 


Business failures have shown a sharp de- 
In fact the num- 
ber has dropped to a normal level and busi- 
ness leaders feel that the last of the strain 
is over. 


crease here as elsewhere. 


Money conditions have changed but little, 
though it is being predicted that the pres- 
ent extr:me ease in money will not last a 
great while longer. The banks are putting a 
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great deal of money into mortgage an 
struction loans and the building indus 
rushed to the limit. At this time of 
when it is naturally expected that 
efforts of the building industry wor 
directed at getting their jobs closed 
the winter, there is, contrary to usu 
tom, a large number of new projects st 
every week. It is evident that the 
building industry is in for a very bus 
ter. Real estate is not quite as act 
it was a month ago, but the volur 
transfers is still above normal for th 
of year, and the slack period promises 
of very short duration. 

Crop yields have been fair, and the 
ing communities are buying more free] 
they were a few months ago. 

Generally speaking, New England 
ness interests take an optimistic view 
outlook, and feel that the major ob 
to good business have been overcom 


the real constructive period is well 


way. There are of course plenty of 
lems to face, for the unsettled con 
abroad seriously curtail New Eng 


foreign business, and the readjustrn 
freight rates is still a vital problem; 
the whole sentiment is decidedly opti 


& 


BANK ENLARGI 
QUARTERS 


BOSTON 


The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
enlarging its present quarters by maki 
tensive alterations in its building by 
a large part of the second floor w 
This 
is made necessary by the steady and 


added to its office space exp 
growth of the trust department, whi 
marked feature of the con 

When _ its building 
erected in 1910, funds held in trust ar 


ed to $13,000,000. 


been a 
history. present 
Today they are in 
ot $73,000,000 


NEW BANK CONSTRUCTION We 


The following new bank constructior 
is announced from the offices of the ‘J 
M. James Co., 
New York: 

A fine individual bank building at R 
ford, N. J., for the Rutherford Na 
Bank. 


bank architects, Bost« 


An extensive remodeling and extensi 


the building of the Bank of Montclair, } 


clair, N. J., including doubling the fro 
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of the building and the banking space, at a 
cost of $200,000. 

Plans for the interior arrangement of the 
new banking rooms of the Fourth-Atlantic 
National Bank, Post Office square, Milk and 
Kilby streets, Boston. The new banking 
rooms will occupy a floor space of more 
th 15,000 square feet, one of the largest 
bank floor areas in New England. 

Iterations in the banking rooms of the 
Fe leral Trust Company, Boston. 

he twelve-story $1,000,000 bank and office 
bu iding, now under way, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

new $100,000 individual bank building 
fo the Guaranty Trust Co., Berlin, N. H. 

xtensive alterations in the old Preble 
H tel building, Portland, Me., to be oc- 
cu ied by the Portland Savings Bank 

xtensive alterati:., in the five-story 
bi lding of the Asbury Park Trust Co., 
\.bury Park, N. J. 

\ $100,000 building for the Seymour Trust 
( Seymour, Conn. 

\ new building for the Weymouth Sav- 
in<s Bank, Weymouth, Mass., for which 
fo indations are now in 

SROOKLINE SAVINGS BANK IN 

NEW HOME 

the Brookline Savings Bank recently cel- 
elrated its opening in the handsome new 
home at the junction of Washington and 
Boylston streets, in Village square. The 
bank was established in February, 1871, and 

the present time has $9,317,700 in re- 
sources and deposits aggregating $8,647,571. 
Charles H. Stearns, who was president from 
1904 to 1917, and is still a trustee, is the 
sole survivor of the original board. Present 
officers of the institution are: Edward M 
Farnsworth, president; H. W. Lamb, J. A 
Cousens and Joseph Driscoll, vice-presi 
dents; C. Williams Merz, treasurer; and E 
W. Baker, secretary 

BOSTON MERGER RATIFIED 

Ihe stockholders of the Federal Trust 
Company of Boston have ratified the merger 
of that institution with the Metropolitan 
Trust Company and the Back Bay National 
Bank. 

rhe enlarged institution, which will have 
resources of $20,000,000 and a capital of 
$1,500,000, will have as president Daniel C. 
Mulloney, now Clearing House Examiner of 
the First Federal Reserve District. Former 
Congressman Joseph H. O'Neil, long presi- 


Capital and Surplus 
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Close to the heart of 
New England Industry 


Among the many thousand deposi 
tors of The National Shawmut 
Bank, there are not only repre 
sentatives of industry in 
New England, but many of the 
leading firms in each line. 


every 


With them the Shawmut Bank has 
kept step, serving well and there 
by gaining strength to serve more. 
It is guided by the same spirit 
because most of its directors are 
the active heads of great New 
England enterprises. 


Yet this institution is not ex- 
clusively devoted to the service of 
large customers. There is a cor- 
dial welcome here for the account 
of every well-managed concern, 


regardless of size. 


The 
have the advantage of being in 


customers of this bank all 
good company, and 
correspondents quick 
ly appreciate the ef- 
fective ren- 
dered by the bank 
that is closest to the 
heart of New Eng 
land industry. 


service 





THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 


BANK of BOSTON 
40 Water Street Opposite the Post Office 


Correspondence 


$20,000,000 is Invited 














The Old First--Established in 1865 








First National Bank 





Richmond, Virginia 


$3,500,000 
30,000,000 


Capital and Surplus. 
Resources . .. . 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr.......-.... President 
Cc. R. BURNETT............ Vice-President 
ALEX. F. RYLAND...... . Vice-President 
ee 3 ae Vice-President 
ee, 2 ee Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 


Vice-President 
sasuwesnd Cashier 


A. K. PARKER.. 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr 


ALWAYS a leader in the devel- 
opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 








J 








dent of the Federal, will become chairman 
of the board of directors. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF 


PROVIDENCE 


NATIONAL 


The statement of condition of the National 
Exchange Bank of Providence, R. I., showed 
total resources at September 15 of $16,387,- 
681.13, capital $500,000, surplus and profits 


$1,625,471.47 and deposits $13,200,921.40. 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIDDEFORD 


FIRST 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Biddeford, Maine, at the 
close of business on September 15 showed 
total resources of $1,078,595.77, capital 
$100,000, surplus $100,000, undivided profits 
$56,505.20 and deposits $705,440.05. 


CITIZENS AND MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


The new half million dollar banking edifice 
of the Citizens and Manufacturers National 
Bank of Waterbury, Conn., designed by 
Henry Bacon, architect and designer of the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C., will 
open in November, 1922. It will be the 
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largest commercial bank in the Naugatuc 
valley. The building is two-stories in height 
and will be devoted exclusively to banking. 
The Citizens National Bank and the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Waterbury will 
merge under one charter and occupy 
new building. 


® 


CHARLES B. WIGGIN 


’ 


Charles B. Wiggin, formerly vice-pr 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, and later with Bond & Goodwir 
has become associated with Hayden, Stone 
& Co. in New York. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS BANKS 


DEPOSITS 


Deposits in the mutual savings banks of 
Massachusetts from October 31, 1921, to 
June 30, 1922, which have just been made 
public, show a total increase of $50,750,000. 
The deposits on the latter date were $Il,- 
288,000,000. Of the increase $27,000,000 was 
provided by the savings banks in the form 
of dividends. There are now approximately 
2,600,000 accounts in savings banks. During 
the eight months the banks took 4000 real 
estate mortgages averaging $4700 each. 
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| Southern States 

Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
| Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN STATES 
By THomas Ewine Dapney 
V THAT is needed to bring out the real 
¥ buying power of the South and prove 


the extent of the improvement in economic 
con litions, is a touch of cold weather. 


e fag end of the summer is still with 
this section, which means that the folks have 
noi yet bought their fall and winter clothes, 
or ‘nade the other purchases for which the 


firs’ chill of the changing season sends them 
scurrying to the stores. 
mfident of the real situation, the re- 


tail merchants have been ordering large 
stocks and are now only waiting to sell. 


This explains why the wholesale business 
has been so very good, despite the dull Au- 
gust in retail business—a month in which 


the average sales of the Southern depart- 
ment stores, according to figures gathered 
by the Sixth Federal Reserve bank were 
1.6 per cent. lower than they were during 
the same month last year. September has 
been about the same as August, with the 
seasonal sales to fatten the total receipts. 

lhe sections which made the most favor- 
able showing, as compared with the same 
period last year, are around Birmingham, 
Ala., where the department store business 
improved 21.3 per cent., around Atlanta, 
Ga., where it improved 11.1 per cent.; and 
around Nashville, Tenn., where it improved 
2.1 per cent. Elsewhere, the business 
showed a decline—7.9 per cent. at Jackson, 
Miss., 8.2 per cent. at New Orleans, La., 
2.7 per cent. at Savannah, 15.3 per cent. 
at Chattanooga, and at other cities, 3.1 per 
cent. 

rhese minus figures, however, do not mean 
that there has been a general decline in busi- 
ness this year. The comparison with last 
year’s total must be made with the reserva- 
tion that last year’s business was better 
than it had a right to be, measured by the 
general situation throughout the country. 
Business was high when it should have been 
low—the change in the tide simply making 
itself felt at a later period. Those cities 


whose comparisons are most unflattering 
were the ones which, by reason of the 
above accident, were enjoying the greatest 
specious prosperity. 

In the business of the wholesale trade, 
which is selling to retailers who buy in an- 
ticipation of the needs of their sections, 
there is noted a definite recovery from the 
July slump. Even the coal and railroad 
strikes could not check this progress, for 
the sales in seven of the eight principal lines 
showed a substantial improvement in August 
over July. In all eight lines there was im- 
provement over August, 1921. Only in farm 
implements was August’s business smaller 
than July’s, it was 94 per cent. smaller. 
\s compared with August, 1921, we see 
the following increases in wholesale lines: 


groceries, 4.7 per cent.; dry goods, 8.9 per 
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cent.; hardware, 15.6 per cent.; furniture, 
23.4 per cent.; shoes, 63.3 per cent.; farm 
implements, 56.2 per cent.; stationery, 27.3 
per cent.; drugs, 13.7 per cent. 

The crop condition is the basis of this 
improvement. Prices are high, but that’s 
not the reason. ‘The reason is that the cost 
of production was low. Prosperity is 
measured by net profit, and the farmers 
and planters, forced by circumstances to 
plant, cultivate and harvest their crops with 
every economy—saving until it hurts, in fact 
—find themselves now going to market with 
a larger margin between the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price than they have 
enjoyed for some years. 

Reports from banks’ throughout the 
South indicate that this winter or spring, 
at the latest, will see the country nearer to 
“normal” than it has been since the out- 
break of war in Europe in 1914. There are 
some localities where the corner has not yet 
been turned, but the condition of the entire 
section is most favorable. 

Savings accounts show an increase all 
down the line, compared with last year, 
Florida heading the list with a 11.0 per 
cent. increase. And the banks generally 
report an increase in requests for loans 
careful extensions of business which can be 
safely financed, for the most part. 

Though there was a drop in the number 
of building permits issued in the closing 
weeks of summer, reliable reports indicate 
there is more actual construction work under 
way than at any previous time. The build- 
ing program began earlier this year; it was 
not the last-minute rush of last year, and 
most of the new construction was ready 
for the new rent year, beginning October, 
with other work under way that under less 
favorable conditions would have been held 
over to next vear. 

Reports from various sections are to the 
effect that road work is being rapidly 
pushed. 
dreds of miles of new highway. Mississippi 
and Alabama are driving for a rapid com- 
pletion of the Old Spanish Trail along the 
Gulf coast. Arkansas is unrolling miles of 
new pike, and Georgia and Florida are 
equally determined. 

In employment the South has continued 


Louisiana is building some hun- 


the improvement begun several months ago. 
As the factories increase their output, and 
as the demand for farm labor increases with 
the harvest, especially in the most southern 
sections of the South, this movement will 
become still stronger. 

An organization of much importance to 


the South has become active, after lying 
dormant several months following its fort.a- 
tion. This is the Mississippi Developm: nt 
Board, which is created with the backing 
of lumber and other large interests, to  \e- 
velop farm colonization on permanent lines. 
Various other states in the South heve 
similar organizations. The Mississippi bo ly 
will devote its attention to the cut-o 
wildernesses of pine stumps in the lower 
part of the state—a section that is in spec al 
need of development, and success in which 
will do much to turn the tide of coloni.a- 
tion into the South, for if agriculture cin 
be made profitable on a large scale the-e, 
it can be made profitable anywhere. ‘I he 
plans are to develop demonstration far:ns 
in typical sections, and have experts in 
charge to develop—and teach—the b:st 
methods of handling this soil. They will be 
Southern farmers, these experts, not Nor'h- 
ern farmers, who try to saddle the succe:s- 
ful methods of the North upon the Sov th 
where they won’t stick. 


3 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY “0 
TAKE OVER NEW YORK 
CONCERN 


The Commercial Credit Company of Bal- 
timore will take over the Continental Gu:ir- 
anty Corporation of New York, subject to 
the approval of the latter’s stockholders, 
according to announcement by Edward 5 
Maddock, president of the latter company. 

Acquisition of the control of the com- 
pany will give the Commercial Credit Co 
pany and its affiliations aggregate resourc 
of about $55,000,000, with a combined ann 


t 


volume of business of about $135,000,000. 


The larger company has a cash capital o 


about $9,000,000 and surplus and undivide 
profits of $2,100,000. 

It is stated that the offer of the Commer- 
cial Credit Company is being submitted to 
stockholders of the Continental Company 
with a recommendation of its acceptance 
thereof by its directors. New stock will be 
issued in connection with the transaction, 
and stockholders of both companies will be 
given the opportunity to take up this new 
stock. 

The official announcement by Mr. Mad- 
dock in part follows: 

“Commercial Credit Company has_ had 
tobert Garrett & Sons, Baltimore, and as- 
sociates underwrite $1,000,000 of 7 per cent 
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cumulative preferred stock at 326.50, $1,- 
000,000 Class B 8 per cent 


ferred stock at $27.50, and $500,000 common 


cumulative pre- 
stock at $52.50 per share, par in each case 
being $25. In additional, $200,000 common 
stock will be offered to employees of Com- 
mercial Credit Company and its affiliations, 
Commercial Acceptance ‘Trust, Chicago and 
Commercial Credit Company, Inc., New Or- 
leans, and of Continental Guaranty Cor- 


poration, at $52.50 per share. A 15 per cent. 
common stock dividend will be paid on or 
bef November 1, 1922, to Commercial 
Crea.t Company common stockholders of 


record October 21, 1922. 

“Stockholders of 
Cor) oration have prior rights to purchase 
Cominercial Credit Company new stock on 
the basis of two shares of preferred, two 


Continental Guaranty 


shares of Class B preferred and one share 
of common stock at the above prices, pay- 
ment for which can be made in Continental 
Guaranty stock at $100 per share, or said 
stockholders may elect to accept $95 cash 
per share with 6 per cent. interest 
Sept. 15, 1922. 


“ 


from 


ontinental Guaranty Corporation was 
ganized in 1916 under the Banking law 
of the State of New York and has for sev- 
era! years been a 


leading factor in the 
financing of the sale of motor vehicles to 
the aggregate value of over $265,000,000.” 


MERCHANTS BANK OF VALDOSTA 


lhe statement of condition of the Mer- 
chants Bank of Valdosta, Georgia, at the 
close of business on September 25, showed 
total resources of $1,838,259.19, surplus and 


profits $94,708.47 and deposits $1,517,204.77. 


CONVENTION OF ROBERT MORRIS 
ASSOCIATES 


\ committee appointed from the Rich- 
mond banks is busily engaged in arranging 
details for the November meeting of. the 
tobert Morris Associates who will convene 
in the historic city of the South, November 
23-25. W. F. Augustine, vice-president of 
the Merchants National Bank has been made 
general chairman and he has appointed the 
following to serve with him: R. E. Cunning- 
ham, vice-president State and City Bank 
and Trust Co., vice-chairman; A. K. 
First National 


Parker, 


vice-president Bank, hotel 


reservations; Harry B. Cullen, assistant to 
president First National Bank, transporta- 
tion; Warren M. Goddard, vice-president 
ani cashier Planters National Bank, golf; 
Henry S. Hotchkiss, vice-president Planters 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Capital... .-- _ 1,000,000 
Surpias and Profits 1,000,000 
Resources...........-- . 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections, 
Drafte on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 








National Bank; H. H. Augustine, vice- 
president State and City Bank and Trust 
White, vice-president and 
National Bank, enter- 


Co.; Jno. C. 
cashier Merchants 
tainment. 

The president of contributing banks will 
be on the general reception committee. Other 
Richmond bank officials serving in the wel- 
coming of the visiting credit men are C. R. 
Burnett, vice-president First National 
Bank; B. F. Dew, vice-president State and 
City Bank and Trust Co.; Geo. S. Sloan, 
assistant cashier Federal Reserve Bank; S. 
P. Ryland, vice-president First National 
Bank: R. E. Hotze, Jr., assistant cashier 
Planters National Bank. 

The headquarters of the visiting bank 
credit men will be the Jefferson Hotel and 
officers of Robert Morris Associates state 
that the convention will probably be the 
largest and hest attended of their history. 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS 
NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Farmers 
ind Mechanics National Bank of George- 
town, Washington, D. C., at September 15, 
showed total resources of $3,506,679.36, and 
deposits $2,403,354.36. 


SOUTHERN BUILDING SURVEY 


G. L. Miller, president of G. L. Miller 
& Co. of Atlanta, Georgia, has prepared 
is a semi-annual survey a review of build- 
ing in the South for the six month’s period 
ending June 30, 1922. 

The pamphlet which is thirty-two pages 
very complete information on _ all 
building projects of the South. The first 
and paramount consideration which prompt- 


vives 
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ed Mr. Miller’s company to undertake the 
task and expense incurred in the collection 
of data contained in the Survey was to en- 
lighten the people of America concerning 
the tremendous progress now being made 
by the sixteen states of the South. In the 
pamphlet are also reproduced photographs 
of some of the finest buildings under con- 
struction at present or finished recently. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOCKHART, TEXAS 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Lockhart, Texas, at Sep- 
tember 15, showed total resources of $887,- 
939.76, capital $100,000, surplus and profits 
$96,957.11, and deposits $545,424.97. 


JOINS CLEVELAND DISCOUNT 
COMPANY ORGANIZATION 


James L. Wilmeth, formerly Chief Clerk 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, and, 
more recently, director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, has associated him- 
self with the Washington office of the Cleve- 
land Discount Company with offices in the 
Munsey Building. Mr. Wilmeth was ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment by Secretary McVeagh, and was 
reappointed by Secretary McAdoo and 
served in that capacity for a period of 
seven years. It was during his term as 
Chief Clerk that the department was reor- 
ganized on a business basis and labor saving 
devices were generally adopted. Mr. Wil- 
meth was appointed director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in 1917 and 
served for a period of four years, during 
which time the Bureau turned out an im- 
mense volume of work. It was during Mr. 
Wilmeth’s term as director that the Bureau 
printed and engraved all of the war time 
securities, including two hundred million 
bonds. In addition to his work in high 
government position, Mr. Wilmeth has 
served as mayor of Takoma Park, Washing- 
ton’s largest suburb, for two terms, and is 
otherwise prominently identified with a 
number of clubs and civic organizations in 
Washington. 

In his new work Mr. Wilmeth will be 
associated with George A. Harris, who is 
general manager of the Cleveland Discount 
Company for the territory comprising the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. The Cleveland Dis- 
count Company is engaged in financing large 
building operations and in the sale of first 
mortgage investments. The latest financial 


statement of the Company, July 20, 1922, 
shows paid in capital and surplus of more 
than $10,000,000 and resources of more tan 
$42,000,000. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF KE 
WEST 


The statement of condition of the F rst 
National Bank of Key West, Fla., at Sep- 
tember 15, showed total resources of .‘1,- 
693,923.25, capital $100,000, surplus $35,'100, 
undivided profits $10,332.90, and depo. its 
$1,448,590.35. 


SOUTHERN BANK MERGER 


The Citizens and Southern Bank of 5a- 
vannah, Atlanta, Augusta and Macon, (ia., 
has taken over the Central Bank and Trust 
Corporation of Atlanta, forming one of the 
largest and strongest banking institutior 

The Citizens and Southern Bank ill 
maintain banking quarters of the Cen ral 
Bank and Trust Corporation at its present 
location as the Central branch of the Citi- 
zens and Southern. The present force of 
the institution will be retained with the ex- 
ception of Asa G. Candler, president, and 
John S. Owens, vice-president of the Trust 
Corporation, who have both retired from 
active connection with the bank but will re- 
main on the directorate. 


WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


temodelling on a large scale in 1912, the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., expected to provide for 
development during a long period of years. 
In 1917 it became necessary to provide a 
branch office in the heart of the Govern- 
mental departments, which temporarily re- 
lieved the pressure for space at the head- 
quarters. Now announcement is made that 
the company has bought three buildings on 


a 


F street adjoining the main offices and 
is understood that they will in due t 


make way for the extension of their office 
building to house the trust, savings and for- 
eign departments which have completely out- 
grown their present accommodations. 

The company has recently added to 
service a bond department in order to pro- 
vide for its customers investments that are 
safe. By the “deferred payment” plan, in- 
vestors will find a method of accumulating 
an estate. 

The company has been under one contin- 
uous management since its establishment in 
1889. 
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Iowa and 


Middle States 


| Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri 
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} CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


T I money market has hardened some- 
hat in the last month and bankers here 
would not be surprised to see a 5 per cent. 
] 


leve| before the close of the year. ‘Trans- 


portation troubles have more to do with the 


increasing demand for funds than a quick- 
enins of general business. While the volume 


of freight that is moving is of almost record- 
breaking proportions, it is still less than the 
amount offered and delays in shipments are 
exerting a restrictive influence on several 
important industries. More money is being 
tied up in commodities and liquidation is 
slowed up, resulting in an enlarged demand 
on the banks. Until very recently most of 
the swelling demand for loans came from 
the agricultural sections and was seasonal, 
due to the crop-moving needs. Now, how- 
ever, increased borrowing is noticeable in 
industrial and commercial centers. In the 
rural districts, moreover, the call for money 
has grown more insistent because of the 
enormous amount of grain being marketed. 
The latest Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago available at this 


statement of the 


writing shows an increase of $10,000,000 in 
While the total 


borrowings of member banks (under $65,- 


rediscounts for the week 


000,000 ) is moderate, especially when com- 


pared with the peak of the after-war 
stringency, the change from a long-continued 
contraction is significant. Another straw 
pointing to widened financial activity is an 
increase in the clearings of Chicago banks 
in the first week of October to a total of 
$632,000,000, compared with $544,000,000 for 
the previous week and $529,000,000 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Commercial paper at 414 per cent. is dis- 
appearing from the market. 
the bulk of transactions now is 41/, to 434 
per cent. 


The range for 


Not long ago paper bearing the 
best names could be placed occasionally at 
4 per cent. Buying is not on a very large 
scale and probably the outlet will be con- 
sidcrably restricted before the new vear. 
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Saint Louis 


While the trend of commodity prices for 
some time has been again upward, it prob- 
ibly has occurred to few persons that the 
fruits of capital have been going just the 
other way. This thought, which is rather 
novel, was expressed by Melvin A. Traylor, 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, in an interesting way. 

“It is undeniably true”, he 
the return on capital is now smaller than it 


said, “that 


has been for a great many years—smaller, 
in fact, than that in any other field of busi- 
ness activity. Consider, for example, the 
purchasing power of the money received as 
interest on a loan bearing 4 per cent. It is 
equivalent to about 2 per cent. under con- 
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ditions which before the war were considered 
normal. ‘There has been no such downward 
revision of prices on the things that any- 
one else has to sell. Even the farmer, severely 
as he has been treated in the readjustment 
process, has fared better than the working 
dollar”. 

Railroad traffic is heavy, but on every 
hand is found evidence that the recovery of 
the carriers from the ill effects of the coal 
and shopmen’s strikes is slow. A rise of five 
to fifteen cents a bushel in the price of 
grains, due to the complications in the 
Near East, has brought out a great volume 
of grain seeking shipment to terminal points, 
from producers who wish to take advantage 
of a favorable market. The ending of the 
coal strike has caused a rush of fuel ship- 
ments in an effort to make up for five 
months of idleness in the mines and fore- 
stall, if possible, a serious shortage in the 
coming winter. Miscellaneous merchandise 
is being offered for transportation in 20 
per cent. greater volume than at the cor- 

ti Steel mills have 


responding time last year. 


business enough on their books to justify 


their running at nearly capacity if they 
could find an outlet for their products. 
Cars! Cars! Cars! is the ery from all 


these quarters and in meeting the emergency 
the railroads find themselves hampered by 
loadings are 
1919, but 
they are not enough to take care of the 


inadequate equipment. Car 
heavier than at any time since 
business. The shortage is particularly acute 
in open-top cars, nearly all of which have 
been taken over for coal hauling service, 
leaving the iron and steel industry in an 
embarrassing predicament. 

In aggravation of this situation, it is 
found that the car manufacturing plants are 
turning out rolling stock very slowly. Since 
the first of the year orders for approxi- 
mately 135,000 cars of all kinds have been 
placed by the railroads. A canvass of the 
car shops in this district shows that some 
of them are working at only 25 per cent 
of capacity and none as much as 50 per cent. 
They are beset with strikes, and curiously 
enough are crippled by the car shortage- 
the very thing they are striving to relieve. 
It is difficult to obtain materials, both steel 
It is especially hard to get lum- 
ber from the southern mills, which furnish 
The Pull- 
man company is turning out fifteen cars a 
day at its Pullman works and twenty to 
twenty-five at Michigan City, as against a 
capacity of nearly 100. Other plants are 
working about in proportion. Some of the 


and wood. 


most of the car-building supply. 
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beginning to put 
force priority rules governing shipment 
material for car building. This will 
some relief, but the effect is not likel 
be fully realized for some weeks. M 
while, less than 150 cars are leaving 
shops in the district daily, as again 
capacity production of about 300. Co 


railroads are now 


tions, it is said, are not much bette 
other parts of the country. 

Steel mills have increased their opera 
schedules a little since the settlement of 
coal strike, and they are now around s 
to sixty-five per cent. There cannot 
much further expansion until the car si 
tion improves. Much 
being piled, awaiting 
practice has a very definite limit and ur 
there is a change for the better soon 
result 


finished materia 
shipment, but 


tailed production must Buyin 
still heavy and the mills are well booke« 
for the remainder of the year Price 
many lines of steel goods have been 
vanced, the most noteworthy increase | 
that from $40 to $43 a ton for rails on 
first of the month. Just prior to that 
orders for some 600,000 tons were place 
the railroads with mills in this district 
iron is not so strong as it was all sum: 
but the price holds at $32. 

All the principal grain crops have 
tured and bountiful yields are asst 
Prices are somewhat better, but it is do 
ful if the grower will receive much be 
from the advance, as it represents in 
part an increase in carrying charges du 
Nevertheless the 
timent in agricultural communities is cl 


transportation delays. 


ful, debts are being paid off and the 
ceeds of marketed crops are finding t 
way into trade channels. There is a ste 
distribution of merchandise in good voli 
but nothing like a buying boom. 

Wholesale business is a little behind 
at the corresponding time last year 
merchants show no disposition to de} 
from their custom of the last vear or si 
The s 
mer turnover was satisfactory, however, 
fall trade opens well 
slightly higher, but 
change from last year. 
and the demand is good. 

The great building activity, which has | 
one of the mainstays of business throug 


buying close to immediate needs. 


Prices of textiles 
clothing shows | 


Hardware is hi 


the year, has been checked by 
construction. Permits issued 
Chicago in September showed a decreas« 
31 per cent. as compared with August, 
the increase for the first nine months of 


costs of 


mountil 
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year was 67 per cent. over a similar part of 
192! All kinds of material except brick 
have advanced and wages are as high as they 
ever were. 

Savings deposits are again showing a 
healthy increase, following a shrinkage dur- 
ing the summer months. They did not re- 
ced far from the maximum of the early 
pa: of the year, and with better industrial 
corn litions should continue their upward 
course. Investment demand is very good 
an! new security issues of merit find a ready 


res)/onse. 


& 


W. FRANK McCLURE MADE 
VICE-PRESIDENT ALBERT 
FRANK & CO. 


was announced September 21, that W. 
Fronk McClure, advertising manager of the 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., has been 
elected vice-president of the Albert Frank 
York, 


Chicago and London, in charge of the Chi- 


& o., advertising agents of New 


cago office. 

Ir. McClure is widely knowi in adver 
tising circles as head of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the largest advertising club in the 
world, and as chairman of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. He assumed his new duties 
on October 1. The Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Co., has been located in the Postal 
relegraph Building for twenty years. In 
New York the company has been established 
for fifty years, specializing in the financial 
and transportation advertising fields 

Mr. McClure was for three years con- 
nected with the Fort Dearborn Banks in 
Chicago and it was while there that he in- 
augurated the “Fort Dearborn Magazine” 
one of the finest examples of house organ 
When Mr. 
McClure became connected with the Ameri- 
can Bond & Mortgage Co., that company 
purchased the Fort Dearborn Magazine and 
it has continued under his direction. This 
magazine is largely devoted to boosting Chi- 


journalism in the United States. 


cago and Chicago industry and has had a 
very warm welcome in civic, educational 
and business circles. It is now in its fifth 
year. 

Mr. McClure, while at the Fort Dearborn 
Banks also launched a distinctive campaign 
advertising the various industries of Chi- 
cago, and, organized a department for get- 
ting statistical data about these industries 
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First 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 













































Where is the Leak 


in your coal property profits P 


Ask Peabody Service. We 
have the facts, gathered daily 
from 36 bituminous mines in 
11 fields — and from nation- 
wide 
Write for particulars. 


PEABODY | 


COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 12 Fields with Annual Capacity of 23,0 


contact with markets. 








Founded 1883 


0,000 Tone 











which was later issued in bulletin form. The 
central idea was to render a real service to 
Chicago industry. This campaign was widely 
commented upon. 

The Chicago-Advertising Council of 1800 
members of which Mr. McClure is the pres- 
ent head, was organized by him four years 
ago. This council is divided into fourteen 
departments and its activities are directed 
by thirty of the leading advertising men of 
Chicago. Its Thursday meetings are at- 
tended by 300 to 800 advertising men and 
women weekly. 

Mr. McClure is interested in many other 
lines of endeavor. He is vice-president of 
the Chicago Band Association, one of the 
trustees of the Chicago Church Federation, 
chairman of the publicity committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
As chairman of the National Advertising 
Commission he presides at all interdepart- 
mental sessions at the national conventions 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 

For five years Mr. McClure has taught a 
class in advertising in the School of Com- 
merce at the Central Y. M. C. A. in Chicago. 
Last spring he was given the honorary de- 
gree of Bachelor of Commercial Science by 
the School of Commerce, the first honorary 
degree ever given by this school. 

LIBERTY CENTRAL INCREASES SIZE 
OF REVIEW 

Commencing with the September issue, 
the Monthly Business Review of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, has 
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been increased from one to four pages. In 
its new form, it is one of the first such 
ports to be issued by any St. Louis ban 

The September number contains a special 
report on general conditions in the St. Louis 
territory, based on data received from about 
250 banks, chiefly in Southern Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and ‘Texas. 

Copies may be had upon application to ‘he 
statistical department. 


CLEVELAND TRUST OFFICERS A 
CONVENTION 


President F. H. Goff, Vice-presidents A. 

Tame, F. H. Hobson, Leonard P. Ayres 
and Assistant Vice-president W. F. Kyle 
represented the Cleveland Trust Company at 
the American Bankers Association conven- 
tion in New York. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUS! 
DEPOSITS INCREASE 


\n increase in deposits of $25,355,140, or 


1e€ 


more than 35 per cent. in six months is t! 
and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, as shown by the 
statement of September 15. Deposits on 
that day were $95,766,105.83 as against $81, 
185,544.39 on June 30 and $70,410,965.53 on 
March 10. Loans and investments totalled 
$88,589,150.71 as compared with $75,535, 
881.25 on June 30. Resources on Sepieber 
15 were over $107,700,000. Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits total $9,488,834.16. 
This growth in deposits is indicative of 


record of the Guardian Savings 
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COMPANY 
Cleveland 


ad 


One of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 
tion midway between 


Chicagoand NewYork 


$33,375,000 


the continued upward trend of business in 
the Cleveland district, points out J. A. 
Hiouse, president of the Guardian Savings 
and ‘Trust Company. 
turnover of products and a steady increase 


It evidences a larger 
in employment. 


fERRE HAUTE BANK ENLARGES 
QUARTERS 


I'he Terre Haute Trust Company of Terre 
Hlaute, Ind., is engaged in carrying out an 
extensive remodeling program. More than 
$200,000 is being spent upon these improve- 
ments. Both the interior and exterior of 
the building are being completely recon- 
structed in order to provide more adequate 
banking quarters. 

All of the equipment will be of the most 
modern design and of materials selected with 
a view of making the place one of the most 
attractive banking houses in the state and 
will greatly improve the facilities and con- 
veniences for handling the bank’s business 

d add to the comfort of the customers. 

The new cage equipment is of Italian mar- 
ble, American walnut with plate glass and 
bronze wickets. The working space is of a 


UNION TRUST 


Capital and Surplus 














special steel construction. The interior of 
the banking room is being completely re- 
modeled. Ornamental plastering is replacing 
the old plain ceiling while all domestic mar- 
ble is being replaced with Italian, Botticino 
marble. 

The safe deposit vault will be doubled in 
size and will be provided with an extra 
emergency door, the new rivet grip system 
adopted and used by several Federal Re- 
serve vaults with reinforced concrete will 
be the construction used. 

The entire basement will be utilized for 
office purposes affording additional space 
for the insurance and real estate depart- 
There will be private and public 
consultation rooms and a greatly enlarged 
directors’ room. 

The exterior of the building will be re- 
finished in granite and Bedford stone re- 
placing the terra cotta. New steel frame 
windows are being used in the first and 
second floors. 


ments 


The entire architectural work is in charge 
of the Weary and Alford Company, bank 
building specialists, who expect to have the 
work completed by the first of the year. 
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Organized in 185, 


1s faithful as a bank can be.” 


LIBERTY, CENTRAL 


TRUST « 


MEMBER FEDERAL PAN tY tours 
RESERVE SYSTEM CLEARING HOUSE ASSN 


SAINT Louis 











































MIDLAND BANK SHOWS GAINS 


The statement call of September 15 
showed marked improvement in the situation 
of the majority of banks, but few of the 
country’s thirty-odd thousand can point to 
such gains in deposits as were reported by 
the Midland Bank of Cleveland, now just 
eighteen months old. 

Since the statement call of September 6 
last year, the Midland’s deposits have prac- 
tically trebled, increasing from $4,434,792.84 
to $12,545,002.48. Within the same period 
the bank has reduced its furniture and fix- 
tures item from $137,518 to $67,000 while 
the undivided profits item has grown from 
$33,075.95 to $145,038.80. 

The Midland, although organized and 
equipped for every sort of banking service, 
has specialized from the first in commercial 
banking and enjoys an increasing volume of 
business from the banks as well as the busi- 
ness houses of the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District, throughout which its stock has 
wide distribution. 
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PLAN TO CONSERVE GOVERNM] 
FUNDS ON RETIREMENT 


OF BONDS 


Leading bankers from twenty-four « 
ties in Central Ohio met at the Atl 
Club, Columbus, September 22, for the 
pose of conserving over $50,000,000 y 
the Government will pay out in retiring 
tory Loan bonds and War Savings st 

December of this year and January, 

B. G. Huntington, vice-president of 
Huntington National Bank, Columbus, 
of the principal speakers at this mee 
said: “Banks through publicity should 
to the public advice that will tend to 
much injudicious use of funds and in gi 
this advertising we ought to act without 
thought of advantage or profit to ours¢ 
The thought behind it all should be the 
fering of our facilities, the benefit of \ 
knowledge we have gained by experi 
and our recommendations unbiased by 
desire to gain business” 

Others speakers on the program wet 
\. Roach, secretary of the Ohio Bar 
Association; Bruce T. Work of the Be 
Business Commission, Columbus; and \ 
ter A. Fox, manager-examiner of the 
lumbus Clearing House. 

Frank 1. Stein, president of the ( 
National Bank, Columbus and _ presider 


the Columbus Clearing House who presi 


named a committee who drew up the foll 
ing resolutions which were adopted du 
this meeting 


Whereas the bankers of Central Ohio conv 
the invitation of the Columbus Clear 
ene for the purpose of lering | 
problems growing out of the early paymer 
the Government of Liberty Bonds and War 
ings Stamps heard from all sections of this 
ritory and find that the problems are « 
tially the same, and, 

Whereas it is the policy of wisdom to pr 
with something like a uniform policy, thers 
Be It Resolved by this especially appo 
committee in meeting these problems now 
the following recommendations be mads 
vanks and bankers represented at this meet 

First: That a spirit of coéperation bet 
banks and depositors be maintained at all t 
with special stress placed on disinterested 
unselfish service to those who may own s¢ 
ties but not be familiar with the usual bar 
ctices 

Second: That we believe the outstar 
danger to the funds and the owners of t 
funds is the sale of doubtful and shady 
curities which banks cannot and will not re 
mend to depositors 

Third: That the banks here represented st 
ready to advise their customers of the tym 
investments they make for themselves, an 
give the reasons for 
advise what securities they will not purcl 
giving the reasons for their attitude. 

Fourth: That the banks represented mutu 
agree to exchange information rege 
dubious and doubtful securities which may 
offered in their respective communities or 


























apply such information to some central sour 


alling attention to the advantages wl 
recognized banking institutions possess in kn 


such investments, and 
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ENT The Officers in charge of our Banks and Bankers Department 


have served the bankers of this country for many years 
four ¢ un- and have developed a highly specialized Department. 


r the »ur- The services of this Department and the advice of the 


000 w ich Officers in charge of it are at the disposal of our corre- 
‘iring ic- 

Iring | i¢ spondents. 

gs sta ups 


lary, | /23. Accounts of Banks and Bankers invited 
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of v hat 
xperic ace 
d by our BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 
eee S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 
Ban). ers 
e Better 
nd Wal- 
the Co 
he ( 10 
sider of : 
pre . he real values underlying sec offer¢ Lucas, R. Palmer McElroy, and L. M. 
Hue ile to the nvesti . 2 . ° 
5 Pilinw- ct What & conslatel Watts, assistant cashiers, and John R. 
l t g and publicity d Shepley, formerly special representative, 
during e be inaugurated ‘ g ‘ F ‘“ : ’ 
nt lack of information among those who have been promoted to assistant  vice- 
the securities about to be liquidated. resident 
residents. 
xth That the banks and bankers avail | 
ony i t selves of all possible contacts such as These promotions were made to prepare 
lez ers institutes, schools and lubs, civic A . 
- publi groups and business clubs, etc., for the purpose for the enlarged and more comprehensive 
mer y oo the public on investments and service which Mr. Watts anticipates will be 
ar v- a ankKIng. ° ° ° ° 
this r- venth: That banks counsel depositors to an made by the banking institutions of St 
e € y conversion of their securities into equally Louis during the revival of commercial and 
and longer time securities keeping in mind . Z er 5 
pr | safety of the principal rather than the in- financial activities now under way in the 
he ne ° ° ° ° ° 
oe i H. Schryver, Citizens great Mississippi \ alley. 
ow t - a, Columbus ; chair The work of these officials has been of a 
liad e, Commercia Savings sank ) 2 7 
“yah brag D. Merry, Farmers & Merchants Bank, Character which has brought them closely in 
“y n a ~ Ae ay ag ag te contact with the outside work of the bank, 
' t s nkK, Sit ote ig; .- ALIS, eopies san K, j 
ted ar Coshocton; W. F. Bruce, Mt. Gilead National and the new titles are more nearly descrip- 
} M i is « L. I = I 
st ri- Bank, Mt. Gilead; G. L. Rodgers, Citizens State ae . —- ae i a oh spea., 
banking Bank, Somerset; P. R. P ‘airfield National "IVE of the character of their responsibility 
nk, Lancaster; R. B s, First National at this time. ‘These promotions are a fit- 
tar g } Delaware; W. T. Suter Franklin Na- e i = z 
* chee tional Bank, Newark ting recognition of the valuable service ren- 
ady se- dered during the many years they have 
re o > , _ y . eran 7 A EY Ms > - 
, PROMOTIONS IN FIRST NATIONAL been associated with the bank. 
d stand BANK, ST. LOUIS 
and to : ’ ; . " w CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY TO HAVE 
ana ‘o F. O. Watts, president of the First Na- YEW HOME 
tional Bank announced that at a meeting 
y of the board of directors of the bank, held Wher ns for the new home of the 
e October 10, the following promotions were — Chicags Company by Holabird and 
” de: Roche, s, are carried out, the build- 
h &%. G. Coffman, F. C. Hunt, Oliver G. ing as inds, on the southeast corner 
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of Monroe and Clark streets with a frontage 
of 90.5 on Monroe street and 91 feet on 
Clark, will have a Clark street frontage 
of 189 feet, with the completion of a new 
fourteen story addition to be erected this 
winter. The bank entrance on Monroe street 
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New home of the Chicago Trust Company at 
Monroe and Clark Streets, Chicago 


will be independent of the building entrance 
and a broad stairway will lead to the bank- 
ing floors. One elevator will be operated 
by the bank solely for the service of its 
customers, building elevators, 
also, will be available for their use. 


though the 


The Chicago Trust Company will occupy 
more than three-quarters of the basement, 
the entire second and third floors and the 
greater part of the fourth floor. In addition 
to this, there will be a recreation hall on the 
fourteenth floor. This will give the bank 
approximately 50,000 square feet of space 
for immediate use with ample room for the 
expansions contemplated in the future. 

The lobby on the second floor will not 


only be a thing of beauty but a splendid 
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example of recent developments in bank 
architecture, as embodied in the unique dis- 
position of the tellers’ cages. 

This location is familiar to Chicagoans as 
the old home of Rector’s and, more recently, 
as the headquarters of the Chicago branch 
of Federal Reserve Bank, and is one of the 
most advantageous in the loop for banh ing 
purposes. 

The cost of acquiring the present builc ng 
and additional property owned in fee, ‘o- 
gether with the leaseholds and the cost of 
constructing the new addition, will be ab jut 
$2,400,000. ‘The leaseholds run from eigl ty- 
four to ninety-nine years. The bank pl ns 
to occupy its new home by May 1, 1923 

SIXTH AVENUE STATE 

MINNEAPOLIS 


BANK, 


To supply the need for a banking insti u- 
tion in the vicinity surrounding Sixth Ave- 
nue North and Lyndale avenue, a number 
of well known Minneapolis 
have applied to the superintendent of banks 


business men 


of Minnesota and have been granted a chir- 
ter to organize a new bank at 639 Sixth 
Avenue North to be as the Sixth 
Avenue State Bank. 

The capital of $25,000 and surplus of 
$5000 have been paid in. ‘The bank will 
render the usual banking services. ‘the 


known 


new bank are: Charles |}. 
Mills, president; Edgar L. Mattson, vice- 
president; and A. O. Leuzinger, cashier. 

Mills Mattson have been 
identified with banking interests both in this 


ficers of the 


Messrs. and 
city and elsewhere for many years and Mr. 
Leuzinger, besides being cashier of the Sixth 
Avenue State Bank, is president of t 
First National Bank of Forest Lake, Min- 
nesota and president of the State Bank of 
Webster, Minnesota. 
banking experience. 

The directors of the bank will be 
Frank G. Brooberg, broker; H. S. Gregg, 
president Minneapolis Iron Store Co.; G. |} 
president Mandan Mercant 
Co.; Edgar L. Mattson, banker; Charles 
Mills, Augustus L. Searle, vic 
president and general manager Globe F| 


He is a man of wide 


new 


Heegaard, 
banker; 


vator Co.; George J. Sherer, vice-preside 
Thomas Cusack Company. 

The bank is expected to open for busine: 
within a short time. The officers and di 
rectors of the new bank are active in busi 
ness circles of Minneapolis and the orga 
ization of the new bank was brought abou 
in order that the thrifty and industriou 


class of people residing in the vicinity might 
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be supplied with sound, safe and complete 
banking facilities. 


WALKER HILL 


alker Hill, an executive manager of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis and one 
of ‘he well known financiers of the country, 
dic suddenly at the Hotel Commodore, 
Ne York on October 6. Mr. Hill was 
att-nding the convention of the American 
tankers Association. He was born in Rich- 


= 


mod, Va., sixty-seven years ago and was 
ated by private tutors and at a private 








WALKER HILL 
Late executive manager First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


school in that state. He began his banking 
career as a messenger in the Planters’ Na- 
tional Bank in Richmond and in a few years’ 
time had risen to the position of teller. In 
1881, Mr. Hill severed his connection with 
the Planters’ National Bank to accept the 
cashiership of the City Bank of Richmond, a 
position he held until 1888, when he left 
Richmond to become the cashier of the 
American Exchange National Bank of St. 
Louis. Six years later he was elected 
president of the institution, a position he 
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PROTECTION Every bank and each of its 
depositors usingtSuper-Safety Insured Checks 
is positively pro ected by $1.000.00 of insurance 
against loss through fraudulent alteration of 
checks. 

PuUBLICITY—Advertising aids which we fur 
nish banks using Super-Safety Insured Checks 
enable them to identify themselves with our 
powerful national advertising campaign con- 
stantly appearing in leading publications, thus 
reaping their local share of its tremendous 
influence. 


ECONOMY~—Ordinary, uninsured, unpro- 
tected and unadvertised checks are just “ gen 
eral expense.”’ Super-Safety Insured Checks 
convert this item into a powerful publicity 
force. Onan average they cost no more, and 
often less, than the kind you now charge to 
“ general expense.” 










Order Super-Safety Insured Checks this time. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 


Chicago Denver 
Des Moines San Francisco 


New York 
Atlanta 
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held for eleven years. In 1905, Mr. Hill 
became president of the Mechanics American 
National Bank, the successor institution of 
the American Exchange National Bank. 
Upon the consolidation in July 1919 of the 
Mechanics-American National Bank and 
two other St. Louis banks to form the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, Mr. Hill was 
made one of the executive managers of the 
new bank, the position he held at the time of 
his death. Mr. Hill was a former president 
of the American Bankers Association, and a 
treasurer and director of the old Business 
League of St. Louis, now the Chamber of 
Commerce. In addition to the above ac- 
tivities, he was identified with educational 
and charitable institutions in St. Louis. 


EDGAR L. MATTSON 


Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president and 
trust officer of the the Midland National 
Bank, Minneapolis, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee, National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the recent convention in New York. 


DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 


The board of directors of the Des Moines 
National lowa, an- 
nounces the following changes in officers: H. 
R. Howell, former vice-president has been 
elected president to succeed John A. Cav- 
inagh, resigned. 


Bank, Des Moines, 


Louis C. Kurtz, director 
has been elected chairman of the board. 
Hugh E. Rumsey has been elected vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Howell. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the United 
States National Bank of Superior, Wis., at 
September 15, showed total resources of 
$3,025,106.93, capital $200,000, surplus $50,- 
000, undivided profits $54,368.78, and de- 
posits $2,698,438.15. 


BECOMES ADVERTISING MANAGER 


D. B. Kirk, formerly with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising agency, 


has been appointed executive assistant, in 
charge of new business and advertising, 
the Bank of Detroit. 


by 


WEISENBURGER HEADS ST. LOUIS 
AD CLUB 


Walter B. Weisenburger, assistant to he 
president, and director of advertising of 
the National Bank of Commerce, St. Lo. is, 
and a well known figure in financial ad 


Ye ett Ot RRS eee 





WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 


Newly elected president of the Advertising Clu 
of St. Louis 

tising circles, was unanimously  ele« 
president of the Advertising Club of + 
Louis for the ensuing year at the rece 
election of the club’s officers, succeeding | 
ward T. Hall, retiring president. \ 
Weisenburger in his address as the 1 
president, pledged his administration to 
continuance of the club’s traditional pol 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 





























ECONOMICS CONDITIONS IN 
THE WESTERN STATES 
By SAMUEL SoOSLAND 
LIND optimists are disappointed and 
t conservative optimists satisfied with the 
troid of business in the Western states. The 
co. servative optimists are not satisfied with 
th weather, potent influence, 
because it has been too dry, nor are they 


which is a 


sa‘isfied with the serious shortage of cars. 
However, they recognize that no community 
iid no great territory can recover in a year 
or in two years from extraordinary infla- 
tion. They 
in financial readjustments, and assert that 
expected. 


note progress in business and 


it is all that can reasonably ve 
On the other hand, the blind optimists want 
to see magical developments and are rest- 
less. Even this class, however, is becoming 
reconciled to actual conditions, which are 
f from normal but greatly improved over 
i year ago. 

\ summary of the events of the past 
month reveals the development of some ob- 
stacles and some strengthening influences in 
business in the Western states. Dry weather 
was most serious, but there is yet time for 
the damage arising from it to be eliminated 
to a large extent. The losses to corn and 
pasturage cannot be overcome, but the im- 
mense winter wheat fields still give promise 
of yielding well in 1923 with moisture in the 
near future to put fields in a condition to 
It is recalled 
that the fall season a year ago was marked 


go through the winter season. 


by dryness, but the wheat crop raised was 
irger than expected even with this handi- 
cap. It is already clear that the cost of 
carrying live stock on ranges through the 
winter will be larger than a year ago, but 
market conditions in the live stock industry 
re so much better that stockmen are in a 
position to withstand the expense. Stock- 
en, however, have not yet generally paid 
t obligations incurred during the period of 
Bankrupt courts 
ve wiped out many live stock debts. Next 


om live stock prices. 


the weather, the car situation made most 
nuble, delaying the movement of wheat, 


live stock, lumber and other commodities, 
with the 
normal course of business and banking. Of 
influences, 
which exerted less weight than the factors 


which means that it interferred 


the hopeful or strengthening 
of an opposite character, the development 
of some strength in wheat prices and the 
wide demand for live stock ranked first. 
After some months of easing conditions in 
money markets, the past month recorded a 
turn to a somewhat firmer money situation 
Early the disposition of farmers to con 
tinue to hold wheat for better prices forced 
additional extensions of maturing farm loans 


( demands for 


r brought new money at 
country banks, and, in turn, at reserve cen- 
ters. ‘The greater interest in live stock feed- 
ing aroused by the profits of the past year 
also brought out larger borrowing for finance 
ing live stock transactions. ‘There was a 
small increase in the mercantile demand for 
money. The heavy sales of live stock 
brought some gratifying liquidation, but the 
reduced affected the 


Hlere and there 


wheat 
flow of new crop money. 


movement of 


banks that had acquired government paper 
to invest idle funds began to make sales to 
meet agricultural and commercial demands 
for money. Some that had 
outside investments 


inquired for 
their 
Sales of Government bonds were made by 


reversed policy. 
some of the largest Western banks to meet 
business demands that had been disappoint- 
ingly light most of the year. It is well to 
note in this connection, however, that relief 
from car broader and 
stronger wheat market will bring funds into 
the Southwest that promise to restore the 
money market to comparative easiness. If 


shortage and a 


the wheat movement is hindered further, ad- 


ditional firmness is likely to develop 


Recent official statistics of- the Depart 
ment of Commerce showed that in the first 
two months of the new winter wheat crop 
year that opened in July the export move 
ment of breadstuffs fell off from 1921 at the 
rate of 17,000 barrels of flour and 500,000 
bushels of wheat daily. One hardly needs 
to search any deeper for reasons for the 
failure of Western business to make the 
strides blind optimists have been trying to 
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forecast. The huge production of wheat 
this year in Canada unquestionably affected 
export business of the winter wheat and 
spring wheat states of the West, but the low 
purchasing power of Europe was the major 
influence. 
tarding business recovery in the West, and 
those who recognize conditions as they exist 
are preparing for business developments 
with Old World difficulties constantly in 
mind. 

As a result of the reduced export demand, 
there has been increased competition—fierce 
competition, many in the trade report—for 
domestic business in flour, and mills have 
in scattered instances sold much flour below 
cost of production to keep plants in opera- 
tion. ‘The wheat exporter, with underbid- 
ding by Canada, has been affected even more 
seriously. With distributors so handicapped, 
it is clear that farmers have had far from 
a satisfactory market for the bread grain. 
Lately there has been improvement with the 
passing of the peak of the Canadian move- 
ment and with advances in mill feed prices 
that have position of 
millers in selling flour. 

One phase of the agricultural business 


EKurope’s economic position is re- 


strengthened the 


which the poor grain market has emphasized 
is the damper that has been put on codpera- 
tive marketing undertakings. The United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., has not yet be- 
gun to make sales, but is heavily in debt, 
its obligations having been incurred in the 
course of an expensive organization cam- 
paign. In towns the 
farmers’ elevators are either bankrupt or 


many coéperative 
facing dissolution on account of a lack of 
Some of the 
acquired 
They made 


capital resulting from losses. 
codperative companies elevators 
during the period of inflation. 
money when prices were on the upgrade, but 
they have had almost endless difficulties dur- 
ing the declining period. It is noticeable 
that during the fall political campaign the 
candidates who formerly aroused enthusiasm 
and won votes through their advocacy of 
all sorts of coéperative enterprises are now 
receiving a cold reception. The farmer in 
other words is awakening to the fact that 
there are no short cuts to prosperity and 
that energy, patience are 
needed, not reforms in marketing. This is 
a healthy development, for it means that 
farmers are going to stop wasting capital 
on enterprises where competition is already 
keen. 

The feed grains and feed markets have 
displayed a better tone than wheat, owing 
to the effect of dry weather. Oats are still 


economy and 
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cheap, however. Vere feed prices not 
higher than in the late summer, money would 
be firmer today in the West, for many p!ans 
to engage in finishing operations were a! )an- 
doned when hot winds and dryness effe:ted 
a great shrinkage in corn production, es- 
Later in 
the winter and early next spring there will 
not be the income from fed live stock hat 


pecially in Nebraska and Kansas. 


had been counted upon when big corn pos- 


pects in the summer pointed to h ivy 


feeding. In fact, there is going to be ‘or- 
rowing in scattered places to raise finds 
with which to obtain feed to maintain lh rds 
and flocks 

Returns from live stock on markets are on 
the whole satisfactory. There have been |: rge 
receipts. That cattlemen have faced the ne- 
cessity of raising as much money as poss ble 
is indicated by the records established in 
marketings of calves. Doubtless some of the 
calves that were sold would have been w th- 
held had weather been more favorable on 
ranges, but the desire for the liquidation of 
cattle loans was a 


major influence. ie 


rangemen have made some headway in 


liquidating old debts, but those handling 
cattle are in many instances still confronied 
by old debts that will require time to work 
off. The sheepmen have succeeded in making 


more headway than cattlemen in righ y 


¥ 
their financial situation. The hog men have 
earned good profits lately. 
reduced feeding in the Western states, arcas 
east of the Mississippi 


Even with ‘the 


River promise to 
finish more stock, and generous employment 
for labor will be needed to insure consump 
tion on a seale that will absorb the output 
of feedlots. The mule market shows c 
siderable improvement, thanks to the high 
prices paid for cotton and the fact that 
the cotton growers raised the 1922 crops 
economically. A ‘ttle improvement is also 
apparent in horses. The cotton states, 
the way, are helping to make the West feel 
better about Oklahoma, which 
still has serious financial problems to solve, 
is improving with the proceeds of the new 
crop. 


business. 


Industrially, conditions are better than 
one might be led to conclude from the dis- 
appointment of farmers over their returns 
from grain. There was so much frugality 
in the last year or two that farmers’ buying 
is quickly reflected at the primary centers. 
The Western states are selling all the lumber 
they can move, but this industry is suffer- 
ing from a lack of cars. Coal and other 
mining activities are more encouraging, but 
here too lack of cars is troublesome. Build- 
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ing is on an extensive scale, furnishing much 
emp! yyment for labor. Retail trade is bet- 
ter than some bankers in touch with the 
posi on of farmers believed it would be this 
season. The fact that the railroad shop- 
men’s strike has not been completely settled 
still tells. 

Another crop is needed, bankers say, to 
restore the Western states to a financial con- 
dition where they can begin to anticipate 
healihy growth. Of course, whether a big 
crop in 1923 or a moderate one will effect 
improvement that will restore the West to a 
healthier position financially depends upon 
Eur>pe’s buying power. ‘There is no en- 
thusiasm as to that. Nor is there any en- 
thu-iasm as to the new tariff. ‘The West in- 
clines to the opinion that the new tariff 
will stimulate domestic industries for a time, 
but the manufacturers will sooner or later 
begin to lose business in farming areas, 
where the products of farms must compete 
wit): the world, and then it is felt that 
agi'ation for a revision of duties will de- 
velop. Today the West is forced to sell 
its products on a price basis where de- 
pressed Europe participates in the determin- 
ation of quotations, while it must buy on 


protected markets the manufactures and 
other supplies it requires. ‘The influence of 
this is already noticeable in a renewal of 


complaints to the effect that the prices of 
what the farmer buys are out of line with 


the prices of the products he raises and 


& 


MERGER 


sel 


BANK RATIFIED 


Stockholders of the Continental National 
Bank and the National Bank of the Re- 
public, both of Salt Lake City, have formally 
ratified the merger of the two institutions. 
The new bank will be known as the Con- 
tinental National Bank and will have a cap- 
ital of $600,000, a surplus of $100,000 and 
combined resources of approximately $10,- 
000,000, making it one of the largest banking 
establishments in the state. 

The bank is now doing business at the 
site of the Continental National Bank Build- 
ing. Work is to be commenced immediately 
on the razing of the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the National Bank of the Re- 
public on the southeast corner of Main and 


Second South streets, on which site will be 


erected one of the handsomest office build- 
ings in the West. The building will be 
twenty stories and will cost in the neighbor- 
he ad of $1,250,000. 





THOMAS A. WADDEN 
Mr. Wadden has left the Lake County National 
Bank at Madison, S. D., to become vice-p'esident and 
cashier and a director of the Sioux Falls National Bank 
at Sioux Falls 


WYOMING OFFICERS ELECTED 


The Wyoming Bankers’ Association at its 
recent meeting elected B. B. Brooks of Cas- 
per, president; C. Muirhead, of 
Worland, vice-president; George A. Bible, 


of Rawlins, treasurer; Harry i}. Llenderson, 


George 


of Cheyenne, secretary; Augustine Kendall, 
of Rock Springs, vice-president for Wyom- 
ing for the American Bankers Association; 
George Kuntzman, of Encampment, member 
of nominating committee, A. B. A.; C. D 
Spaulding, of Laramie, vice-president, na- 
tional bank section; H. J. Hall, of Basin, 
vice-president, state bank section; S. B. 
Buffalo, vice-president, trust 
Thorn, Sheridan, 


Cochran, of 
company section; J. D. 


vice-president, savings bank section 
WYOMING MERGER 


\ merger has been consolidated between 
the First State and the Commercial Banks 
of Grey Bull, Wyo. The consolidated in- 
stitution is known as the First State Bank 
and began operation on the merger Septem- 
ber 5. ‘The merged bank has a capital of 
$50,000 and surplus of $20,000, and combined 
The bank 


will operate under a_ state charter. 


deposits are upward of $400,000. 














Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 
By J. F. 


Don NELLAN 


TTVHE upward trend is reflected in many 

commercial pursuits with increased ac- 
tivity, the most marked being in connection 
with the primary handling of raw materials, 
September has proven a banner month in 
shipping lines; building booms such as have 
not prevailed in their history are under way 
in all the principal cities of the Coast; and 
the demand has increased for both skilled 
and unskilled labor, particularly farm work- 
ers and skilled building artisans. 

Returns from grain crops and fresh fruits 
are coming in, benefiting the country mer- 
chant and bringing about loan liquidations. 
Caused primarily by the inability of farm- 
ers, however, to transport portions of their 
crops to Eastern markets at the time of the 
rail strike the credit situation in the Pacific 
Southwest may be slightly strained this Fall. 
The fact that in some sections growers have 
been prevented from liquidating old loans 
through failure to market products at the 
proper time is largely responsible for a 
fractional tightening of rates on term loans. 
The cannery packs are large, the season’s 
allotments having been exceeded due to large 
offerings because of the rail strike. 

Interest rates charged by banks in the 





Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 





HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh”’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
IR, f hiiiae cance ucica 17,666,015.63 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Jsland of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














larger centers of the Coast ranges from 3! 
to 7 per cent. and at 7 per cent. in the 
interior sections. In California at the p es- 
ent time the most important item of agri ul- 
tural interest is the movement of the gr pe 
crop. A much smaller percentage of he 
crop has been shipped than at this time | ist 
year and prospects for cars in the imi ie- 
diate future are very poor. Various ex)e- 
dients have been tried to save the crop but 
even under the best conditions some of ‘he 
crop is sure to be lost. Box cars and stock 
cars are being used for handling wine grajes 
but a shortage even in these has developed. 
As a result of the grape harvest utilizing 
practically all the surplus labor in the st te 
a considerable shortage of harvest labor is 
reported from other sections and the sit:a- 
tion is not entirely satisfactory. 
Livestock for the most part is in 
condition. Natural pastures are very cry 
and mountain pastures deteriorating to 
some extent as is naturally to be expecied 
at this time of the year and the supply of 
fat cattle is unquestionably short. The cde- 
mand for lumber continues brisk but he- 


good 


cause manufacturers cannot take all 1e 
business offered them it is impossible t 


say how large the demand is, 

Mills are all running practically twenty- 
four hours a day and there is no unemploy- 
ment. Retail lumbermen as a whole report 
good business. Exporting houses of the 
Coast see little encouragement in the new 
tariff as they say anything contributing to 
higher prices lessens chances for them in 
world competition. Some commodities in 
this market are already showing rising ten- 
dencies. 

Noteworthy gains in resources and de- 
posits are shown in the last call statements 
of the national banks in the principal coast 
centers. San Francisco’s seven national banks 
showed a gain in deposits over the previous 
report of from $283,213,820 to $317,531,862. 
Combined deposits of Los Angeles state and 
national banks stood at approximately $600,- 
000,000, the highest peak attained by bank 
deposits in the city. Seattle’s deposits in- 
creased $15,616,104 over the same _ period 
last vear. 
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SECURITY’S 
SERVICE 


is now available in 
LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONG BEACH 
PASADENA 
GLENDALE 
SAN PEDRO 
HUNTINGTON 
BEACH 


tenn 


= service .your patrons 
will appreciate. 


A service which visitors and newcomers to California 
appreciate has been provided by this bank through its 
Department of Research and Service. 


Accurate and authentic information relative to any 
line of business in Southern California is furnished 
free upon request. Persons coming to California to 
engage in business find this invaluable. 


If you direct the attention of your patrons who come 
West to this service, you are assured that they will 
receive our careful attention. 

Your customers will appreciate the courtesy of a letter 
of introduction to us. 


EGURITYWY tTRtUst 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 








SAVINGS 
Capital & Surplus - 
Resources Exceed - - - 


COMMERCIAL TRUST 


$ 10,000,000 
$150,000,000 








BANK OF ITALY CONVENTION 
DELEGATES 


M. McDonald, representative of the 
Executive Council of the California Bankers 
(Association and vice-president of the Bank 
of Italy attended the convention of the 
American Bankers Association in New York. 
Hie was accompanied by Charles A. Smith, 
National Executive Councilman of the Asso- 
ciation and manager of the Bank of Italy 
Livermore branch. Both have been prom- 
inent in the affairs of the American Bankers 
\ssociation for many years, and have served 
in various offices during that period 

R. B. Burmister and A. A. Wilson, vice- 
presidents of the Bank of Italy also attended 
the convention, but not as delegates. 


TWO NEW BRANCHES ESTABLISHED 


I'wo branches of the Bank of Italy—one 
in San Francisco and the other in Chico- 
have been established, pursuant to authoriza- 
tion from the Federal Reserve Board and 


State Superintendent of Banks. The 


\dition of these branches gives the Bank 
of Italy fifty-nine banking offices in forty- 
vo cities. 


In San Francisco the bank's new quarters 
ire in the Excelsior Park district, in which 
community many of the customers of its 
present Mission Branch reside. ‘The Chico 
branch resulted from the conversion of the 
Butte County National Bank, previously 
affiliated with the Bank of Italy. ‘The bank 
was one of the oldest and strongest institu- 
tions in that section of California, with re- 
sources of more than $2,500,000. No change 
is contemplated in its personnel 

The Excelsior branch in San Francisco 
will be operated under the supervision of 
W. A. Newsom, manager of the Mission of- 
fice, while the officers of the Chico branch 
will be W. J. O’Connor, vice-president; Fd. 
Harkness, manager; S. K. Troxel, assistant 
manager; W. F. Matthews, D. W. Cooper 


assistant cashiers. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 
OF WALLA WALLA 


Ihe statement of condition of the Farmers 
ind Merchants Bank of Walla Walla, Wash., 
at the close of business on September 15 
showed total resources of $1,700,090.12, sur 
plus and undivided profits $42,132.17, and 
deposits $1,248,608.95. 




















Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Coiumbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tysox 
LTHOUGH the movement to better 
business is perhaps not so pronounced 

in Canada as in the United States, the gen 

erally good crop results have undoubtedly 
added impetus to trade and industry. The 
grain from Western Canada is being rapidly 
moved eastward and the unusually fine 
and open weather has aided both the har 
vesting and threshing operations as well as 
facilitating transportation. Some conyestion 
it the head of the lakes has been reported. 
So far’ as the West is concerned the crop 
will not be a complete debt-paying one but 
it will mean the circulation of many millions 
of new money and will provide a large 
measure of relief to the banks, mortgage 
other 
creditors who in some districts have been 


companies, implement houses and 
waiting as long as five years while loans 
have been increased and interest compounded 
over a period of crop failures. The im- 
provement in business is expected to con- 
tinue as more and more of the crop money 
is being put into circulation. ‘There was lit- 
tle disposition this year to discount the 
circulation of this money as credit had becn 
stretched to the point where there was little 
desire to either book or accept orders until 
new business on a cash basis was actually 
assured. 

On the basis of crop estimates from 
sources which experience has shown as re- 
liable and figured at prices warranted by 
today’s quotations Canada’s field crops will 
be worth about $210,000,000 more this year 
than they returned to the farmers for 1921. 
The figures are summarized in the table fol- 
lowing, in which prices for 1922 were em- 
ployed, prevailing Winnipeg cost price on 
average basis, and 1921 average pric? re- 
ceived for crop up to end of year. 

On the basis of seeding and threshing 
costs the production of wheat, particularly 
in Western Canada, should have represented 
a smaller portion of the selling price than 
last vear and the profits to the farmer 





$908,381,870 $1,119,27 82 


should, therefore, be correspondingly larg cr. 
In the case of potatoes, however, the red:c- 
tion in value is due to a slump in price 
rather than to reduced yield and in the c.se 
of some other vegetables and some of ‘he 
fruits the same condition applies. 

Taking these figures as a basis, a rough 
estimate of products of the ground, the seas 
and the forest has been prepared to indicate 
a total for natural products of over $2,500,- 
000,000 or about $320 per capital of popu 
tion. The following summary does not 
clude manufactured 


highly products 


5 


wealth from water power developed: 


Field crops 
Livestock 
Lumber 
Minerals 

Paper and pulp 
Dairy 

Poultry 

Fruits 
Fisheries 

Furs 

Wool 


Tobacco 





Total . $2,564,821 


Per capita production all Canada $330.60 
Undoubtedly there will be considerable 
pressure brought to bear in Western Canada 
by the banks, mortgage companies and other 
creditors for the payment of debts which in 
some cases have accumulated over a period 
of years. In fact there has been consider- 
able agitating for the enforcement of regu- 
lations for the protection of debtors. Con- 
ferences have been held, however, which have 
the effect of clearing the air to a large 
extent and bringing about a better under- 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 





If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
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Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


rely upon an unexcelled service. 
For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 














sta.ding. Certain of the political elements 
have threatened that moratorium legislation 
wil) be passed if undue pressure is brought 
to »vear by collectors, but for the most part 
responsible opinion holds that it would be 
a bad thing for Western Canada to take any 
action which might be construed in the na- 
ture of debt evasion when, generally speak- 
ing, the crop results are so satisfactory. On 
the other hand it is felt that the creditors 
wil! use judgment because experience has 
taught them that the farmer must be left 
with enough capital to produce another crop 
on a satisfactory basis if he is to finally put 
himself in a sound position. ‘The banks and 
the mortgage companies naturally do not 
want to foreclose because they would not be 
able to make satisfactory use of the land 
which, if not farmed, becomes a capital li- 
ability and a weed menace to their farms in 
the district. 


MERCHANTS BANK CASE 


‘he second inquiry into the affairs of the 
wrecked Merchants Bank, which was ab- 
sorbed into the Bank of Montreal without 
serious disturbance as regards the principal 
banking machinery, has resulted in a more 
sweeping acquital of the principal executive 
officers than the first. The situation is a 
peculiar one in that there is undoubtedly a 
feeling that if a bank’s assets can be so 
treated without there being guilt under the 
provisions of the Bank Act then there is 
something the matter with the Bank Act 
and it will be interesting to note what pro- 
posals come forward in the shape of amend- 
ments when the act comes up for revision 
next vear. With the more conservative ele- 


ment in banking circles there is a feeling 
that it would undoubtedly have been better 
for the banking system as a whole if some- 
thing were still done for a thorough investi- 
gation which would result in an answer to 
the question: Who wrecked the Merchants 
Bank? 

Considerable interest in the revision of the 
Bank Act is also being shown in Western 
Canada where there is a recurrent demand 
for cheap money which is fostered by pol- 
iticians of the opportunist type and certain 
radical agitators. The Province of Manitoba 
some years ago went into the bank business 
and succeeded in lending considerable money 
with indifferent results from the standpoint 
of collection. The political party responsible 
did the best they could to put a successful 
face on the matter but the other provinces 
were undoubtedly unimpressed with the re- 
sults and failed to follow the example. Now 
the Farmers’ party has taken political con- 
trol in Manitoba and it remains to be seen 
whether they will be any more successful in 
collecting from the farmer borrowers than 
were their predecessors. In any event there 
are indications that the farmers themselves 
are appreciating the weakness of the scheme 
because they understand that loans are being 
made to certain borrowers whose credit is 
not otherwise good with the result that 
eventually if the loan is not paid the burden 
will be on the taxpayers including them- 
selves. 

THE BANK STATEMENT 

Early crop movement was perhaps re- 
sponsible for the fact that there was a small 
increase in the current loans of the banks 
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during the month of August as indicated by 
the monthly return of the chartered institu- 
tions issued September 1. The increase was 
only $1,675,000 and this followed a period 
of several months in which material reduc- 
tions were made. Increases were also shown 
in call loans both at home and abroad but 
balances in both America and United King- 
dom were materially reduced as were hold- 
ings of specie and Dominion notes; the gold 
reserve was unchanged. Loans on public 
securities showed a large increase while 
municipal loans were considerably reduced. 

Both savings and demand savings were 
largely reduced, the total being nearly $29,- 
000,000. Circulation was cut materially as 
was the balance owing provincial govern- 
ments but there was an increase of more 
than $11,000,000 in advances from the Fed- 
eral government. 

Compared with a year ago savings de- 
posits show a reduction of $115,000,000 and 
demand deposits are lower by $52,000,000. 
Circulation has been reduced by $25,000,000 
and advances from the Dominion govern- 
ment by $28,000,000. It is interesting to 
note that foreign deposits are higher by 
$72,000,000 than a year ago, while loans 


abroad are $5,600,000 reduced. 


RICHARD B. ANGUS 


R. B. Angus, director of the Bank of 
Montreal and of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, died September 17 in_ his 
ninety-second year. 

Mr. Angus was in good health up to sev- 


eral months ago, attending meetings of the 


bank and railway company. He was prom- 
inent in United States railway history in his 
earlier days. 

The Canadian Journal of Commerce says: 


In the death of Richard Bladsworth Angus 
Canada loses a prominent member of her “Old 
Guard” of financial and industrial leaders. 

Mr. Angus was born in Bathgate, Scotland, in 
1831. It is interesting to note how Scotland 
has given to the Canadian Pacific Railway some 
of its most distinguished executive officers in 
Lord Mount Stephen, Lord Strathcona and Mr 
Angus. Mr. Angus was educated in his native 
town of Bathgate, and, like so many of his 
compatriots, went to England to embark on a 
mercantile career. 


He was for some time with the Manchester 


ind Liverpool Bank in Manchester, but, in the 
vear 1857, when he was twenty-six years of age, 
he decided to come to Canada, where he ever 






ade his home, and joined the 
] His advancement in the service of 
this institution was rapid He was in charge 
of the Chicago Agency in 1861, and the next 
year became one of the New York Agents of the 
bank. 

The following year he was made manager of 
the Montreal branch of the bank, and five years 
later he became general manager of the or- 
ganization. After ten years in that position, 
and while he was still well under fifty years 
old, he resigned to accept the vice-presidency 
of the St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway 
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RICHARD B. ANGUS 
Late director Bank of Montreal 


With Lords Mount Stephen and Strath: 
he entered the syndicate for the constructior 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which undert 
ing was completed in 1885. In 1910 he be« 
president of the Bank of Montreal and held 
office for four years. 

Only a few months ago it was said of 
that he was a strong vertebra in the Cana: 
backbone. Now, full of years, riches and hor 
he has passed from the sight of men. 
leaves this land of his adoption—this land wl 
he loved so well—poor by his loss, but rich 
the example afforded by a long life of indu 
integrity and high purpose 


CANADIAN BANK ACI 
CONSIDERED 


CHANGES 


Elimination of Canadian bank notes 
the issuance of all paper money by 
Dominion Government, establishment of 
Canadian national bank along the lines 
the Commonwealth Australia 
compete with existing banks, and the G 
ernment inspection of banks will be di 
cussed by the district locals of the Uni 


sank of 


Farmers of Manitoba this winter, in vice 


of the fact that the charters of all bar 
in Canada expire in July, 1923. 
the Dominion Government will consider 
reénactment of the Canada Bank Act, wl 
the banking committee of the house will co 
sider suggestions made by different org 
izations for amendments to the act. 


Prior to thi 
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Winter Season at Poland Spring, 


NHE Mansion House and Riccar 
Inn at Poland Spring, Maine, 
whose winter season begins De- 

cember 15 and zloses March 1, are pre- 

paring for the usual large number of 
who enjoy the more vigorous 
winter sports, skating, snowshoeing, 
coasting, tobogganing, — skiing, and 
sleighing, as well as the lighter summer 
pastimes of this winter and summer 


guests 


resort. 

[he pleasures and beauties of win- 
ter, particularly a New England winter 
Poland 


realized at 


are. probably best 


Winter sports at the Mansion House, Poland Spring, Maine 





Maine 


conveni 


Spring where there is 
ence that modern life demands, all the 
comforts of a private home, and oppor 
tunity for rest and recreation rarely 
available elsewhere. 

From the moment of arrival at Dan- 
ville Junction, every guest has the care 
and attention that has always distin- 


every 


Poland Spring, summer and 
In fur coats and wraps and in 


guished 
winter. 
roomy and comfortable sleighs the five- 
mile drive to the Mansion House sit- 
uated on the crest of Ricker Hill, pic- 


turesque, comfortable and inviting, is a 





Winter racing festival on the lake 











The toboggan slide 


foretaste of an invigorating vacation. 

The Mansion House was first occu- 
pied by the great grandfather of the 
present proprietors in 1795 and has al- 
ways offered a welcome since that time 
both winter and summer. It has grad- 
ually been enlarged to its present size 
and improved by the addition of every 
modern comfort and convenience, long 
distance telephone and steam heat in 
every room, it is recognized as the ideal 
home for seekers of rest and recreation. 
There is a telegraph office and _post- 
office station in the house. 

The Riccar Inn was opened in the 
season of 1913-14 in order to care for 
the many guests who had previously 
been unable to obtain accommodations. 
In the Inn there are eighty rooms with 
all the usual accommodations. The 
lobby, the parlors with their tapestry 
brick fireplaces, handsome ball room, 
the billiard and the lounge rooms give 
ample proof of the opportunity for the 
social life which Poland Spring affords. 
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Sleighs are provided without charge to 
take the guests to the Mansion House 
which is less than 500 feet away, where 
all meals are served. 


WINTER SEASON 


The pictures illustrating this ar icle 
really do more to tell the story of the 
sports to be enjoyed at Poland Sp: ing. 
For there winter is not a dull season— 
rather, it is the season of freest en, oy- 
ment. There are rousing wood fires and 
no end of indoor pleasure for those who 
prefer not to brave the weather too 
much; horse-sleighing for those who 
want to enjoy the bracing air and the 
beauties of the winter scenery; skat ng, 
hockey, snowshoeing, skiing, tobog:an- 
ing and racing on the lake for the more 
vigorous. Needless to say the children 
thoroughly enjoy being able to go coast- 
ing daily without wondering wheiher 
the snow will be melted before they have 
had enough of it. 

Skis, toboggans, sleds, snowshoes are 
furnished to all guests; the finest livery 
equipment in New England with special 
built sleighs. robes. fur coats are avail- 


= 





A healthy winter holiday for the children 
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Your favorite sport can be indulged in as the choice is almost unlimited 


able for all sleighing parties; the skat- 
ing rink in front of the Mansion House 
is electrically lighted at night; and for 
those who prefer to remain indoors, 
there is the large, glass-enclosed sun 
parlor, the library, comfortable parlors, 
and the indoor games of billiards and 
bagatelle. 
POLAND SPRING WATER 

The first great contributing cause of 

the international fame of Poland Spring 


7 


Off for a morning’s skiing 


as a resort is the remarkably beneficial 
qualities of Poland Water. Guests are 
at all times supplied with Poland Water 
without charge, and are always deeply 
interested in a visit to the Spring and 
in observing the great care, skill and 
expense which attends its bottling. In 
the process of bottling Poland Water, 
from the source until it is carefully 
sealed, the water is never exposed even 
to air, being conducted in glass or silver 
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Coasting is only one of the many diversions 


tubes to the bottles which have been 
through scientific processes of cleaning 
and sterilization. 

The Bottling House is as sanitary and 
thoroughly protected as science can 
devise, yet the entire process can be 
observed by guests through plate-glass 
walls and galleries which have been ar- 
that From the 
Bottling House these packages. so care- 
fully prepared, are shipped to every 
civilized country in the world. 


ranged for purpose. 


TRAIN SERVICE 

Through tickets to Poland Spring 
may be obtained at all principal sta‘ ions 
of the Pennsylvania Lines, New Y ork 
Central Lines, Big Four, New Y ork, 
New Haven and Hartford, Boston and 
Maine, Maine Central, Grand Trunk 
Railway, and other New England | ines. 
Through parlor car service to Danvill 
Junction (the Maine Central Railroad 
station for Poland Spring) is availabk 
from Boston, New York and interme- 
diate points. 





The sleighs bring guests from the station and are used for delightful sleighing parties 
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The New American Tariff 


t OW that the new Tariff Law has gone into effect there is but 
one thing to do, and that is to make the best of it. Possibly 
its effects may not prove so direful as some of its enemies 
have predicted. At any rate the new measure must be given a fair 
trial. Should it either result in raising prices beyond the point of 
endurance or completely cut off our foreign trade, repeal or amend- 
ment may be expected. Business men have to carry on, irrespective 
of the impediments which politicians may place in their way. Those 
who believe in the beneficence of high protection will not regard the 
tariff as an obstacle to their operations but as an encouragement for 
them to go ahead and develop their industries with the assurance 
that the domestic market is secured to them against an invasion of 
foreign-made wares. 

There has been some talk of late that the country has seen the 
last of political tariffs and that hereafter our tariff laws will be 
enacted purely as economic measures. But it must be remembered 
that not even the most scientific tariff would enact itself econom- 
ically. It must gain political support in order to get upon the 
statute-book. Besides, economic students who have their own views 
as to the kind of tariff we ought to have will not be amiss to seeing 
their theories put to the test of experience. It may be that the 
l’‘ordney-McCumber ‘Tariff will be less destructive of our foreign 
trade than has been commonly supposed. It is said that President 
Harding is especially gratified over the elastic provisions of the 
law. In a letter to Mr. Mondell, the Republican leader of the 
ILouse, he has extolled the new law as “a truly constructive founda- 
tion of our commercial policy”. Real protection, in the opinion of 
the President, comes from coéperation with foreign nations, and the 
elastic provisions of the law are declared to offer the opportunity 
for such coéperation. “The last thing in our thought’, declares the 
President, “is aloofness from the rest of the world. We wish to be 
helpful, neighborly, and useful. ‘To protect ourselves first, and then 
to use strength accruing through that policy for the general welfare 





